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Tuens are persons in the world, who think 
it right to condemn every study, which does 
not produce some tangible and substantial pro- 
fit: and the question, cui bono? is often asked 
with respect to any pursuit or occupation, 
which they do not happen themselves to be 
fond of. Perhaps no one is oftener called upon 
to answer this question than the lover of anti- 
quities: whether his taste lead him to explore 


a ruin, or decipher a charter, to speculate upon | 


the existence of Troy, or to illustrate a Pelas- 
gic inscription, his researches are sure to be 
treated with indifference, if not with ridicule 
and contempt, by a large portion of mankind 
It would not only be foolish, it would be culpa- 
ble, to justify a love of antiquities, if they so 
entirely engross a man’s mind, as to make him 
useless in the world and cisagreeable in society 
When the antiquary neglects al! other branches 
of knowledge, and gives neither pleasure nor 
profit to others from his own peculiar pursuit, 
then we may safely say of him that he is an 
useless animal. But it is untair to go beyond 
this, and to pass a sweeping censure upon an- 
tiquarian learning itself. It is evidently the 
abuse and the excess which in this case are to 
be blamed: and unless it can be proved, that 
the study of antiquities is more likely than any 
other study to engross and monopolize the 
mind, there is great injustice in condemn 
ing it, because some antiquaries are useless 
beings 

To ask, what is the good of gropin 
broken bricks and stones, is quite as wise as to 
ask, what is the good of looking at an oiled 
canvas, or a block of marble; of drawing cir 
eles and triangles, or pulling flowers to pieces 
In this manner every amusement of science or 
of taste may be turned inte ridicule; and per 
haps the remark made above is not far from the 
truth, that when one man finds fault with the 


g amidst 


pursuits of another, it is because the latter do | 


not happen to suit his own inclination and his 
own fancy. There is surely no reason in the 
nature of things. why a man should not ad 
mire a ruined arch as much aga picture or a 
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statue: it may be more fashionable to notice 
specimens of the fine arts, and antiquaries will 
never be so numerous as the lovers of statuary 
and painting: but still we may be justified in 
saying, that there is something in the recollec 
tion of ancient times, which is naturally pleas- 
ing tothe human mind. This pleasure may be 
felt, and is und subtedly felt by many, who, so 
far from bearing the name of antiquaries, have 
no taste for antiquities as a peculiar study, and 
would even condemn it in others: but who 
would not agree with Johnson, that the man 
is little to be envied, who does not feel his pa 
triotism warmed on the plains of Marathon? 
and would not a school-boy, who reads his Ho 
mer as a task, and has cried over its perplex 
ing difficulties, yet feel a kind of vexation and 





disappointment, if he were to be told that sach 
a place as Troy never had an existence? The 
fact is, that the mind takes delight in retrac- 
ing any thing that is past; and the reason of 
this appears to be, that imagination has then 
full play. It will be allowed, that the associa- 
tions of ideas, to which antiquities give rise, 
may in many cases be of great practical bene 

fit; but we venture to assert, that local and 
historical recollections are universally pleas- 
ing, though in a greater or less degree, even 
when no moral or political speculation arises in 
the mind. 

Whoever has visited Rome in these days of 
universal travelling, may have seen honest 
English citizens. with their wives and daugh- 

t the Forum and the Capitol, and 
evidently feeling mward 
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amusement, and as an accessory to our graver | 
studies. 

The book now before us will supply an illus- 
tration of these remarks. By some it will be 
left unopened, as containing nothing useful or 
profitable ; while many will think it highly in- 
teresting and amusing. It is perfectly possible 
to be a good man and a good citizen without 
knowing the line of demarcation between Lu- 
cania and Apulia, or being able to point out the 
route by which Hannibal crossed the Apen- 
nines. All this we are willing to allow, but we 
deny that an inquiry into the geography of 
ancient Italy is therefore not to be encouraged. 
In whatever light we view the history of Italy, 
whether we look to its former political power 
or to its spiritual dominion in later times ; whe- 
ther we consider it as the land of patriots and | 
heroes, or as the nurse of poetry and the arts; | 
whether we view it in the splendour of its 
glory, or prostrate and debased as it is at pre- 
sent, there is a charm in the name of Italy, 
which few are philosophical enough to resist ; 
and there is surely instruction to be drawn 
from its history, which no philosophy can pre- 
sent in more strong or lasting colours. We | 
therefore feel, in common with all persons who | 
are interested in such subjects, greatly indebted 
to Mr. Cramer for his learned and satisfactory 
investigation into the geography and history of 
ancient Italy. ! 

The name of this gentleman is already per- 
haps not unknown to many of our readers. At 
least, we feel sure, that a Dissertation on the 
Passage of Hannibal over the Alps has given 
much pleasure and information to all who have 
read it, though they may not have known what 
the title page concealed, that it was written 
by Mr. Cramer, in conjunction with a friend 
who travelled with him. We are happy to find, 
that he has been continuing the same line of 
study, and that having previensly brought Han- 
nibal to the Italian side of the Alps, he did not 
leave him there among the barbarous Taurini, | 
but has enabled us to trace him in his marches | 
and countermarches through the heart of Italy, 
and to read our Livy and Polybius with some 
ehance of understanding their conflicting nar- 
ratives. Mr. Cramer appears to be familiarly 
acquainted with the historians and geographers 
of Greece and Italy, and likewise to have 
spared no pains in consulting the works of mo- 
dern Italian antiquaries 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that the | 
local antiquities of Italy have been explored | 
more in detail, and given rise to more elabo- 
rate dissertations, than those of any other 
country. Few districts, indeed, if any, in Eu- 
rope, could promise more to repay the re- | 
searches of the antiquary ; and almost every 
town in Italy, if it has not had its literary so- 
ciety, has at least been explored and illustrated 
by the zeal of some learned native. When we 
look to Italy in its present state, where the 
civil institutions of its divided provinces seem 
to have damped and almost extinguished every 
thing great and noble, and where a taste for 
the fine arts alone flourishes, we should hardly 
expect that so much had been done to illus- 
trate its general and particular history. And 
yet the vast collection of Muratori far exceeds 
any thing which any other country has yet 








produced ; and the names of Mattei, Visconti, 

with those of several other authors, must al- 
ways stand pre-eminent in the antiquarian 
world. We do not mean to speak in commen- 
dation of all the writers upon local antiquities 
which Italy has produced. The theories of 
many of them are so totally opposed to each 
other, that some of them must be pronounced 
fanciful and absurd ; and prejudice in favour of 
his own country, or his own town, which the 
writer would call patriotism, leads him, per 

haps, in many instances, to place the scene of 
some great event in his own neighbourhood, 
not because such a conjecture is borne out by 
facts, but because he and his friends are 
pleased to think that it was so. Mr. Cramer's 
criticisms upon the contradictory notions of 
these writers are generally very judicious ; 
having been in Italy himself, he is better able 
to understand the descriptions of ancient au- 
thors: and an Englishman has an advantage in 
settling the difficulties of Italian history, be- 
cause he has no national or local prejudice to 
warp his decisions. 

The map, which accompanies the present 
work, is also one of the best of the kind which 
we have ever met with: as a companion to the 
ancient historians who treat of Italian affairs, 
it may in future supersede every other: and 
we cannot help commending it for avoiding, 
what is frequently the fault of English maps, 
that great darkness of shade, which being in- 
troduced with a view to designate the moun- 


tains, has the effect of making more than half 


the names of places illegible, or extremely dif- 
ficult to be read. The English maps appear to 
have carried this custom to the greatest ex- 
cess: and whoever has travelled in Switzerland 
cannot have failed to admire the carte routiere 
of Keller, which, though representing the most 
mountainous district in Europe, gives every 
other physical feature of the country distinctly, 
and yet makes the variations of hill and valley 
perfectly apparent. In many maps, which we 
could name, the mountains are evidently 
drawn, in a great measure, by fancy, and are 
arranged so as to make a pleesing picture: 
and as an instance of defect in this way, we 
will refer our readers to most maps of Italy, 
where the promontory of Otranto, or what is call- 
ed the heel of the boot, is represented as divided 
throughout by a continuous chain of moun 
tains. The truth is, as Mr. Cramer's map ex- 
hibits it, that the branch of the Apennines, 
which strikes eastward toward this promon- 
tory, terminates long before it reaches the sea ; 
and the greater part of the peninsula is level 
country, or diversified with low hills. Virgil, 
when he describes .neas as crossing over 
from Epirus to the opposite coast, unde iter 
Italiam cursusque brevissimus undis, makes 
him say, Cum procul obscures colles humilem- 
que videmus Italiam—an expression, which 
would not be intelligible according to most 
maps, but which is completely borne out by 
the real features of the country 

The book now before us will certainly be 
considered a dry work by many who sit down 
and read it through: and in some respects it is 
only a book of reference for persons who are 
studying the classics. This must necessarily 
be the case, since it is the object of the work 
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te notice every town and river mentioned by 
ancient authors: and since, in many of these 


cases, the name is all that is preserved, or, if 


the site can be ascertained, there is no histo- 
rical interest attached to it, many pages are 
taken up with a mere topographical catalogue. 

It is satisfactory, however, to have these 
points finally settled: and there are few read- 
ers, who do not feel their satisfaction increased, 
if they can lay their finger upon a map, and 
follow the series of events from place to place. 
It may be added, that the frequent inspection 
of a map is an important assistant to the me- 
mory: and many a person has put the battle 
of the Trebia before that of the Ticino, be- 
cause his eye was not familiarized with the re- 
lative position of the two rivers. 

The historian Livy ought certainly to feel 
himself indebted to the industry of Mr. Cra- 
mer. We do not mean, that he would feel 
himself much flattered by the mention which is 
made of him: for the censure, Which was 
passed upon him inthe Dissertation upon Han- 
nibal’s passage of the Alps, is here continued 
and supported by such demonstrable argu- 
ments, that it is hopeless to acquit him of great 
ignorance and carelessness. The more the de- 
tails of history and geography are examined, 
the more the qualifications of Livy, for an his- 
torian (always excepting his elegant and easy 
style) are likely to be called in question: but 
there is such confusion, such inconsistencies 
and contradictions in his narrative, if taken by 
itself, that the person who will expose them, 
and reconcile them with more authentic de- 
tails, must be considered a signal benefactor to 
the author. As instances of the happy result 
of critical discussion, we would refer the reader 
to p. 4, &c. of vol. i., where the battle of the 
Ticino is illustrated ; and to p. 177, &c., where 
much light is thrown upon the route, by which 
Hannibal marched from Cisalpine Gaul into 
Etruria. As Mr. Cramer observes, there would 


be no difficulty in deciding the latter point, if 


we had no other account but that of Polybius 
It is the narrative of Livy which it is impossi- 
ble to reconcile with other historians, or with 
the country itself: and his mistake in placing 
the marshes, which annoyed Hannibal, to the 
south of the Apennines instead of to the north, 
is the more remarkable, because in travelling 
from Padua to Rome he went partly in the 
same direction: and his curiosity must have 
been surprisingly small, if he did not turn out 
of his way even once to trace the actual line 
which Hannibal had taken. Literature has 
perhaps sustained no severer loss than in the 
thirty-five last books of Polybius, of which we 
have nothing remaining but a few detached 
fragments. His vulgar Megalopolitan Greek, 
as Lord Monboddo styles it, is certainly any 
thing but agreeable: but if a philosophical 
mind and careful investigation ever qualitied a 
man for writing a history of his own times, the 
lost books of Polybius must have contained a 
treasure, which would be worth all the 145 
books of Livy, if they had all come down to 
us. No man in those days would have made a 
tour in the Alps for the mere purpose of ascer- 
taining the passage of Hannibal, if he had not 
felt the full necessity of accuracy, even in the 
minute points of history and we fully agree 
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with Mr. Cramer, that wherever the accounts 
of Polybius and Livy are at variance, it is 
much the safest course, in the absence of any 
other testimony, always to adhere to Polybius. 

We must now call the attention of our read- 
ers to a portion of the work before us, which 
involves much deeper points of consideration 
than the maneuvres of contending armies, or 
the situation of an ancient town Mr. Cra- 
mer’s Dissertations are historical as well as 
geographical: and those persons, who see no- 
thing in a catalogue of towns and rivers but a 
dry matter of reference, will perhaps take 
more interest in the question of the early colo- 
nization of Italy. This is undoubtedly the most 
interesting portion of the work, though per- 
haps the topographical investigations require 
more labour and patience of research. We do 
not agree with Mr. Cramer in some of his con- 
clusions: nor indeed have we met with any 
theory upon this subject which is altogether 
satisfactory : but so many facts are brought to- 
gether in the course of the two volumes, and 
there is so much judicious reflection upon the 
opinions which have been advanced, that we 
cannot resist entering at some length into this 
interesting and obscure subject. 

When considering the quarter from whence 
Italy was peopled, we are necessarily led into 
the more extended inquiry as to the different 
tribes which have successively peopled Europe. 
Upon this subject we have met with no system 
which seems more plausible, and more borne 
out by existing documents, than that which 
antiquaries of later years have generally adopt- 
ed, that Europe has been peopled by three 
great streams from the East, the Celts, the 
Goths, or Teutones, and the Sarmatians, who 
followed each other in the order in which they 
are here mentioned. The Celts undoubtedly 
occupied France and Spain at the earliest 
periods of which we have any accounts: and 
we, therefore, are obliged to believe that no 
other tribes entered Europe before them. They 
appear to have travelled westward, or to have 
been driven on in that direction by succeeding 
hordes, till they reached the sea and could go 
no farther. The Gothic, Teutonic, or German 
tribes, still continue to oceupy the central re- 
gions of Europe, and from the causes, just 
mentioned, they have not materially changed 
their quarters since the time of Tacitus. av- 
ing pushed the Celts across the Rine, they 
followed them no farther. The country to the 
west was already occupied: and with the ex- 
ception of a few attempts to settle in Gaul, 
which made no lasting impression, they appear 
to have sent off their exuberant population in 
a northern direction. The Sarmatian, or Scla- 
vonic tribes, were evidently later than the Celts 
or Goths in Europe ; and Bohemiaand Moravia, 
where the language is still spoken, may mark 
the farthest extent, to which they travelled to- 
ward the west. 

This threefold migration, in the order of suc- 
cession here observed, will sufficiently account 
for the peopling of Spain, France, Germany, 
and the north and east of Europe. It is noto- 
rious that dialects of the Celtic were spoken in 
Spain, Gaul, and the British isles ; and that the 
nations to the east of the Rhine spoke a differ- 
ent language, which was called German or 
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Teutonic. When we look, however, at the 
two eastern peninsulas of Europe, Italy and 
Greece, the theory just mentioned does not 
appear, at first sight, so obvious or so satisiac- 
tory. The languages of Italy and Greece can- 
not be said in their bases, to be either Celtic or 
Teutonic. That the Latin and the (Molic have 
aclose resemblance to each other, needs no 
demonstration ; but when we compare them 
with the dialects of the West of Europe, they 
appear in some respects to stand alone: and if 
athnity of language is to be our guide, we must 
trace the colonization of these two countries 
from some other quarter than from the Celtic 
or Teutonic tribes. ‘The Sclavonic nations be- 
ing the last which entered Europe, are evi- 
dently excluded from having furnished the first 
settlers in Italy or Greece 

Among the French antiquaries Freret and 
Pelloutier, and among the Italians Bardelli and 
Durandi, have written learnedly to prove, that 
the first people of Italy were Celts. Cluverius, 
Maffei, and Mazzochi, are not disposed to agree 
with this hypothesis, and Mr. Cramer evidently 
does not, on the whole, believe in it. We are 
rather surprised to meet with expressions in 
his book, which would seem to confound the 
Celts with the Teutones; whereas, notwith- 
standing some coincidences in manners and 
rites, they are clearly of adifferentorigin. Their 
languages are radically dissimilar ; the marked 
peculiarity of their hair and eyes, which Taci- 
tus observed, might alone serve to distinguish 
them : and the relative position of the two people, 
as well as the history of their wars, show, as 
was observed above, that the Celts preceded 
the Tentones in forming a settlement in Eu- 
rope. Upon the whole we can see no reason 
to give up the theory which we have long en- 
tertained, that Italy was first peopled by Celtic 
tribes 
ing the first settlers in Europe be true, we 
should naturally expect that they were also the 
first to enter Italy. The Germans may have 
followed them into that country, but the Celts 
would have led the way: and there are perhaps 


strong reasons to induce us to believe that this | 


was actually the case. In the first place, the 
notion was not without supporters in ancient 
tunes. Solinus and Servius both preserve tra- 
ditions, that the Umbri were of the same race 
with the ancient Gauls. (vol. i. p. 252.) It has 
often been observed, that the names of moun- 
tains and rivers in Italy, particularly in the 
northern parts, are of Celtic derivation: and 
the widely extended term Apennine is evidently 
connected with Pen, a head or eminence 

One of the most important means for de- 
ciding questions of this nature is found in the 
analogy of languages: but it is a subject which, 
at the same time, is involved in great difficul 
ties, and frequently leads to fanciful and un- 
founded hypotheses. If we say that the first 
inhabitants of Italy were Celts, we should cer- 
tainly be called upon to show that the language 
spoken in Italy bore an affinity to the Celtic. 
Mr. Cramer and other antiquaries dwell much 
upon the fact of the small resemblance which 
the Celtic has either to the Latin or the an- 
cient Etruscan ; and hence they conclude, that 
the theory of the Celtic colonization of Italy 
eannot be maintained. But if the Celts who 








If what has been said of the Celts be- | . 
| they bear a close resemblance to the Celtic. 


| This we conceive to be an important fact; and 


| enter largely not only into the com 
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firet entered Italy were followed by settlers of 
a totally different race, and if these, as we shal! 
show presently, were more advanced in civiliza- 
tion than the people whom they already found 
there, it is highly probable that the language, 
which was the result of this intermixture, 
would partake more of the latter colonists, and 
retain but little of the ruder Celtic. That this 
is not mere conjecture may be Fm gemy by a re- 
ference to our own country. Of all the hete- 
rogeneous elements which compose modern 
English, it is notorious, that a very smail pro- 
— of words are British or Welsh; and yet 
10w erroneously would Cluverius or Mr. Cra- 
mer conclude from this, that England was not 
first peopled by Celts? Now we imagine that 
the very same effect was produced in Italy 
which happened here. The Romans conquered 
the Britons, andthe Latin language was diffused 
over great part of the island: when the Ro- 
manized Britons became too weak to resist their 
Saxon invaders, the language was remoulded 
into a German cast; and when the Normans 
got possession of the throne, though, numeri- 
eally, they were but few, yet, from being 
more polished and having the government in 
their hands, they infused a great portion of 
French into the language ; and, without taking 
notice of the Celtic or the Latin, it may be 
said, that the genius of the language is essen- 
tially German, with the addition of a large vo- 
eabulary of Norman terms. So uncertain and 
delusive a science is etymology ; and so diffi- 
cult is it to trace the first settlers in any coun- 
try by observing its language at any given 
period. Still, however, a considerable resem- 
blance has been pointed out between the Latin 
and Celtic languages ;* greater, perhaps, than 
what Mr. Cramer is aware of; and it may be 
observed, that in many instances where the 
Latin terms have no affinity with the Greek, 


when Mr. Cramer says, “that as the Greek 
language in its most ancient form appears to 
; ition of 
the Latin language, but also into that of the 
other Italian dialects, the first settlers of Italy 
and those of Greece were of the same race,” 
we cannot allow his conclusion. A resem- 
blance between Greek and Latin no more 
proves that the first settlers of the two coun- 
tries were of the same race, than the resem- 
blance between French and English would 
prove, that the Normans were the first settlers 
or first invaders of Britain 


Our theory then is this: we conceive that 


} Italy was first peopled by land and from the 
| north by a tribe of Celts; that these settlers, 


as their numbers multiplied, extended their 
journeyings toward the south; and that at a 
very early period another nation, of a totally 
different origin and language, came from the 


| east by sea, and formed settlements on various 


parts of the coast. This maritime people we 
conceive to be the Pelasgi ; and we cannot ex- 
press our approbation too strongly of Mr. Cra- 
mer’s ingenious conjecture that the Pelasgi and 
the Tyrrheni were the same. This remark, 
which clears up so many difficulties has been 





See the Classica! Journal, vol. iii. p. 121 
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almost totally disregarded by modern writers ; 
though some of the ancient historians, as no- 
ticed by Mr. Cramer, had evidently heard the 
notion discussed. Every circumstance which 
we read of the Tyrrheni and the Pelasgi coin- 
cides; they are spoken of as occupying the 
same districts ; they had each the same migra- 
tory habits, and the same fondness for piratical 
excursions; and what one writer says of the 
Pelasgi as settling in Italy, another mentions in 
almost the same terms, calling them Tyrrheni. 
We thus get rid at once of the improbable 
story of the Tyrrhenians being a body of Ly- 
dians who sailed for Italy ; though the basis of 
the fable may have more truth than Mr. @ra- 
mer seems willing to allow : and if the Pelasgi 
came from the east, as all history and tradition 
makes them to have done, it is very possible, 
that a body of them, who had once inhabited 
Lydia, moved afterwards into Italy. 


The question as to the date of the first Pelas- | 


gic or Tyrrhenian migration into Italy isa very 
difficult one. We have said, that we conceive 


the Celts to be the first people who entered | 


Italy, and that the Pelasgic settlements on the 
coast were of a later date. We do not, how- 


ever, mean to adhere rigorously to this prece- | 


dence. We think it probable, that this was 
the case: but we hear of the Pelasgi in Greece 
at a very early period : and if the Chronicle of 
Eusebius may be depended upon, which makes 
the Pelasgic kingdom of Sicyon to have been 
established A. C. 2089, it is possible that in 
some of their maritime expeditions they may 
have visited Italy not long after the Celts had 
arrived there, or even before. What we wish 
to assert is, that the great mass of the Italian 
population in early times was Celtic, and that 
the Pelasgi and the Celts were of a totally dif- 
ferent origin. 

One of the most interesting speculations, but 
at the same time the most difficult, connected 
with the history of man, is that which concerns 
the origin of nations and the diversity of lan- 
guages. We do not mean to enter into the 
discussion, whether the confusion of tongues at 
Babel is to be understood of the creation of cer- 
tain new languages, or whether the differences 
which now exist have grown up in the lapse of 
ages, and been the gradual effect of separation. 
Arguments might not be wanting to lead us to 
the former notion. 
rences between the Celtic dialects and those of 
China might be caused by different hordes 
going off in an easterly and a westerly direc- 
tion, and never having any intercourse after- 
wards: but when we find such a striking diffe- 
rence between the languages of the Celtic and 
Teutonic nations, the ae of whom followed 
close upon the former, without any other peo- 
ple intervening, the same theory does not ap- 
pear adequate to explain the fact. We might be 
prepared, however, for great dissimilarity of 
language between the Celtic and the Pelasgi, 


if we imagine, as seems to be the case, that the | 


former entered Europe by passing to the north 
of the Euxine,-while the latter went by the 
south of it. 
roll away before the two tribes, originally of 
the same family, came again into contact ; and 
it is not improbable to suppose that this meeting 
would first be brought about in Italy 








It is true, that the diffe- 


If this were so, many ages would | 
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Without pretending to settle minute details, 
we pe conclude, that the confusion of tongues 
took place somewhere in the plains watered by 
the Euphrates. It was here that the great hive 
of mankind was gathered together : and it was 
from hence, as from a common centre, that 
they sent out swarms in various directions. It 
was generally imagined, that the Celts were 
the same people who were more anciently 
called Cimmerians, and that they were de- 
scended from Gomer, the son of Japheth. 
There is certainly some resemblance in the 
name ; and it is not undeserving of remark, 
that the Cimmerii mentioned by Homer (Od. 
A. 14.) are supposed by some commentators to 
have been seated on the western coast of Italy. 
This we do not believe to be correct; but it is 
unquestionable that Homer understood by the 
Cimmerii a people who inhabited the western 
part of Europe. These Gomerians, Cimme- 
rians, or Celts, we imagine to ‘iave left the 
plains of Shinar, in a northerly direction. Un- 
civilized tribes, whose only occupation is to 
provide themselves with food, would not be 
likely to cross any large river, till their increas- 


| ing numbers compelled them to seek for room; 


still less would they have the desire or the 
means to venture across any portion of the sea: 
but if we inspect a map, it will appear less diffi- 
cult for them to have crossed the Straits of 
Caffa, or Cimmerian Bosphorus, than to havo 
surmounted the successive obstacles which 
met them to the north. That the Cimmerians 
did cross these straits, we have undeniable evi- 
dence: the Cimmerian Bosphorus and Cimme- 
rian Chersonese attest the fact, and to this 
day the name of Crimea preserves a trace of 
its ancient inhabitants. Herodotus informs us, 
that the Cimmerians were the original in- 
habitants of what was afterwards called Scy- 
thia ; (which confirms, by the way, the relative 
order of migration of the Celtic and Scythian 
or German tribes:) and in this direction we 
may suppose that they penetrated farther and 
farther into Europe, till they finally reached 
the ocean in Gaul and Spain. There is no 
evidence that any Celtic tribes ever settled in 
Greece, and the physical features of Europe 
will explain the reason. These roaming hordes, 
who were only travelling in search of a fertile 
country, would not be tempted to cross the 
Danube, which for several hundred miles from 
its mouth, is broad and rapid; or if they did, 


| the Thracian mountains would deter them 


from penetrating farther to the south. Thus 
the Celtic tribes would never have descended 
into Greece ; and having arrived at the top of 
the Adriatic, they would gradually pass through 


| the defiles of the Julian Alps, and by the valley 
of the Adige into Italy 


We again refer our 
readers to a map of Europe, and it will appear 
highly probable, that a stream of people, flowing 
from the east, would enter Italy trom the north, 
without having descended into Greece. 

That Italy was first peopled trom the north- 
east, rather than from the north-west, seems 
probable a priori, though we cannot bring 
much evidence to prove that it was so. Mr 
Cramer, however, who thinks (erroneously in 
our opinion) that Italy was peopled Ain 
Greece, brings these settlers along the shores 
of Epirus and Ulyrium, and so by the head of 
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the Adriatic into Italy. He probably saw reason 
to conclude that the first inhabitants, from 
whatever quarter they came, entered the penin- 
sula in that direction; and in this respect we 
perfectly agree with him, though we believe, 
as stated above, that this migration from the 
north-east was not of Grecian, but of Celtic 
tribes. When the Celts, who were gradually 


advancing westward, became entangled in the | 


Alpine regions of Switzerland, some straggling 


members of their body would naturally explore | 


the defiles of the mountains, and thus descend 
into the plains of Lombardy by the numerous 
passes which now form the communication be- 
tween the two countries. Here also we are 
happy to find Mr. Cramer agreeing with us ; 
and in speaking of the Sicani, Siculi, and 
Ligures, who came from the west, he deduces 
them all from a Celtic stock. This is granting 
nearly all that we desire. He thinks, indeed, 
that the Umbri were the most ancient inhabi- 
tants, and these he does not suppose to have 
been a race of Celts. We think it probable 
that they were ; and in assigning the relative 
antiquity of the colonists from the north-east, 
and those from the north-west, we should be 
disposed not to make any great difference be- 
tween them. If the Sicani were settled 
Sicily, as Thucydides asserts, before the Siculi, 
we must naturally conclude that they entered 
Italy before them, and that the former were 
gradually pushed southward by the latter. 


Thucydides indeed adds, that the Sicani came 


from Iberia, having been driven out thence by 
the Ligures; and in this he is generally sup- 
posed to mean, that the Sicani came from 
Spain. This retrograde movement, at such an 
early period, would certainly be a perplexing 
phenomenon: but, perhaps, in assuming Iberia 
to mean Spain, the geographers have decided 
hastily. In the little intercourse which there 
was between Greece and the west of Europe, 
it is probable that great inaccuracy would exist 
as to the names of places, and the roving tribes 
would themselves give the same name to the 
different countries which they successively 
oceupied. Thus we know that Italy in early 
times was called Hesperia, till a more western 
country than this discovered, and the 
name of Hesperia was transferred to Spain 
So also Iberia, the name by which the Greeks 
in later times undoubtedly designated Spain, 
may have been applied in earlier ages to a 
country much more to the east, or indeed to 
many countries; and it was not till they ar- 
rived at the ocean, and could proceed no far 
ther, that the name acquired a fixed and settled 
Be this as it may, it seems proba 
Ligures, and Siculi, enter 
ed Italy in the order here mentioned ; that 
they were Celtic tribes, who came from the 
north or north-west, and that they gradually 
descended through the whole of Italy, and the 
first and last of them passed over into Sicily 
We may mention by the way that the diffe- 
rent names of barbarous tribes are very likely 
to mislead geographers. Many persons seem 
to imagine, and Mr. Cramer is not altogether 
free from this notion, 
Umbri, Siculi, Sicani, &c. these people must 
be actually different nations, and must have 
come from different quarters. This we conceive 


was 


application 
ble that the Sicani, 
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to be a mistaken assumption. In the first 
place, when migratory hordes are in transitu, 
and taking possession of a new country, they 
would hardly have any name at all; they would 
not want to speak of themselves collectively ; 


| and they must come into contact with some 


other nation, before they would be distinguished 
by a particular name. We may imagine, how- 
ever, when any portion of them became sta- 
tionary, as they would in a mountainous coun- 
try, that the inhabitants of one valley might 
speak of their neighbours under some collective 
title: and thus, when the Celts entered Ital 
by different defiles of the Alps, they woeld 
carry with them different names; and if they 
continued distinct, the name would continue 
also. But it is obvious that in such cases a 
diversity of name is not the smallest proof of a 
diversity of origin ; nor have we any more rea- 
son to conclude that the Umbri, Sicani, and 
Siculi were a different people, than that the 
Brigantes, Silures, and Ordovices, who inhabi- 
ted different parts of Britain, were distinct in 
their origin. We may add that the same name 





in | 


might be borne successively by different tribes; 
and that the name might in fact be imposed 
upon the country rather than upon the people: 
thus, for instance, the people who lived at the 
top of the Gulf of Genoa, were called Ligures: 
but if the first tribes who bore this name passed 
on toward the south, the neighbours, who were 


| either not aware of the change, or not interest- 


ed in it, might still apply the same term Li 
gures to the next occupiers of the same dis- 
trict; and this may account for the confusion 


| made in names of countries by the Grecian 


geographers. We repeat, however, that the 
existence of a diversity of appellation is no 
proof that the occupiers of Italy were not all of 
one common stock. This conclusion could 
only be drawn from a diversity of language 

national features, under certain circumstances, 
are not an unsafe test; but since we cannot 
pretend to tell at the present day whether the 
Umbri and the Siculi were similar or dissimilar 
in the colour of their hair, and the contour of 
their nose or chin, we can only judge of them 
by their language; and Mr. Cramer's own 
work will supply the proof, that there was no 
radical difference in any of the dialects of an- 

cient Italy. At least we have met with only 
one exception to this fact, and that perhaps is 
misrepresented by Mr. Cramer. He is un- 

doubtedly right in observing, that the Veneti 
were the last people who penetrated into Italy 
by that frontier ; (vol. i. p. 112.) but he quotes 
Polybius as saying, that the Veneti differed in 
language from the Gauls, whence he concludes 
that they came from a different stock. The 
expression of Polybius is, yAwrry arora xpw- 
mevot (ii. 17.), which perhaps may not mark a 
greater difference than what we know to exist 
between the dialects of the Celtic in Wales and 
Scotland ; and we may remember, that Poly 

bius was comparing the language of the Veneti 
with that of the Gauls who then lived in Lom- 
bardy, and whose ancestors had probably pour 

ed into E urope many centuries before the re- 





that when we read of 


cent colony of the Veneti. Polybius himself 
» says, that they resembled the Gauls in dress 
: and Strabo gives it as his own 
We therefore 


and manner 
| opinion, that they were Gauls 
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see no reason for mistrusting the conclusion to 
which we came above, that Italy was first peo- 
pled by Celtic tribes from the north. 

As to which of the numerous people were 
entitled to be called Aborigines, we confess 
that it appears to us an unimportant question. 
Some modern writers have discussed it with 
as much earnestness, as if they had been anxi- 
ous to make out the claim of the ancient Athe- 
nians, and to prove that some one tribe had 
sprung out of the earth, or descended from the 
clouds. When we speak of the Aborigines of 
Italy, we of course mean the people who first 
inhabited it; and when Mr. Cramer says that 
the Umbri appear to him to have the best 
claim to the title of its aboriginal inhabitants, 
(vol. i. p. 14.) we are not disposed to differ from 
him; but at the same time, from the mountain- 
ous nature of its northern frontier, it is proba- 
ble that the first settlers came in many and 
nearly simultaneous bodies, and that several 
hordes would be united, before a political power 
of any importance would be established. 

We must now proceed to consider whether 
any settlements were formed in Italy by peo- 
ple of a totally different origin from the Celts. 
Mr. Cramer is evidently of opinion, as we have 
stated already, that the first inhabitants came 
from the east ; by which he means, that they 
were of the same race with the people who 
first settled in Greece. With this position we 
cannot agree. We conceive that two nations, 
from totally different stocks, formed the earliest 
settlements in Italy, the Celts and the Pelasgi. 
Having given our opinion concerning the Cel- 
tic migrations, we may now discuss those of 
the Pelasgi. We must again call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the ingenious hypothesis 
of Mr. Cramer, that the Tyrrheni and Pelasgi 
are to be considered the same. Ancient wri- 
ters have preserved accounts of very early set- 
tlements being made in Italy by people under 
both of these names; and we repeat that we 
do not pretend to settle the question, whether 
the Celts from the north, or the Tyrrheni from 
the east, were the first to set foot in Italy. We 
are rather inclined, however, to give prece- 
dence to the former. Antiquaries have endea- 
voured to trace the Pelasgi from Peleg, the 
descendant of Shem, in the same manner as 
they have deduced the Celts or Cimmerians 
from Gomer the son of Japheth. However 
this may be, there is certainly evidence to show, 
that the Pelasgi reached Europe by the south 
coast of the Euxine, passing through Asia Mi- 
nor. They are stated from the first to have 
been of a wandering turn, and to have been 
addicted to expeditions by sea. That this lat- 
ter circumstance should exist in the Pelasgic, 
rather than in the Celtic tribes, will appear ex- 
tremely probable, if we consider the direc- 
tions in which the two families proceeded 
The Celts, as soon as they were got to the west 
of the Euxine, would never have a sight of the 
sea till they reached the western extremity of 
Europe; but if we suppose the descendants of 
Peleg to have left the plain of Shinar at the 
same time with the children of Gomer, they 
would naturally reach the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean in a third of the time which would 
be necessary to bring the Gomerians to the 
coast of the Atlantic. Here the same cause, 
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which led the Gomerians to extend themselves 
progressively in a western direction, would 
oblige the Pelasgi to betake themselves to the 
sea. Their numbers were increasing, and they 
were arrived at the end of their continent ; 
they had therefore nothing to do but to spread 
themselves along the coast of Asia Minor, and 
to send off colonies by sea. The narrow straits 
of the Hellespont would not be difficult to 
cross, even without the aid of ships; and seve- 
ral of the islands of the #gean were within 
sight of the shore. Accordingly we find that 
Lemnos and Imbius were colonized by the Pe- 
lasgi in very early times ; and Diodorus Sicu- 
lus tells us, that the ancient name of Lesbos 
was Pelasgia. Hence they seem to have sent 
out expeditions for colonization or piracy into 
various countries of Greece. Part of Thessaly 
was called Pelasgia, and the Pelasgic wall of 
Athens is well known to the classical reader 

We may suppose the Pelasgic settlements in 
Thessaly to have been previous to the Trojan 
war, because Homer recognises the name; but 
he also mentions the Pelasgi as a separate peo- 
ple, who lived in the neighbourhood of Caria, 
which confirms what was said above, that the 
Pelasgi, in their journey westward, traversed 
Asia Minor. It seems not improbable that the 
ancient inhabitants of Caria were themselves 
Pelasgi: at least we know from Thucydides, 
that the Carians had a naval force in the ear 

liest periods of Grecian history, and Minos is 
said to have collected a navy which defeated 
them. 

We should be inclined to ascribe the mari 
time expeditions of the Pelasgi to a very re 
mote period of antiquity. Perhaps many of 
the stories which the early poets preserved of 
the fabulous ages before the records of authen- 
tic history began, may be traced to these wan- 
dering voyages of the Pelasgi. Ifany of them 
returned back to the quarter from whence they 
set out, they would naturally recount the won- 
ders which they had seen; and it is not unna 
tural, that these wonders should be exaggera 
ted. The poets also would not neglect such 
valuable supplies; and without adhering te 
unities of time and place, they might bring to- 
gether the stories which were related by many 
different parties, and work them into an enter- 
taining whole. The Argonautic expedition 
may have been one of these poetical romances, 
the basis of which was a scattered collection 
of truths cemented together by the imagina 
tion of the compiler. This curious fable had 
evidently many variations; or, as we should 
say now, went through many editions. At 
first, it was confined to a voyage from Thes 
saly to Colchos on the Euxine: and we may 
observe by the way, that Thessaly is known to 
have been the first and principal settlement of 
the Pelasgi in Greece. Succeeding poets ap- 
pear to have vied with each other in their mar- 
vellous additions to this voyage; and the best 
way of accounting for the extraordinary route, 
by which the Argonauts were made to return 
to their country, is to suppose, that the won- 
ders of different travellers were also woven to- 
gether without any regard to the connexion or 
probability of events. According to some, the 


| ship Argo was carried over land and launched 


at the top of the Adriatic ; and such a story is 
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so wild and extravagant, that it could only have 


been added with a view to introduce the adven- | 


tures of some persons who had returned from 
Italy soon after the discovery of the country 


It has been a frequent attempt of commen- | 


tators to settle the geographical descriptions 
iven by Homer; and among other disputes it 
as been questioned, whether Ulysses is repre- 
sented as visiting Italy. Mr. Cramer is evi- 
dently inclined not to attach much credit to the 
critics, who have identified the names of places 
in the Odyssey with certain parts of Italy. 
But he surely goes too far, when he hints that 
Homer describes places which never had an ac- 
tual existence. We would rather imagine, as 
observed above, that in common with his bro- 
ther poets he led his hero an imaginary voy- 
age, but introduced into his narrative the ac- 
counts which he had actually received from 
different travellers. It does not follow, that 
Homer himself had any definite notion of the 
situation or relative distances of the places 
which he names: as far as he was able he pro- 
bably adhered to truth: but his main object 
was to make Ulysses meet with all the perils 
and dangers, and to visit all the strange places, 
of which he had received any account. It is 
useless, therefore, to attempt to reconcile all 
his statements; and we will undertake to say, 
that itnevercan be done. Thus, when Homer 
mentions the Cimmerii, it is very possible that 
he had no notion of their geographical posi- 
tion; but it can hardly be doubted, that he had 
heard of such people somewhere : and it seems 
almost certain, that they were not in Italy 
For when he first mentions them, he says (A 
13.) that they were near to the ocean: and 
shortly after he makes such an evident distine- 
tion between the ocean and the sea (M. 1, 2.) 
that according to Homer they should rather be 
placed in Spain. The Pillars of Hercules or 
Straits of Gibraltar were undoubtedly known 
in Homer's days, though perhaps only to a few 
and such a long voyage would naturally be 
embellished with many marvellous adventures 
Whether we are to understand Sicily by the 
country of the Cyclops, is a more difficult 
question. It is most probable, that we should 
be right in doing so, because all later writers 
cee the Cyclops in that country. Homer, 
however, seeins only to have heard of the peo- 
ple, and to have known nothing of their rela- 
tive situation. He at least makes use of no 
description which might not apply to any other 
country as well as Sicily. All that we have 
to guide us is, that from the Malean promon- 
tory to the land of the Lotophagi, was a voyage 
of nine days, during which time the wind was 





| 
| 





ly fertile, and corn and vines are mentioned 
am its productions. The people lived in 
pA the tops of high hills: and in Sir R 
C. Hoare’s account of Sicily there is the fol 
lowing passage :—“ The singularity of the val 
ley consists in the traces it displays of the ha 
bitations of a numerous people, w era, and 
even whose very cxistentn, ea escaped the at 
tention of history. These dwellings form dif 
ferent stories, excavated in the rocks on each 
side the valley; some at so considerabie a 
height as to be accessible only by ladders, or 
by a connexion with the lower story.”—(p.66.) 
This furnishes a close illustration of Homer's 
expression, 


AAD’ biy’ UlnrAwe ‘ogewy valour: xagnra, 
"Es owirrs yaudugoirs .... (LI. 113.) 


and inclines us to think that the people whom 
Homer calls Cyclops lived in Sicily. It seems 
that Telemus, the son of Eurymus, had visited 
them before Ulysses, (I. 509): and though the 
voyage of Ulysses was a fable, we may safely 
believe that Telemus was a real character, 
who had actually visited the country ; and Ho 
mer may have taken this opportunity of intro 
ducing the name of one of his own friends into 
his poem. In another place (A. 106), he men 
tions the island Trinacria ; but there is nothing 


| to show the identity of that country with what 





blowing a gale ; and from the Lotophagi to the | 


Cyclops was apparently a short distance 
There can be no question but that the Cyclops, 
according to Homer's notion of them, were a 
barbarous people. They, at least, could have 
no affinity with any Grecian stock, and they 
appear evidently to have occupied their coun- 
try before any ships touched there from Greece 
or Asia. We conceive them to have been the 
Celtic Aborigines. Homer expressly says that 
they had no ships, which would be rather sin 
gular, if we believe them to be islanders: but 
the fact is in accordance with what we know 
ef Celtic customs. Their country was extreme- 





he had before named as the land of the Cy- 
clops. But it is time that we should leave Ho 
mer’s Sinbad, and return to the Pelasgi ot 
Tyrrheni. 

We have said that they appear to have visit 
ed Italy in very early times: and we should be 
inclined to think that they went invariably by 
sea. Freret would wish to prove that they 
reached Italy by land; but Mr. Cramer well 
observes, that they “ were unquestionably « 
maritime people ; and their first settlements, 
Hadria, Spina, and Ravenna, were seaport 
towns.’ Few events in history are more re 
markable than the rapid progress which the 
Tyrrheni made in Italy; and nothing shows 
more forcibly the advantage which civilization 
possesses over numbers and more ancient pos 
session. ‘The Umbri and Siculi appear to have 
been the most powerful of the Celtic inhabi 
tants: and we copy the following passage from 
Mr. Cramer's work, which excellently de- 
scribes the manner in which a few Pelasgic 
adventurers successively spread themselves 
over the fairest part of Italy. 

“ They gradually advanced from the Po into 
the country of the Umbri, who, being then at 
war with the Siculi, gladly received their as 
sistance, and after the expulsion of the enemy, 
gave them settlements and lands in the newly 
acquired territory, which was Etruria Prope: 
In the history of these events I adhere chiefly 
to the authority of Philistus, the Sicilian his 
torian, who makes the Siculi of Ligurian or 
gin; and states that the people who expelled 
them were the Umbri and the Pelasgi, that 
being the most rational and intelligible account 
of this very early revolution. According to 
the same historian, the migration of the Siculi 
took place about eighty years before the siege 
of Troy, which agrees nearly with the dats 
assigned to the same event by Hellicanus, # 
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that we shall not be very far from the mark in 
assigning the date of about one hundred years 
before the Trojan war, to the settlement of the 
Tyrrheni Pelasgi in Etruria. Here, then, they 


founded, with the assistance of the natives, | 
| the same way 
| to prove that the inhabitants of Italy learned 


their first twelve cities; and if we conceive 
this people bringing with them all the improve- 
ments in war, navigation, and general civiliza 

tion, which Greece was then beginning to de- 
rive from her proximity to the East and to 
Egypt, into a country only inhabited, and that 
partially, by rude and savage clans, we shall 
easily form an idea of the great and rapid in- 
fluence which they would exercise over the 
moral and political state of Italy. We must 
suppose them to have been joined, from time 
to time, by numerous bands of Pelasgi, adven- 
turers like themselves, as Ephorus represented 
them, who would flock from different parts of 
Greece to any country where renown and profit 
were tobe acquired. The Tyrrhenian pirates, 


who had hitherto infested the A.vean, would | 


naturally retire, when that sea was protected 
by the navy of Minos, to the seas of Italy, to 
exercise there the habits which they had ac- 


quired from the Phoenicians, and which remain- | 
| to Phe nician rather than to Pe lasgic arrivals 


ed so long a characteristic of their nation 
We learn from Strabo, that the Greeks did not 
venture to send colonies into Sicily till long 
after the fall of Troy, owing to the dread in- 
aspired by those formidable depredators 


appear that they formed settlements on almost 
every part of the coast washed by the Tyr- 
rhenian sea. Their colonies in Campania and 
in Lucania, where Pastum is supposed to have 
been first founded by them, as well as others 
on tho shores of the Adriatic, also sufficiently 
attest their busy and enterprising spirit. They 
seem in fact to have spread themselves over 
all Italy, and in that sense we may perhaps 
take the assertion of Livy to be true, that the 
Tuscan name had reached every part of thy 
peninsula and its seas before the arrival of 
#neas. But it was in Etruria, proper! 
ealled, that the Tyrrheni laid the first fou 
tion of this power, and established under Jas 
chon their ety a ¢ 
cities.”"—( Vol. i. p. 163, &c.) 

The whole of this extract so entirely agre 
with our own theory as to tho po 
Italy, that we wonder Mr. Cramer 
more decidedly have drawn the e¢ 
that its first inhabitants were Ce! 
semblance which the Etrusean and latin | 
guages bear to the Greek, would not at all kk 
us to agree with Mr. Cramer in thinking t! 
the first inhabitants were of a Grecian stoe! 
We have already said, that a civilized people 
will always impress its language 
which is more barbarous, if the two becom« 
blended together: and there is a fact men 
tioned by Pliny and Victorinus, which we be 
lieve is not alluded to in Mr. Cramer’s book ; 
this is, that the Pelasgi, under the guidance of 
Hercules, introduced letters into Latium 
Whoever we are to suppose this Hercules to 
have been, we have here an acknowledged 
tradition that letters were introduced by the 
Pelasgi; and every one who has investigated 
the subject must have observed that the Latin 
Janguage resembles the Holic more than anv 
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From | 
the tradition preserved by Lycophron, it would 


other Grecian dialect; and the Molic is 
known to be the oldest form of the Greek lan- 
guage. It may be added that the ancient 
Etruscans wrote from right to left, and the 
old Pelasgic imscriptions are also written in 
These faots may be brought 


much from the Greeks: but we repeat that 
the whole course of ancient history leads us to 
conclude, that the first and original settlers 
were of a totally different stock. — 

When it is said that the Pelasgi carried let- 
ters into Italy, this nust not be understood of 
the first comers; for there is every reason to 
think that the Pelasgi themselves learned the 
use of letters from the Phanicians: and Cad 
mus, who had the honour of importing this im- 
provement into Greece, did not arrive there 
till regular settlements had been made in many 
parts of the country. It must, therefore, have 
been some time subsequent to Cadim is, that the 
use of letters was carried into Italy The 
Pheenicians themselves may perhaps have vi 
sited the Italian coasts in ancient times: and 
some of the early traces of civilization, which 
we meet in that country, may have been owing 


The Egyptians may have contributed 
their share in introducing some improvements 
Diodorus Siculus has that Egypt 
into different parts: and, 
according to was 
written upon this subject by Ister, an inhabi- 
tant of Alexandria. But of these Egyptian 
colonies little or nothing is known. History 
has preserved the names of Cecrops, Erictho 
nius, Danaus, and others, who undoubtedly 
went from that country into Greece: and it is 
the opinion of Shuckford, that they arrived 
fore the time of Moses, when 
i great tyranny and op 
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ble my of Carthage. Mr. Cramer in a few 
words describes the decline and ruin of their 
political consequence. 


“ Had the Tuscans formed a regular and ef- 
fective plan for securing their conquests and 
strengthening their contederacies, they would 
have been the masters of Italy, and perhaps of 
the world, instead of the Romans. But their 
enterprises, after a certain period, seem to 
have been desultory, and their measures ill 
combined and ineffectual. A fatal want of in- 
ternal union which prevailed amongst their 
states, as Strabo judiciously observes, render- 
ed them an easy conquest to their Gallic in- 
vaders in the north of Italy, and to the hardy 
Samnites in Campania; while Rome was eim- 
ing at the very centre of their power and exist- 
ence those persevering and systematic attacks, 
which with her were never known to fail. The 
history of the Tuscans, subsequently to the 
foundation of Rome, is to be gleaned from 
Livy, and at intervals from short detached no- 
tices in the Greek historians and poets: but a 
rich field is left open to the antiquary, who 
would illustrate the annals of this interesting 
people from the monuments that are daily dis- 
covered in their country, which seems des- 
tined to be the seat of the arts and of good 
taste through a perpetuity of ages.”.—(Vol. i 
p. 169, 170.) 

The early history of Rome is involved in 
atill greater obscurity than that of the Tu 
cans. The Roman antiquariest 
puted as to the date of its foundation, and n 
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than falls to the lot of a single reign: but it 
was such a constitution as Rome did receive, 
and which it was afterwards enabled to bring 
to a state of greater perfection than any an- 
cient form of government that we are ac- 
quainted with. Suppose the story of Lucretia 
false, we cannot deny that monarchy was es- 
tablished at Rome, and made way for consular 
authority about the time that Livy pretends, 
though that historian may be wrong in giving 
Valerius Publicola, and not Horatius Barbatus, 
as a colleague to Brutus. The valour of Ho 
ratius Cocles, and the fortitude of Mutius 
Sewvola, may be left to the admiration of 
school boys; but the siege of Rome by Por- 
senna is no idle tale invented for their amuse 
ment, though it should be proved that the con 
sequences of that event were not so honoura 
ble to the Romans as Livy has chosen to re- 
present them. It is a disputed point, whether 
two or five tribun 
it first: but does that doubt invalidate the 
fact of the secession to the Mons Sacer? Can 
cel three-fourths of the Roman victories and 
triumphs over the A.qui and Volsci, will it be 
less true that the former were nearly extermi- 
nated, the latter completely subjugated? Say, 
it was gold, and not the valour of her dictator 
and his troops, which delivered Rome from the 
she may surely boast of having lived 
to revenge herself on the barbarian foe, and of 
having, by a hundred triumphs, blotted out the 
stain of that transaction, and of the shameful 
route on the ban of the Allia. In short, 
tine muse when read- 
| . and hesitate 
iny of the events 
indmarks enough 
r far from our 
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as the antiquarians interpreted it, by a woman 
whose name was Lupa ; and the nurse of Cy- 


rus was Spaco, which in the Medan language | 


signified a bitch. The battle of the Horatii and 
Curiatii may remind us of what Herodotus re- 


lates of the combat between the Argians and | 


Tegeans, though in the latter case there were 
300 on each side, and only three in the former. 


The history of Herodotus may bring to our re- | 


collection many coincidences of this kind; 
some of which, particularly the resemblance 
between Romulus and Cyrus, appear almost 
too striking to have happened twice and in 
different countries. We may remember also 
that Herodotus ended his days at Thurium, in 
the south of Italy: and it is well observed by 
Tiraboschi, that when the Romans are said to 
have derived all their literature from Greece, 
we are to understand Magna Grecia, from 
which country the earliest Roman writers 
came, and in which Thuriam was situated 
Admitting, however, that much of the early 
history of Rome is fabulous, or borrowed from 
the histories of other countries. much of it 
may also be true 
form as to this part of the subject, there w 
be difficulties to encounter, which the a 
italian writers do not enable us to surn it 
rhus it seems likely to remain for ever und 
cided, whether Romulus was the founder 
new city, or whether the Tuscans had inh 
ed it long before. That sucha person a 
mulus existed—that he came from Alba 
occupied a strong position on some of 
zeven hills, is too well attested 
tradition, to be altogether de: 
same time, when we recollect th 
power extended over all that ; 
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highly improbable that so g 
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country 
ritune people in the time 
or at least in the time of Homer, is evident 
from the fact mentioned by him of the ships 
which led their forces to Troy having been 
because they took 

But we have ob 


Projan war, 


furnished by Agamemnon, * 
neern in nay il affairs 
served above, that when a nation or a tribe 
were in the habit of changing their abode, the 
name by which they were known might be 
left impressed pon different districts. That 
the Arcadians were Pelasgians, we know, not 
only from Pansanias, who expressly asserts the 


hypothe sis we | 


fact, but from the more ancient testimony of 
Herodotus. It is perfectly possible, therefore, 
that a tribe of the same Pelasgi who ultimately 
settled in the interior of Peloponnesus, may 
have sailed in very early times to the western 
coast of Italy; and thus an Arcadian colon 
may have settled on the Palatine hill, thoug 
they did not come from the country which was 
subsequently called Arcadia, and “though the 
Arcadians of whom Homer spoke had no ac- 
quaintance with maritime affairs 
The classical reader can scarcely fail to have 
observed the total silence of the early Greek 
writers with respect to Rome. Aristotle ap- 
pears to have heard nothing concerning it, 
though he took such pains to become acquaint- 
ed with the institutions and the history of fo- 
reign states. Herodotus might have been 
thought still more likely to have mentioned it, 
and the more so, because he ended his days in 
Italy. He has however not once alluded to 
the existence ef such a city Scy lax the geo- 
grapher, v ho is supposed to have written 
about the time of Pericles, is, as Mr. Cramer 
t writer who mentions 
tome. Theophractus, Theopompus, and Cli- 
to it, as we are told by 
little later than the 
l, these exceptions, 
iY her gradual encroach- 
s upon the territories of her neighbours, 
used little sensation beyond 
ines of Italy; a fact which 
ht to prove that Rome 
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ld endeavour to per- 
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tion preserved 
The dates as- 
f Cyrus 
ineide to 
possible ; 
| in saying, that a 
treat is] between Rome and Carthage 
in the first year after the expulsion of no 
kings, the name of Rome must certainly have 
been known at some distance beyond her own 
walls, and even beyond the limits of Italy 
The Greek colonies in the south of Italy, 
which gave the name of Magna Grecia to 
that part of the country, must be looked upon 
ina very different light from the Pelasgie ad- 
venturers alluded to above, though Mr. Cramer 
has not pointed out the distinction with suffi- 
The Pelasvi, who visited the 
coasts of Italy in early times, cannot with pro- 
priety be called Greeks. They were them- 
selves the settlers of that country which was 


cient plainness 
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subsequently called Hellas or Greece: and | 


though their voyages ts Italy were probably 
mi de at a later period, Greece itself was in a 
far too unsettled state for some hundreds of 


years to send out colonies into distant parts. | 
The first Pelasgi were evidently a barbarous | 


and unlettered race ; they seem to have had 
little notion of civil polity, or domestic com- 
fort; and their long voyages were probably 
undertaken more from a restless activity, anda 
dislike to settled habits, than from any political 
or commercial spirit. The Pelasgic Greeks 


learned the arts and institutions of civilized | 


life from the Phenicians and Egyptians; and 
the remark of Thucydides is probably correct, 
that it was not till after the lapse of many 
years, and a long continuance of internal wars, 
that Greece had leisure, or indeed the means, 
to send out colonies. Mr. Cramer indulges 
himself in paying high compliments to the spi- 
rit and ente rprise of the Greeks, who, though 
possessing such an insign ficant territory them- 
selves, vet est iblished 

part of the Mediterranean 


be more accurate in ascribing the earliest 


Greek colonies to the natural consequences of 


an increasing population. Confined in many 
instances to a narrow space between moun- 
tains and the sea, and almost compelled to 
keep within the walls of a fortified town, they 


ettlements in every | 
We should perhaps | 


were obliged to send out colonies which might | 
find a maintenance for themselves in some | 


other country And thus the numerous states 
of Magna Grecia gradually 
pende nt and flourishing republics. 
Thucydides observes, that Italy and Sicily 
received their colonies for the most part from 
the Peloponnesus; and such we might natu- 
rally expect to have been the case The local 








situation of Athens would direct their sailors 
to go eastward, and visit the coasts of Asia 
Minor; nor would they be often tempted to 
double the stormy promontory of Malea, and 
venture into the open sea to the south The 
Peloponnesian states, on the other hand, and 
particularly Corinth, which had a harbour on 
the west side of the isthmus, would naturally 
send out their ships in that direction, whi h, 
after following for some way the line of the 
Epirot coast, would pass over, with litt risk 
to the opposite and neienbouring shores ot 
Italy. Accordingly we are told by Mr. Cramer, 


that the Achwans “were the first to establish 
themselves on the eastern coast of southern 
Italy:” and the towns of Sybaris, Crotona, 
Metapontum, and Caulon, which were followed 
by Tarentum, Locri, and Rhegium, were found 


ed precisely in the situations in which we 
should expect to find them 

The first settlements of this kind made by 
the Achwans may be supposed to have taken 
place about the year 720, A. C.; and though 


the new comers may not have been aware of 


the fact, they were pr bably descended from 
the same stock with some of the tribes in 


whose neighbourhood they settled. All writers 


appear to argue, that the C&notri were the 
most ancient inhabitants of southern Italy; at 
least that they were the people who occupied 
the country when the Achmans first arrived 
there: and Italus, who had the honour of giv 
mg a name to the whole peninsula, is reported 


rew up into inde- | 
I 


to have been a chieftain of the CMinotri. Mr. 
Cramer takes some pains to show, in opposi- 
tion to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that the 
(Enotri were not the aborigines of the coun- 
try, nor descended from an Arcadian colony 
We repeat what we have said above, that the 
first Celtic inhabitants and the Pelasgic adven- 
turers who afterwards settled amongst them, 
probably became so intermixed, that it is hope 
less to attempt to distinguish ‘them; and the 
confusion, which prevailed upon this subject 
among ancient writers, probably arose from 
their not being aware that in some districts the 
Celtic population was most numerous, while in 
others the Pelasgi had gained the ascendency ; 
besides which, they appear not to have remark 
ed, that the Pelasgi came to Italy from many 
different quarters, and at many successive pe 
riods. 

When we reflect upon the opulence and 
prosperity to which some states of Magna 
Grecia attained, it must excite surprise, that 
so few architectural remains have survived to 
attest their ancient grandeur. There is, per- 
haps, no other country which was once so fa- 
mous, and now presents so few interesting to- 
kens to the traveller and the antiquary. The 
situation of many of the towns is still a subject 
of dispute. Some of them are known to have 
been in ruins in the time of Pausanias and 
Strabo; and with the exception of Tarentum 
and Rhegium, scarcely any have retained their 
ancient name or even their former site. The 
temples of Prestum are almost the only ruins 
which attract the notice of the traveller in that 
once interesting country ; and they may be 
said to owe their preservation rather to the in- 
salubrity and sterility of the neighbourhood, 
which has not caused any modern town to 
make use of the materials. Mr. Cramer says, 
ina note, “It is singular that no ancient writer 
has alluded to the temples of Pastum, the most 
striking edifices unquestionably which have 
survived the dilapidations of time and the bar- 
barians in Italy We cannot, however, sce 
any thing remarkable in this silence. It is pro- 
bable, that almost every town in southern Italy 
possessed temples and other public buildings of 


equal or even greater beauty; for the style of 


the remains at Pestum is of a character which, 
though bespeaking a very remote antiquity, is 
certainly inferior in elewance and in chasteness 


of desi mto many other edifices which still sur- 
vive. The fact, therefore, of their not being 
writers is not at all more 
nthat the most celebrated statues, 
wn to us, the Apollo Bel- 
videre, the Venus de Medici, the Farnese 
Hercules, &c. &c. are not mentioned by Pliny, 
or any other writer, who has treated of the 
works of art. The reason perhaps, in both 
cases, is the same; that the Greeks or Romans 
would have said, in the words of King Henry, 


mentioned by anment 
singular,t 


which have come d 


“ T trust I have within my realm 


Five hundred as good as he.” 


The most singular circumstance concerning 
Pestum isthe total demolition of all the houses, 
and the level appearance of the soil which must 
once have been covered with buildings. It is 
a matter of authentic history, that Paestum was 
finally destroyed by the Saracens in the year 
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15; and there is a tradition that the cathedral 
of Salerno received some architectural orna- 
ments from this ill-fated city. But what is be- 
come of the remainder of the ruins? No other 
town, as observed above, has sprung up in its 
neighbourhood ; there is a church and one or 
two houses within the walls; but, with these 
exceptions, there is nothing but the walls them- 
selves, the three temples, and an amphithea- 
tre, which indicates the situation of an ancient 
town. The surface also is not particularly un- 
even nor strewed with fragments. The guides, 
it is true, will stamp upon the ground, and in- 
form the traveller that it is hollow underneath; 
but if we may judge from the steps which lead 
up to the temples, the soil has not accumulated 
above the ancient surface to any remarkable 
degree. The same perplexity concerning the 
site of deserted towns presents itself in other 
places. The Campagna of Rome was once 
nearly covered with houses for many miles 


from the walls : excavations often bring to light | 
but the natural pro- | 


some of the foundations 
cess of vegetation appears to remove the traces 
of the encroachments made upon it by man, 
with a rapidity of which we have no idea in our 
own country, where, fortunately, the ruin and 
abandonment of a town has not become acom- 
mon occurrence. 

We have a word or two to add concerning 
the roses of Pestum. Every poet, every tra- 


veller, and almost every reader can quote pas- | 


sages which prove, ashe imagines, that 
- twice each year her storied roses blew.” 





Mr. Cramer has collected nearly all these 
passages: but the only one which can support 
the idea of the roses blowing twice a year is 
that from Virgil, who speaks of 


“ biferi rosaria Pwsti.”— Georg. iv. 119. 





but these words, if we understand them rightly, 
only mean—the rose beds of the fertile Pestum 
—the epithet biferz: being applied not to the 
roses, but to the soil of Pestum generally, 
which, as in many other parts of Italy, pro- 
duced two crops in the year. This also is a cir- 
ecumstance attended with some difficulty — 
There can be little doubt that the neighbour- 
hood of Pestum was luxuriant and productive 
in ancient times; whereas the soil is now 
marshy and barren, and the air unwholesome 
The climate of Italy has certainly undergone 
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considerable changes ; but whether they are | 
to be ascribed to some causes, over which art | 


has no control, or whether the spots which are 
now unproductive, might be reclaimed by a 
better system of agriculture, is a question 
which would lead us too far from our present 
subject. The following observations of Mr 
Cramer are to the point, and may interest the 
reader. 

“ It has been thought by some modern wri- 
ters, that the climate and temperature of Italy 
have undergone some change during the lapse 
of ages ; that the neighbourhood of Rome, for 
instance, was colder than it is at present.— 
This opinion seems founded on some passages 


of Horace, (Od. i. 9, Epist.i. 7,10,) and Juve- | 


nal, (Sat. vi. 521,) in which mention is made of 
the Tiber as being frozen, and of the rest of the 
eountry as exhibiting all the severity of win- 


} 


| reign of Titus.” (vol. ii. p. 180.) 
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ter. But these are circumstances which hap- 
_ as often in the present day as in the time of 

jorace, nor is it a very uncommon thing to 
see snow in the streets of Rome in March or 
even April. I witnessed a fall of snow there on 
the 12th of April, 1817. Whatever change 
may have taken place in some districts, is pro- 
bably owing to the clearing away of great fo- 
rests, or the draining of marshes, as in Lom- 
bardy, which must be allowed to be a much 
better cultivated and more populous country 
than it was in the time of the Romans. On the 
other hand, great portions of land now remain 
uncultivated, which were once productive and 
thickly inhabited. The Campagna di Roma, 
part of Tuscany, and a great portion of Cala- 
bria, are instances of the latter change.” —Vol. 
i. p. 10. 

To the passages collected by Mr. Cramer 
concerning the celebrity of the Pwestan roses, 
we would add the following from Claudian, 
which might lead us to suppose, that this ce- 
lebrity was owing to the country about Pestun 
producing double roses. 





“ vel flore sub uno 
Ceu gemine Pestana rose per jugera regnant.” 
In Nupt. Hon. 246. 


We could have wished that Mr. Cramer had 
entered a little more at length into the history 
of those ill-fated but interesting towns, Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii. He says indeed, with 
truth, that so many books have been written on 
the antiquities and works of art discovered in 
Herculaneum, that the subject need not be en- 
larged upon here. (vol. ii. p. 176.) And with 
respect to Pompeii he refers the reader to “ the 
many excellent works which are already before 
the public.” (p. 150.) It is not upon the mo- 
dern re-appearance, or the fossil antiquities of 
these two cities, that we wish Mr. Cramer to 
have entered into a discussion: but the date of 
their overthrow, as well as the history of the 
whole of this coast, which has evidently been 
ravaged by volcanic action in very remote 
times, would furnish an interesting and enter- 
taining topic, which the research and inge- 
nuity of Mr. Cramer would be well qualified to 
illustrate. The reader would hardly under- 
stand, from his description, that Pompei, 
which is now at least a mile distant from the 
sea, was formerly a maritime town; and the 
different nature of the material which has co- 
vered the two places is a fact of considerable 
importance, when we are investigating the 
period of their submersion 

Mr. Cramer observes, “of the more com- 
plete catastrophe which buried Pompeii under 
the ashes of Vesuvius, we have no positive ac- 
count ; but it is reasonably conjectured, that it 
was caused by the famous eruption under the 
This was in 
the year 79; and, in our own country at least, 
there seems to be but one opinion as to this 
being the period in which the two cities were 
destroyed. There are, however, some reasons 
for entertaining doubt on this head. We have 
now lying before us a work published at Na- 
ples in 1816, by C. Lippi, the title of which is, 
“ Fu iu fuoco, o Vacqua che sotterrd Pompei ed 
Ercolano ?’’ and the object of the author is, to 
prove, what appears at first sight an appalling 
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paradox, that the two cities were destroyed not 
by fire, but by water! The title of the book, 
however, might lead us to think it more ab- 
surd than it really is; and, in justice to Signor 
Lippi, we inform our readers, that he supposes 
these towns not to have been destroyed in the 
reign of Titus, but subsequently ; and that their 
submersion was not caused by a volcanic shower, 
»rojected immediately from the crater, (or as 
™ repeats it an hundred times, non gia dalla 
caduta delle ceneri volcaniche, lanciate in aria 
del Vesuvio,) but was the effect of long and 
continued rains, which brought down the vol- 
eanic matter that had been accumulating for 
ages on the sides of the mountain, and thus bu- 
ried the town in what might literally be de- 
scribed asa stream of cinders. It is true, that 
the Academy of Sciences at Naples, of which 
Signor Lippi was a member, brought the ques- 
tion to a vote, and decided against his hypo- 
thesis by a majority of eighteen to two; and at 
a subsequent sitting they passed a decree, that 
no memorial of Signor Lippi, upon this sub- 
ject, should ever again be entertained by them 
Notwithstanding this very scientific mode of 
deciding the question, there are more grounds 
than might be supposed for adopting (if we may 
speak geologically) th Neptunian theory ra- 
ther than the Plutonian. We cannot at present 


enter into the discussion farther than to state a 
fact, which is perhaps the strongest point ad 
vanced by Lippi, that in a covered cl er of 
the house, which stands outside of the walls 
Pompeii, im the street of the tomb 

jars was found, some of which were filled with 
voleanic ashes. It might reasonably be asked, 
if that city was buried by a sl of burning 
matter desct nding perper dicularly upon it, 
how could these jars be filled when t were 
standing under a rvof, and this roof not de- 
stroyed Signor Lipy i argues, that they wer 
filled by astream of ashes which we \ ed 
into the cloister by a su »in " nel 
his reasoning seems more 1° " 

are told, that all the jars which vy stam 
marow were not! es ( 
whole of the cloister w t t r stra 
tum was vegetable mou 

alayer of ashes; butt 
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which the town is covered, * was the result of 


torrents laden with sand and volcanic matter, 
and descending at the same time with showers 
of ashes and stones He tells us, also, that 
from the appearance of the exterior manu- 
scripts, and the interior part of the manuscripts, 
they “must have been acted upon by water 

Sir Humphry Davy probably held the opinion, 
which is confirmed by the authentic accounts 
of later eruptions, that water issued from the 
crater, together with the more solid materials ; 
and though this is not the manner in which 
Lippi conceives the aqueous deposit to have 
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been made, he may certainly appeal to the che- 
mical experiments of Sir Humphry Davy as 
confirming his own theory, or, at least, not 
contradicting it. 

We should be unwilling to conclude from 
these or any other arguments, whatever weight 
we may attach to them, that every commenta- 
tor and antiquary has been wrong in assign- 
ing the destruction of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peli to the year 79 of the Christian era. But 
history certainly lays some difficulties in the 
way of our adopting this belief. In the first 
place we may observe, that it is no uncommon 
thing to hear that the younger Pliny mentions 
the overthrow of these two towns in the letter 
which relates his uncle's death. Some of our 
readers may perhaps have entertained this be- 
lief. But if they will examine the letter, they 
will find that no mention whatever is made of 
Herculaneum or Pompeii. It is there stated, 
that showers of ashes fell at Stabie, which was 
ata creater distance from the mountain than 
Pompeii ; and, therefore, we may infer that the 
latter place was visited in the same way: but 
not a syllable is said in this interesting letter of 
t it may be add- 
has been covered 
ineum and Pom 
l who names this place, 
u that the ashes had the effect 


iese two cities being buried 


nad & i\ 


- » mane 
ot entirely overwhelming the town. we may in- 
fer, that the eruption which buried Stabie was 
it that in the reign of ‘Titus, but one which 
ned subsequently, and which may, at the 
ume time, have destroyed the two other 
toy S 
l'acitus is sometimes quoted as alluding to 


this catastrophe, when he tells us that some 
' t of Campania were 


‘ es on we te e ¢ 
wed up or overwhelmed (Aausta aut ob- 

But he appears to be there treating of 

an earlie riod than the year 7; and his ex- 
pressiol mor t cable to the damage 
i wa to the two towns by an earth- 

s Dio Cassius is the ear- 

é the only writer of anti- 

‘ ( that these lwo towns 
by the eruption in the reign of 

‘| 1 Hie tells us that it} iced lameatable 
( ut and * totally 
cities, Hereulaneum 

vel hile the were sitting in 
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did not i bout the year 

i iat ys ot the mbhabitant being 

n et f itu 1@ of the erup- 

rue ; lor two theatres 

ex { i Pompei, and one in 

cula 1 md not a single skeleton has 
been found in either. We can hardly indeed 


magine the calamity to have come so suddenly 

snot to have permitted the people to « scape 
from the theatre, which is the meaning neces 
sary to be given to the words of Dio: and the 
whole appearance of the streets of Pompeii, as 
far as the excavations have been carried, mili- 
tate against the idea of the mountain having 
sent forth its fiery showers without any previ- 
ous notice. It is impossible to read the de- 
scription given by Pliny of the consternation 
which was caused by the eruption of 79, and to 
imagine that any inhabitants of Herculaneum 
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and Pompeii would have thought of attending | 
an exhibition in the theatre. It seems not im- 
probable that Dio confounded the eruption of 
79 with the earthquake which happened in 63; 
for we learn from Tacitus, that a great part of 
Pompeii was thrown down in the latter year: 
(An. xv. 22.) and Seneca, speaking of the same 
earthquake, informs us that part of Hercu- 
laneum was in ruins, and what was standing 
was in great danger at the time of his writing. 
Thus much is at least certain, even from the 
account of Dio himself, that the two cities were 
not so “totally overwhelmed” as he states 
them to have been ; for he goes on to say, that 
Titus immediately despatched two consular 
persons into Campania to repair the damage 
which had been done. and to establish two colo- 
nies in Herculaneum and Pompeii. We learn 
the same fact from Suetonius, who lived at the 
time, and speaks of an eruption of Vesuvius, 
which happened in the reign of Titus, but does 
not mention Herculaneum and Pompeii by 
name. He adds that officers were sent by Ti- | 
tus for the relief of Campania, and that the 
goods of those persons who were killed by the 
eruption, and who left no heirs, were applied to 
the restoration of the cities which had suffer- 
ed. This contemporary account may be de- 
pended upon as true; from which it 
plainly to follow, that the immense deposit of 
volcanic matter which concealed the two towns 
for so many centuries. could not have been the 
effect of the eruption in the time of Titus. Had 
they then been buried to their pri t h.tl 
emperor would never et 
them out. It would V \ ‘ 
to build a new t 
which had been raised { 
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from Vesuvius ec 
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79, yet requires us to understand it of some 
early period in the Christian era ; and undot 
edly the year 7% is th 
counts of any his 
Tertullian, however. lived in Africa d did 
not write till 130 
event took place: ne 
sarily imply that the town was complctel 
buried: (Pompeios de suo i ? 

nis. Apol. 41.) and against the uthor 

may Oppuse a rem ir} Tt pas s re in } oru 
This writer, } 
preface, lived in the reign of Trajan, and he 
speaks of nearly 200 years having elapsed 
from the time of Aurustus to his own 
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earliest which 


as he informs us himself in hi 


In the 
sixteenth chapter of the first bouk he dwells at 
some length upon the beauties and advantages 
of Campania: “ Here,’ he says, “‘ are moun | 
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tains clothed with vines, Gaurus, Falernus, 
Massicus, and Vesuvius the most beautiful of 
all, which is a rival of tna in its fires: cities 
upon the seacoast, Formiw, Cuma, Puteoli, 
Naples, Herculaneum, Pompeii, and the very 
chief of cities, Capua, which was former! 
reckoned one of the three largest cities wit 
Rome and Carthage.” Here is an author writ- 
ing several years after the reign of Titus, and 
he names ‘Herculaneum and Pompeii among 
the most beautiful towns on the ceast of Cam- 
pania. It might be said, indeed, that he was 
speaking of these towns, not with reference to 
his own times, but to the period of the Samnite 
war, the history of which he was then writing, 
and which took place in the year 340 A.C 
This, however, seems highly improbable; for 
in the first place, in the very passage now quo- 
ted, he speaks of Vesuvius as a voleano, though 
the Romans had no account of any eruption 
previous to that of 79; and having alluded to 
this phenomenon, he would hardly have men 
tioned Herculaneum and Pompeii in the next 
sentence as flourishing cities, if he had known 
that they had entirely disappeared: and in the 
second place we may observe that, speaking of 
Capua as the chief of cities, and a rival of 
Rome and Carthage, he expressly uses the 
word formerly ; from which it is natural to in- 
fer that, though in his time Capua had lost its 
distinguished pre-eminence, yet that Formie, 
Cum, Puteoli, Naples, Herculaneum, and 
Pompeii, were still inhabited towns 
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have been alarmed at these unexpected visi- 
te ind to have Hed trom the city in dismay !! 
The truth of this narrative may be questioned 
by pe ns who are not remarkable for seepti 
cista: but those who invented such a story 


had some grounds for their exag 
and it is reasonable to conclude that 
the eruption of that year was greater than any 
of which the persons who saw it had any re 
cord. Some of our readers may perhaps be 
glad to have a list of the years in which other 
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remarkable eruptions are stated to have hap- 


ned: they were in 512, 685, 1036, 1049, 1138, 
139, 1306, 1500, 1631, 1660, 1682, 1694, 1698, 


1701, 1737, 1751, 1754, 1759, 1760, 1765, 1766, 
1776, 1778, 1779, 1794, with a few others which 
have happened recently. In some of the ear- 
lier of these eruptions the destruction of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum may have been com- 


pleted. They may perhaps have been buried | 


at different times: for the material, which 
covers Pompeii, consists of small ashes not ce- 
mented together, whereas the strata, which are 
cut through in the ruins of Herculaneum, are 
as solid and as hard as stone. If the proofs 
already given were not sufficient to convince 
us that the final catastrophe did not happen in 
79, we may add, that the excavations made at 
Herculaneum have brought to light six strata 
of volcanic matter, which have evidently been 
deposited at successive periods. 

he history of the whole of this part of the 
Italian coast would furnish interesting matter 
for discussion, if Mr. Cramer would undertake 
the investigation. It is sometimes stated, that 
the eruption in the reign of Titus is the first 
which is known to have taken place from Ve- 
suvius. It may be the first of which we have 
any authentic details; but it was well known 
to the ancients that the volcano had been in 
action ata much more remote period. The 
streets of Pompeii are paved with lava; which 
to those who believe the destruction of the 
town to have taken place in 79, must be a 
proof that former eruptions had occurred, from 
which this lava had been formed. But no proofs 
upon this head are wanting. It is impossible 
to travel through Tuscany and Campania with- 
out observing volcanic matter, in beds of 
greater or less thickness, over nearly the whole 
surface of the country. The earth called Puz- 
zolana, and the building stone called Tufo, so 
much used at Rome, are evidently of volcanic 
origin. Vitruvius has preserved 2 tradition of 





Vesuvius having exploded in ancient times; | 


and Strabo and Diodorus Siculus both draw the | 


same conclusion from the appearance of the 


mountain in their own days, i.e. in the reign | 


of Augustus. 


The Forum of Vulcan, which is | 


described by Strabo, appears, as Mr. Cramer | 
observes, to be the extinct crater, which is now | 


called Solfatara. Other names were given by 
the ancients to this part of the country, which 
seem clearly to point out that fires had been 


seen to proceed from it at different periods 


The lske Avernus, the rivers Styx and Coeytus, | 


the Phlegrman and Elysian fields, with many 


other scenes of classical celebrity, have all | 


beer’ placed in this neighbourhood ; and that 
the descent to the infernal regions was some 
where thereabouts has been repeated by so 
many of the poets, that it is needless to quote 
the passages. Mr. Cramer doubts whether Italy 
contains the scene of Ulysses’ descent into 


hell, and whether the Cimmerii, who “ were | 


covered with clouds and darkness, and who 
never saw the light of the sun,” were under- 
stood by Homer to be situated in Italy. We 
have already given as our opinion, that the 
words of Homer, if taken in all their detail, do 
not seem to place the Cimmerii in Italy ; but 
we have also hinted, that Homer probably had 
no definite idea as to where they were, but had 


} 


only heard of such people from travellers; and 
since later writers certainly did place the Cim 
merii on the western coast of Italy, it is not un 


| likely that the sailors who gave the account to 


Homer had been in those seas and witnessed 
the clouds of smoke which issued from the 
hills. There is every reason to think, that at 
some very remote period the whole country 
was on fire toa much greater extent than it 
has been within the range of authentic history 
The battle of the Gods in the Phlegrwan fields, 
when mountains were piled upon mountains, 
like Pelion upon Ossa, may not unnaturally be 
traced to an ancient tradition of these numer- 
ous volcanoes; and a Grecian or Phenician 
sailor, when he returned home after having 
witnessed the phenomena of that tremendous 
coast, might be allowed to indulge himself in a 
little romance, and may very innocently have 
worked upon the imagination of the Homers 
of the day. Perhaps some of the miraculous 
events recorded by Livy and other authors may 
be explained by a reference to volcanic action. 
The showers of stones, which fell so often at 
Alba and in Campania, (both of them volcanic 
countries,) may have come from Vesuvius or 
other mountains. We would refer the reader 
particularly to Livy i. 31, & xxv. 7, in each of 
which places the words of the historian may 
easily be applied to the usual effects of an erup 
tion. Pliny also mentions a shower having 
fallen in Lucania of matter resembling sponges, 
(ii. 57.) which could hardly be any thing else 
than pumice stone 

We must now take our leave of Mr. Cramer 
and his interesting discussions, having already 
trespassed too long upon the patience of our 
readers. We shal! be happy to resume our ac 
quaintance with him, if he continue, as we 
trust that he will, to carry the same spirit of 
research, and the same judiciousness of re 
flexion, into other parts of the ancient world 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
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MONT BLANC 
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LETTER Il 
‘lugust 27, 1835 


** By the inquisitive and half-suspicious looks 
With which ye eye each other, ye do wish 

To disbetieve all ye have heard, and yet 

Ye dare not.” 

My Dear Friexy.—I have no doubt that 
you remember the following passage of our re 
gretted bard Byron, in his * Childe Harold.” 
No language of mine can equal the aecuracy ot 
his glowing lines :— 

“ What palaces of Nature! whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 

The Avalanche, the thunderbolt of Snow ' 

All that expands the spirits, yet appals, 

Gathers around these summits, as to show 

How earth may pierce to heaven, ,9t leare 
vain man below ' 
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1 told you in my former letter that, on our 
arrival at Les Grands Mulets on the evening 
of the second day, we immediately threw our- 
selves on our blanket, and were soon asleep ; 
but our watchful guides would not permit us 
long to enjoy this delight, fearing, as they 
said, that the cold winds might attack our 
limbs after so much exercise, and render them 
stiff, and perhaps, for ever useless. We were, 
therefore, soon roused to partake of the sup- 
per which the guides had prepared. Some few 
slices of mutton were toasted before the fire, 
and these I now found very agreeable, as the 
quarter of an hour's rest and sleep had removed 
many of the unpleasant sensations I had felt 
all day in walking: my regular breathing was 
restored ; the nausea had left me ; and we be- 
gan to recover ourselves, except our faces, 
which were very much swollen and inflamed. 
| found my wrists also very much enlarged and 
extremely painful: this was owing to the con- 
stant use of the pole in sustaining the body. 
There was a smile of complacency on the coun- 
tenances of the guides as they sat in a circle 
round the blazing fire ; nor could the merry 
Falstaff, had he been there, have more enjoyed 


his cup of sack than we did our saucepan of 


negus. 

The sun's last beams were long gone from 
our “ airy hall,” but they still illumined Mont 
Blane. 

“ Tt stood before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles. 


Our slender tent was again pitched, and every 
preparation made to inclose ourselves as well 
as we could for the night. Dr. Clark kindly 
ordered all the guides, if possible, to come 
within its covering ; for after so fatiguing and 
long a walk, it would have been injudicious in 
them to have remained exposed to the cold air 
They lay over and across each other in every 


direction: arms and legs seemed disputing for 


the most snug and comfortable corner; but we 
all soon fell asleep, and were only occasionally 
awakened by the continued thunder of the ava- 
lanches. The moon was at her full: we had no 
wind: the same awful silence reigned as dur- 
ing the first night, but our sleep was more pro- 
found. In the morning of Saturday, 27th Au 
gust, 1825, we rose at five o'clock, but were in 
no great hurry to leave our abode, as seven or 
eight hours would be sufficient to take us back 
to Chamouni. 

With a small part of the ladder which had 
been saved, a fire was soon made, and we 
breakfasted. After this we crept about some 
parts of Les Grands Mulets, in search of vari- 
ous specimens of lichens, minerals, &c. The 
guides were too happy to fill their now almost 
empty knapsacks with minerals and other spe- 
cimens, which are sold in their respective ca- 
binets “ dhistoire naturelle 
which Coutet’s is the best, being very rich in 
all that relates to the highest Alps These 
pecimens are sold at a very moderate price, 
when we consider the personal danger and risk 
which these hardy men undergo. | was surprised 
to see with what apparent carelessness they 
would step from stone to stone, round tis 
rock, utterly regardless of the enormous depth 
below. The guides have oceasionally seen 
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thwarted our plans 


| gret. 
| we passed over the debris of a very considera- 
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some mice on this elevated rock. I was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to secure a specimen, but 
our search was unavailing. A mouse from so 
unfrequented a spot would have been as inter- 
esting as the spiders of De Luc. 

It was seven o'clock when we bade adieu, 
probably for ever, to the hospitality of Les 
Grands Mulets; and descending by a rugged 
passage, we immediately launched forth on 
the Glacier des Bossons. I will not inflict upon 
you a repetition of our slides, and tumbles on 
the ice. We did not, however, pursue the 
same track as heretofore, but kept nearer the 
base of the Aiguille du Midi, asthe glacier was 
there less fissured and creviced than in our 
former route. We met with several blocks of 
ice riding on the surface of this glacier. Some 
of them must have been at least twenty feet 
high, and doubtless, like the masses of granite 
I have mentioned before, have been for years 
descending from the higher steeps of Mont 
Blanc. It is the falling of these pieces of rock, 
as well as the avalanches of snow, that cause 
the noises in the higher regions, which we 
heard continually by night and by day. 

We now felt the wind more troublesome, and 
the guides said that it blew so hard on the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, as to render it impossible to 
venture up to-day, We could perceive light 
clouds passing over it with great rapidity. No 


| thing could be more propitious than the wea- 


ther we had experienced: no fogs, no winds, 
nor one unlucky change in the heavens, had 
About noon we found our- 
selves once again on terra firma. During four 
or five hours we had been on foot, wandering 


| amidst the frozen sea of the Glacier de Bossons, 


and examining all its beauties at leisure. We 
quitted the Glacier, at least I speak for my- 
self, with a mixed feeling of pleasure and re- 
In approaching La Pierre de !'Echelle, 


ble avalanche which had fallen across our 
former path, at the exact spot where our 
guides on Thursday had strictly enjoined us 
to pass silently and quickly. To avoiu these 
heavy falls of ice, or indeed the avalanches on 
the higher mountains, would be almost impos- 
sible, owing to their rapidity, and the difficulty 
of running out of their line, where it is impos- 
sible even to walk quick. 

When arrived at La Pierre de | Echelle we 
ate our last morsel, and drank our last bottle of 
wine, each with his hat raised on the top of his 
pole waving in the air; and a hearty congra- 
tulation passed from lip to lip, that we had 
overcome all duficulties and dangers, and were 
safely returned from the monarch of the Alps 

We staved here nearly an hour, and chatted 
over many of our hair-breadth escapes. The 
heat was exceedingly oppressive, now that we 
had left the cooler atmosphere of the glaciers 

—** This temple 
In undisturbed and lone serenity, 
Finding itselfa solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven, 


was indeed to us a resting-place of joy! We 
could, for the first time, hear indistinctly the 
rushing of the wild Arve in the valley: the 
shinmine spire ot Chamouni church was glitter- 
ing in the sun's mid-day rays, and something 
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like a habitable world lay at our feet. As we 
turned round a point of the rock which led to 
the Pierre Pointue, | was very much struck by 
the appearance of a single goat browsing above 
our heads, which seemed to salute us with its 
plaintive cry: the fact is of no consequence in 
itself, but, unaccustomed as we were to any 
fresh sound, the incident to me was interest- 
ing. We soon passed the Pierre Pointue, and 
descended very rapidly towards the Chalet de 
la Part, where we hoped to have found our 
hostess, who had so kindly wished usa safe re- 
turn when we parted from her on Thursday ; 
but she was absent. Many a lovely flower was 
still on the mountain-side. I gathered a great 
number, which | have carefully preserved as 
relics. 

The rhododendron was very abundant, and 
we brought down many sprigs of it in comme- 
moration of our journey. The long descent we 
had still to accomplish we found very fatiguing. 
The quantities of loose stones which lay in the 
path made the footing unsafe, as the declivity 
was very rapid, ana ithe sun intense ly hot. 

We continued on during another hour, and 
towards | o'clock suddenly espied,in the shade 
of a large fir, two or three persons apparently 
with a cloth spread before them on the grass, 
as if enjoying a cold repast. The elevation at 
which we still were above the 
preclude a visit from the strangers of Cha- 


valley seemed to | 
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mouni, and we conjectured some time In vain | 


what the preparation could mean. On a nearer 
approach, our guides told us it was Maria de 
Mont Blanc come to welcome us. And who, 
said I, is Maria de Mont Blanc? Before he 
could reply, she advanced to meet us, and in- 
vited us to partake of her cheer. She had 
spread onthe ground upon a clean white nap- 
kin, a can of milk, a large jug of cream, and 
some delicious brown bread. We seated our- 
selves on the green turf around this unexpect- 
ed and welcome feast, and begged Maria to re- 
late her history, of which the following is the 
only part which seems to connect itself with 
our excursion. Maria is known throughout 


the whole valley by the somewhat lofty title of 


Maria de Mont Blanc, and for the following 
reason. When she was twenty years of age, 
her youthful ardour, 





borne the title of Maria de Mont Blanc. The 
fact of her ascent to the summit is not doubted 
by any of her neighbours ; and is more satisfac- 
torily stated than that of Monsieur Meyer, of 
Aarau, to the summit of the Jungfrau.* _We 
listened attentively to her tale, and partook of 
her welcome repast, which she told us she had 
not spread ona similar occasion during the last 
three years. Mr. Clissold made his successful 
ascent with Coutet as his principal guide. It 
is to be understood, that Mr. Jackson has since 
ascended in 1823, but Maria de Mont Blanc did 
not happen to meet him. 

Having slept during two nights in an atmos- 
phere below the freezing point, we felt the 
heat of the valley, as we » approached it, most 
oppressive My face was considerably swollen, 
and much inflamed, and I apprehended some 
violent attack of inflammation. We continued 
to descend about one hour more, walking at a 
gentle pace, under the shade of the noble firs 
which skirt the mountain, attended by one or 
two friends of the guides, who had advanced to 
meet them, and assisted in carrying their kaap- 
sacks. 

Coutet, the chief guide, had very conside- 
rately sent two mules to the foot of the moun- 
tain, which we mounted with great satisfaction. 
We proceeded to Coutet’s house at Les Pele- 
rins, amidst the congratulations and smiles of 
the inmates of this hamlet, who had assembled 
to welcome us. The thermometer at Les Pele- 
rins marked fourteen degrees of Reaumur. We 
halted a short time at Coutet’s, and had now 
about half an hour more to the Union Inn, 
passing by several cottages, the windows of 
which were filled with ruddy smiling counte- 
nances 

We were joined by groups of young and old, 
who accompanied us to Chamouni, where we 
arrived between Zand 3o'clock, and soon sought 
the quiet of our own chambers. [ cannot quit this 
part of my letter without expressing my grati- 
tude to Captain Boyce, of the Royal Navy, 
who was, at the moment of my arrival, a stran- 
ger to me, but who acted the part of an old and 
kind friend. He bathed my head with cold 


| water during some time, and performed many 


and love of mountain | 


scenes, led her to join a party of guides who | 


were going for their own amusement to ex- 
lore the untrequented, and then almost un- 
cating passage to the topof Mont Blanc. Maria 
set out in good heart with her companions, and 
bore her share of the fatigue with a prowess 
seldom equalled by a female. They c ontinued 


their march until they had passed the plain of 


the Grand Plateau, when, in her ascent to- 
wards the Rocher Rouge, her strength failed 
her, and for some time she could advance no 
farther. Her spirits were still good. Her friends 
and companions had too much kind feeling to 
abandon her, and enjoy the selfish pleasure of 
accomplishing their task alone. They edmired 
the fortitude which she had hitherto evinced 

and determined, one and all, that Maria should 
be the first female who had ever visited the 

summit of Mont Blanc ; and by incessant exer- 


tion they accomplished their purpose, and suc 
ceeded in placing her on the summit of E urope 
and has ever since 


Bhe descended in safety, 
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from which, often- 

The Jungfrau ac quired this name, because 
no one had ever surmounted its difficulties, or 
gained possession of its sammit. Various are 
the reports respecting the ascent of Monsieur 
Meyer, of Aarau: it has been affirmed, and as 
often contradieted. It is said that the guide 
who attended him, has, since the death of that 
gentleman, denied the fact of their having 
reached the top. Dr. Ebel, of Zurich, told me, 
that he was persuaded of the truth of Monsieur 
Meyer's statement. The undertaking is per- 
haps more difficult than the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, owing to the almost insurmountable 
walls of ice, which defy the approach of the 
best chamois hunter. They meet you after 
having passed the glacier, which is seen be- 
tween the Shreckhorn and the Eiger. These 
two latter mountains, as well as the Wetter- 
horn and the Monck, have never been attempt- 
ed by the most persevering guides or moun- 
taineers of the Oberland hey are about 
twelve hundred toises high 


little kind offices for me, 








Captain Sherwill’s 


times, pretended friendship will shrink. I men- 
tion this to you that you may thank him again 
and again for me. 

We appeared at dinner at the table-d'héte, 
although our faces were not in very decent 
trim; and were busily occupied in answering 
the numerous inquiries of those who were inte- 
rested in the “high-ways and by-ways” of 
Mont Blanc. 

To the prudence, foresight, and knowledge 
of our guides we entirely owe our success in 
the expedition. They were persevering in 
difficulty and prudent in danger. They were 


cheerful and obliging throughout the three | 


days, and in every respect merit the good-will 
of the stranger who visits the valley of Cha- 
mouni. 

To Dr. Clark I owe all the pleasurable part 
of my excursion. On our arrival at Chamouni 
he seemed to forget the necessary care for his 
own health, in his attentions to the wants of the 
rnides, and to my necessities at the moment 

Ve had both suffered from heat, cold, and 
fatigue : I could render hin no service ; but he 
kindly relieved me from every unpleasant re- 
sult. 

I beg to repeat the observation, I would not 
myself advise any friend to undertake a journey 
to the summit of Mont Blanc. It is in itself a 
dangerous effort. The risk of losing one’s own 
life, or that of the guides, is too great to be in- 
curred without a very important object. In 
case of loss of life on the part of any one or 
more of the guides, his or their wives and chil- 
dren would naturally look for a maintenance 
from him in whese service that life had been 
forfeited. On the other hand, I would strongly 
urge any one who is a good walker, to go to 
the Grands Mulets, sleep there one night 


Chamouni the second day. There is not a 


great deal more danger in this expedition, with | 


experienced guides, than there is in traversing 
the Mér de Glace to visit Le Jardin; but the 
beauties of Nature are infinitely greater during 
the journey to the Grands Mulets, and better 
repay the tourist, who is fund of this descrip 


tion of scenery, than any thing he can see in | 


going to Le Jardin 

We had a long conversation with the father 
of our guide Coutet, who is eighty years of 
age, very stout and hearty. It does not appear 
that he was of the party with Dr. Picard in 
1786, who was the first person that ever reach 
ed the summit of Mont Blane. But old Coutet 
ascended the same year with two of his com 
panions, and afterwards with Monsieur de 
Saussure. The guides were only paid by him 
six franes per diem. 

Napoleon ordered a cross to be erected on 
the top of Mont Blanc, I forget in which year, 
as well as one on the Monte Rosa, and on the 
Buet. Old Coutet had the superintendence of the 
one in his own neighbourhood ; and although 
it was fixed with every care, and in a workman- 
like manner, Coutet told me, that in four hours, 
the cross was very much out of a perpendicular, 
and in a few days was entirely carried away by 
the winds. 
exposed to the fury of the elements in such a 
situation, where contending winds very com 
monly meet, as indeed we saw In our passage 
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up, and carry the snow into the air a the form 
of a column to a surprising height. If I might 
be permitted to add a few hints in the shape of 
advice to those who intend to visit Mont Blanc, 
with respect to dress, &c., I should say it is 
essential that a person should walk rather 
lightly clad about the body, that is, with one 
waistcoat and a coat or jacket, for the difficulty 
of proceeding with more would be very great 

No one should undertake this journey without 
strong worsted stockings and me moderately 
thick, such as have been worn several times, 





and have acquired the form and shape of the 
foot. Two pair of each will be sufficient. The 
gaiters should be two pair, of coarse, warm ma 
terials, but not of leather, and well tied down 
and secured all round the foot to prevent the 


| snow from getting in, which freezes into small 


lumps as large as peas, and becomes very pain 
ful to the instep. Cloth pantaloons are neces- 
sary, and a second pair is required ; for on de- 


| scending the slides, they are liable to be torn 


and get wet. Let all the above articles be 
changed, on arriving at the halting-place for 
the night. A great cout should be carried by 
one of the guides, so that it may be ready to 
throw over the shoulders during the unavoida 
ble stoppages. A flannel waistcoat to put on at 
night is also recommended, but by no means to 
walk with on. A large nightcap to pull over 
the ears, and a neckcloth to cover the chin 
and mouth, when on the suminit, or lying down 
to sleep, are essential :—a hat is a bad thing in 





| object will be fully answere 


Such must be the fate of any thing | 


every respect, a cap is better 

Avoid drinking brandy; it may warm the 
body for the moment and give a temporary ac- 
tivity, but an artificial stimulus of this nature 
is almost always followed by faintness and las 
situde, which in the end has no remedy. If the 


under the canopy of Heaven. and return to | feet become numbed, in case of being obliged to 


stand still a quarter of an hour, do not attempt 
to take off the shoes to rub them, but strike 
them forcibly against each other, however pain 
ful the operation may be. Use no greasy sub- 
stance on your face during your ascent or de 
scent, but apply the Pommade de Concombre, 
| well rubbed into your face on going to bed the 
first night of your arrival in the valley: in the 
morning take a hot bath with eight or ten 
pounds of bran in it, and the act of shaving im 
mediately in the bath-room will be a luxury 
If, on descending, there should be a great dis 

blood to the face and 
head, apply towels of cold water as soon as pos 
sible, which will be « If these tew 
and simple hints shall prove of any benefit to 
s over the snowy plains, my 
and T wish them 
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Jardin (le) . - - 1414 
Cramont (le) - 1401 
Joli (Mont) - - - 1368 
La Pied de l’Aiguille du Midi 1368 
Breven : - - : 1306 
Prairion - - . : 1000 
Montanvert - : : : 94 
Flegére (Croixde) = - - 054 
Forclaz (sur Prairion) - : 765 
Courmayeur - - - 630 
Chamouni, village : : 524 
Gervais, village de St. . 408 


I subjoin a Copy of a Certificate, regularly 
sealed, signed, and witnessed, which was 
brought to each of us unasked by the Chief 
Guide and the Syndic at Chamouni 

Copy of the Certificate 

Nous Simon Coutet guide chef presidant la 
compagnie des Guides ¢tablie 4 Chamouni, 

rovince de Faucigny, division de Savoie, 

oyaume de Sardaigne, certifions, et attestons a 
qui il appartiendra, avoir vu nous-mémes dés no- 
tre Bureau sicgeant au chéf lieu de Chamouni, 
au moyen de Lunettes de longue vue, le vingt 
six Aout courant i trois heures dix minutes de 
l'aprés midi, arriver & la premi¢re sommit* du 
Mont Blanc, Messieures le Docteur Edmund 
J. Clark de Londres, et le Capitaine Markham 
Sherwill de Fontainebleau, accompagnes de 
sept guides, dont le retour trés heureux a eu 
lieu le lendemain dans l'aprés midi, au désir de 
la multitude qui les a vus arriver. En foi de 
quoi Chamoun: le 2 Aout, 1525, 

Signed, Le Guide Chef, 
Simon Covrtet 
Syndic, 
W_  Darvier 


— — 


From the Month!) and European Magazine. 
LUCK AND ILL-LUCK 


Anovt the end of the year 1749, two vehicles 
were rolling rapidly, one close after the other, 
on the road from Paris to Versailles. The fore- 
most was the coche public, which contained 
only one passenger, M. Pigafet,a man of much 


Luck and Lil-Luck. 





merit; the other, a brilliant equipage, drawn | 


by two superb and vigorous horses, drove to- 
wards the dwelling of power, conveying thither 
Comte de M a nobleman renowned 
throughout Europe for his talents. his opulence, 
and his singular adventures. The noble cour- 
sers were on the point of passing, and leaving 
far behind them the poor hacks of the public 
coach—when the wheels knocked together ; 
and the shock was so violent, that the public 
vehicle, its conducteur, its horses, and its soli- 
tary passenger, were rolled pell-mell into the 
middle of the road. M. Piyafet, in his fall, 
dislocated his right hand ; Comte de M . 
who was naturally a good and feeling man, 
made him all the apologies possible, expressed 
his sincere regret, and offered him a place in 
his carriage to finish his journey. The driver 
was recompensed for his misadventure; and, 
as soon as they arrived at Versailles, the Comte 
sent fora surgeon, who dressed M. Pigafet’s 
hand. Pigafet, touched by the constant atten- 








tions of his new host, and with the chagrin 
which he seemed to feel for being the cause 
of this trifling aecident, thought it incumbent 
on him to relieve his conscience, and assured 
the Comte that the clash of the two vehicles 
was not to be attributed either to the restive- 
ness of the horses, or the maladresse of the 
driver—but to the pertinacity of his own evil 
destiny, which had always placed a ditch be- 
tween him and the object at which he aimed— 
a rock ahead at the mouth of every harbour he 
tried to enter. “My journey to Versailles 
was to destroy or realize a great hope,” said he: 
“Thad just arrived at the object, and I am 
rolled in the ditch. I ought to have expected 
as much—all is as it should be ; and it really is 
more honour than I am accustomed to, to see 
a noble Comte in the number of the causes of 
my thousand-and-one catastrophes. Once, a 
curst lap-dog made me lose the object of my 
affections—a bon-mot closed the doors of the 
Academy upon me, perhaps for ever—and a 
contemptible insect, [ may say, hurled me from 
a throne.” 

Comte de M , astonished at this speech, 
looked steadily at M. Pigatet, he nevertheless, 
appeared to speak with calmness and sincerity 
His look was tranquil and undisturbed ; in fact, 
he showed no symptoms of being out of his 
mind. His host, whose curiosity had been 
strongly excited, again expressed all the in- 
terest he took in his fate, sought to dissuade 
him from drawing such sinister presages from 
his late accident, and concluded by requesting 
to be informed on the subject of those surpris- 
ing adventures, of which he appeared to be the 
victim. 

M. Pigafet, as may be conjectured from his 
preamble, was as much disposed to speak as the 
Comte to hear, and did not wait to be asked 
twice, “I was born in Paris,” said he; “my 
father, an honest but theorizing man, had dis- 
covered in me some aptitude for intellectual 
labours, and thought he was providing for my 
tuture welfare in setting me to acquire, all at 
once, superficial information in a great number 
of arts and sciences—being persuaded that an 
acquaintance with these different branches of 
knowledge would qualify me to choose a path 
suited to my genius and my abilities. 

“ The progress of civilization among nations 

the gradual consolidation of societies in the 





| midst of barbarism and disturbance—this vo- 


luntary curb which force imposes on itself ;—in 
a word, all the benefits of legislation strongly 
affected my mind. | accordingly betook my- 
self to the study of law, and became an arocat. 
| had acquired some reputation at the bar, 
when | was called on to plead at the Chatelet, 
in a cause, of the justice of which | was per- 
feetly convinced. My antagonist, a man of 
the name of Bernard—as mere a blunderer as 
ever existed, but who contrived to conceal his 
ignorance and fatuity under a false air of 
modesty—pronounced, in a stammering way, a 
very bad pleading, which, nevertheless, was the 
production of some one else. His voice lower- 
ed so much during the course of reading, that 
not a word was heard at the end; and a buzz 
of private conversation got up among the pub- 
lic, in the hall, and even on the bench. I spoke 
in my turn, and was heard with the greatest 
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attention: but in the heat of delivery, a vehe- 
ment gesture which I made, deranged my wig, 
and gave me so grotesque an appearance, that 
an universal laugh burst from all quarters, 
which was augmented by the unlucky efforts I 
made to repair the disorder in my legal head- 
dress. I not only lost my cause, but nase | 
time that I appeared at the bar, the same laugh 
awaited me on my occupying the tribune. I 
lost courage, and quitted a career in which an 
equivocal gesture is sufficient to compromise 
the rights of the widow and the orphan. 

“ Physical and moral inquiries into the na- 
ture of man had always great attractions for 


me; I was acquainted with some branches of 


natural science, and the medical system then 
in fashion seemed to me susceptible of impor- 
tant ameliorations. I devoted myself to medi- 
cine with ardour: I compared Hippocrates, 
Galen, and Avicenna with the moderns, and 
fancied I perceived that that sublime science 
had degenerated, by losing its simplicity in the 
hands of doctors of the bolus and elixir. I had 
the courage to combat inflammatory diseases by 
water, regimen, and bleeding; I even dared to 
proscribe Jesuits’ bark, which then was in the 
height of its popularity. 1 obtained number- 
less enemies among apothecaries, wine mer- 
chants, and my brother physicians ; but proud 
of the unexpected success, which every day 
awaited my exertions, | boldly pursued my 
course. Being called one day to consult with 
a physician newly admitted, I recognised in 
him Bernard, my old antagonist at the bar. He 
also had become a doctor: and differing with 
me as to the manner of treating our patient, 
he declared him a dead man if | managed him 
according to my system. The patient, how- 
ever, confided in me, in which he did right, for 
he was speedily growing convalescent ; when, 
having taken some grapes by my direction, a 
cursed grape-stone stuck in his c sophagus, and 
occasioned such violent efforts in his attempts 
to get rid of it, that it induced apoplexy, and 
he died suddenly, to the great joy of Bernard, 
who boasted every where of his prediction, and 


prated about what he called the fatal effects of 


my system. My reputation suffered, and his 
increased. In the wine-rooms and the apothe- 
caries’ shops, the clamours against me _ re- 
doubled. It was in vain that I proved that the 
unlucky grape-stone alone had destroyed the 
beneficent effects of my care—nédbody would 
listen to me. To add to my misfortune, Gil 
Blas appeared about the same time, and it was 
thought that Dr. Sangrado was drawn for me. 
Every body gave me the nick-name, and ridi- 
cule finished what ill-luck had begun. I lost 
all credit—and with me, I scruple not to say, 
the rising edifice of the real art of curing dis- 
orders fell to the ground. : 

“ A nick-name in France often hurts more 
than a bad action. The wound inflicted by the 
weapon of ridicule is only to be cicatrized un- 
der other skies, and in different climates. 1 
realized my little fortune, and resolving to 
speculate upon it, | became a voluntary exile 
from my jeering country 

* Commerce, the link of nations, the parent 
of civilization, the perpetual source from which 
all the blessings and luxuries of life are sup- 
plied, is, toa thinking man, an object worthy 
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of the most profound meditation. In spite of 
the contempt which little people, with great 
airs, or great names affect to feel for it, it is, 
said I, to extend or protect commerce that all 
wars are undertaken, that kings risk the secu- 
rity of their thrones, and shed the blood even 
of their nobles ; that diplomacy supplies all the 
resources of genius and cunning ; that the use- 
ful arts are perfected, and that an external cor- 
respondence of emulation and activity is kept 
up in all the civilized world. I became then a 
merchant ; I established myself in the West- 
Indies, into which I imported the productions 
of French manufactures, and sent back to 
France in return trans-atlantic commodities, 
always excepting Jesuit’s bark: for, superior 
to Coriolanus, I did not wish to injure my un- 
grateful compatriots. My commercial trans- 
actions prospered beyond my expectations ; and 
in a few years, my funds having increased ten- 
fold, permitted me to revisit, with a large for- 
tune honourably acquired, the dear spot where 
I was born, and to brave the jokes and nick- 
names of my old rivals. With the hope of 
making a still more considerable addition to my 
fortune, | employed the greatest part of my 
capital in the purchase of India stuffs, then 
very fashionable in Paris, and embarked imme- 
diately for France, with my mind full of the 
most flattering projects of future happiness. 
The voyage was prosperous : but on disembark- 
ing I found that almost all my goods had been 
pierced and gnawed through by a little worm 
which had got into the bales. I was ruined. 
The next day another ship, freighted by that 
same Bernard, who seemed destined to pursue 
me every where, arrived with a cargo of the 
same stuffs—he had the market to himself, and 
for the third time he profited by my disaster. 

“ Despair seized on me. A Russian general, 
with whom I had returned from the West- 
Indies, advised travelling to rally my spirits, 
and proposed to me to accompany him into bis 
own country, where, he said, 1 could not fail to 
obtain an advantageous employment from my 
varied knowledge, and the protection which, 
at that time, the Russian government held out 
to the French. I accepted his proposal, and 
set out for St. Petersburg, where I soon be- 
came acquainted with the most powerful men 
of the court. Lasked for a professorship—a 
seat in the judicature—or a place in the ad- 
ministration ; but a war with Sweden occupied 
every body's attention, and the only answer I 
received was, we want soldiers, not professors ; 
we want soldiers, not judges ; we want soldiers, 
not secretaries. 1 called on my friend the 
General, and he made me his aide-de-camp. 
The war broke out. | distinguished myself in 
some smart engagements, and was fortunate 
enough to save the life of Marshal Lacy, at the 
battle of Willmanstrand. From that time, he 
became my declared patron, and | cherished a 
hope of acquiring fame in a military career. 
I commanded the corps which was the first to 
penetrate into the Isle of Alland ; and the Em- 
press Elizabeth, on the conclusion of peace, 
deigned to write me a letter, with her own 
hand, expressive of her satisfaetion at my 
conduct, and appointing me governor of Astra 
can 

“ Every thing was going on in the most fa 
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vourable way possible for me: and I had no far- 
ther ambition but the honour of commanding 
in chief in an action of sufficient importance 
to prove my capacity, and to give me a rank 
among the illustrious warriors of the north. 
An opportunity was soon presented. The fa- 
mous Thamas Kouli Khan, who had usurped 
the throne of Persia, covered all of a sudden 
the shores of the Caspian with his warlike 
hordes. A considerable body of independent 
Tartars, excited by him, threatened the banks 
of the Volga, and I marched to oppose them, 
at the head of veteran troops, trained in the 
Swedish wars, reinforced by some brave Cir- 
cassian Tartars, who had just implored the pro- 
tection of Russia. The prospect of success 
did not appear to me even doubtful. Thamas 
was still far distant; my adversaries were not 
soldiers, but brigands, without discipline, com- 
manded by chiefs without experience. Never- 
theless, not dazzled by such brilliant appear- 
ances, | called to my assistance all the resour- 
ces, all the stratagems of tact ~.: I harassed 
and disturbed the enemy by i*!s* marches, | 
deceived him by false reports, and chose the 
most advantageous point of attack, after hav- 
ing drawn up on his flanks a strong ambuseade, 
to divert him if he obtained any advantage at 
first, and to destroy him on his retreat. Well, 
Monsieur le Comte! would you believe it, | 
was beaten after all. In the middle df the ac- 
tion, when the battalions of the enemy were on 
the very point of running away, a north-easter 
arose all on a sudden, and drove at once into 
our ranks a cloud of dust so thick, and burning 
that they were blinded, and could not distin- 
guish allies from adversaries. The Circassians 
and Russians fell upon one another; and the 
enemy, recalled to the battle by the advantage 
of his position, conquered us without any ditti- 
culty, after having, | know not how, destroyed 
the ambuscade which | had prepared with so 
much skill. Thus were the hopes of a great 
name, the confidence of an empress, the truits 
of many years of glory and danger, blown away 
by acloud of dust! Dust rendered useless the 
superiority of my troops, the wisdom of my 
measures, and the efforts of my provident tac- 
tics. But judge what was my astonishment 
and indignation, when I learned that the miser- 
able vagabonds, my conquerors, had been com- 
manded during the action by that eternal Ber- 
nard, who came across me every where in my 
days of misfortune! I shall not explain to you 
by what chance he was in Asia, as head of a 
horde of bandits—for I do not know it. I had 
little time to think of him at that moment; | 
had enough to do to chink of myself. My go- 
vernment of Astracan was taken away from 
me; and, fearing something worse than dis 

grace, I hastened to return to Europe, with a 


design of speedily regaining France. But iny 
destiny had decreed otherwise. A new mis- 
fortune awaited me in Germany: | fell in 


love. 

“ You will not ask how a young, handsome, 
rich, and romantic coquette had the art of win- 
ning my heart, by affecting alternately the 
tone of sentiment, or the airs of reserve and 
coldness. By means of attention, tendresses, 
and sacrifices of all kinds, | thought that | at 
last had succeeded in disarming her rigour 





| 
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One day, in a delicious ééte-d-téte, she deigned 
to show me that I was not hated. 1 knew that 
the pathetic alone pleased her in love. 1 was 
violently smitten, and became eloquent : I pray 
ed, yas pee wept, and I saw her becoming 
gradually more and more tender ; when, to put 
a seal on this scene of delirium, I thought it 
necessary to fall at her feet. Idid so; and, as 
ill fate would have it, | put my knee on the 
paw of her pet lap-dog, who barked and bit 
me. There was an a of the pathetic! My 
beauty burst out into an immoderate fit of 
laughter, which was my formal dismissal ; for 
she respected herself too much to give her 
hand to a lover who made her laugh, and there 
by dishonoured her course of life, devoted to 
pensiveness and contemplation. You have al- 
ready guessed that Bernard, the vulture cease 
lessly clinging to his continually re-growing 
prey, was not far off. Again he profited by my 
mishap ; and I learned that, in some time after, 
he married my fair coquette 

“ My love, although foolish, was sincere 
All taste for retirement, all desire of returning 
to France, had left me. I felt an ardent neces 
sity for new emotions, which would extinguish, 
or at least alleviate, the regret occasioned, in 
spite of myself, by my silly passion. I learned 
that a new colonial company was organizing to 
explore the coasts of Guinea, from the Volta 
to Jackin; and I soon became one of the pas- 
sengers on board the first vessel bound on this 
expedition. After having sojourned some time 
in the fertile kingdom of Juida, and finding 
that my companions, whom until then I con- 
sidered as new argonauts, destined to carry 
the blessings of civilization among barbarous 
tribes, were only busy in carrying on the slave 
trade, I wished to realize, by my own exertions, 
the honourable intentions which I had so ge- 
nerously supposed for them; and traversing 
the territory of Ardra, | pushed forward into 
the continent. The first Africans I met in this 
excursion fled at my approach, terrified at such 
a sight ; but they speedily returned in greater 
numbers, surrounded me with piercing shouts, 
formed a circle round me, seized me, manacled 
me, and brought me before their chief. I was 
in the kingdom of Dahomay, which had not 
till then been visited by any European 

“ The great Dahomay, king of the country, 
was himself a little terrified when he saw me 
but he recollected, as [ learnt afterwards, that 
his grandfather, Trudo Audati, the hero of that 
part of Afriea, had often related to him that, 
in his time, white men had fallen into his power 
during the course of his conquests. This idea 
encouraged him, and it was so much the better 
for me; for at first he was more inclined to con 
sider me a devil than a man. In some months 
—thanks to the scanty vocabulary and syntax 
which compose the jargon of savage tribes—-| 
was able to converse with him. Initiated by 
me into the mysteries of the civilization of our 
wonderful Europe, he took a great affection to- 
wards me. A terrible distemper, of which | 
cured him (by means of water, regimen, and 
bleeding), advanced ime still further im his good 
graces. | became his most intunate counsel- 
lor, and | hoped to become at last the legisla 
tor of these unknown regions. This idea pleased 
my imagination; and I exerted all my energies 
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to destroy in Dahomay the atrocious and super- 
stitious customs which infect that quarter of 
the African continent. 

“ The king, who was a man of good sense 
and excellent disposition, seemed to enter 
sometimes into my projects; but his belief in 
his fetiches—that power of consecration which 
time gives to the most absurd things—opposed 
continual obstacles to my philanthropic views. 
Nevertheless, I triumphed over every thing. 
Slaves were no longer sacrificed on the tomb 
of their masters, with his favourite wives; hu- 
man victims were no longer offered up to shape- 
less gods of wood or stone; punishments, pro- 
portioned to transgressions, no longer crushed 
and confounded together crime and error; ar- 
mies were recruited, without devouring all the 
active part of the population; and agriculture, 
hitherto confined to feeble women, incapable 
of sustaining for a long time such labours, de- 
volved upon the men who no longer thought 
that cultivating the earth, and forming provi- 
dent habits, were unworthy of them, when 
they saw abundance and comfort succeeding to 
misery and ennui 

As these good effects speedily followed my 
advice, the king transferred to me the marks 
of gratitude which he received from his people 
for these unexpected changes. He wished to 
associate me in his power; and the proposal, 


when he made it to the elders of the nation, | 
unanimous acclamations. | 


was received with 
Nothing remained but to proceed to my instal- 
lation. 
tion of the kings of Dahomay consists in march- 
ing them before the people and the army, 
mounted upon a superb white elephant, one of 


the fetiches of the country, according to the | 


movements of which the priests prognosticate 
the brilliancy and duration of the commencing 
reign. 


dices of the country 
the foundation of the old, and when I was on 
the point of obtaining the object of all my 
eares and all my toils, the old bases shook under 
me, and afterwards the new edifice 

* An insondo, a miserable insect, about the 
size of one of our ants, but the most formidable 
enemy of the elephant, had insinuated itself 
into the proboscis of the animal on which I was 
mounted in triumph. Irritated by the stinging 
of the insect, my elephant at first showed great 
impatience, to the great astonishment of the 
populace : but the pain he suffered soon raised 
his fury to the highest pitch. Uttering the 
most dreadful cries, and rushing forward in 
tage, he dashed to pieces his huge forelead on 
a neighbouring rock. I was saved; but another 
danger, of no less magnitude, awaited me 
The priests declared me unworthy, not only of 
the throne, but of life: the prosperity of the 
state had been compromised ; my innovations 
had raised against me the shade of Trudo Au- 
dati, and the mortal gods of Dahomay. The 
king was attached to me—he owed me his life ; 
but the death of his fetiche had alarmed his 
superstition.’ He balanced for a while, but gra- 
titude finally prevailed ; and he commuted my 
punishment to exile, after ordering me a very 
tolerable bastinadoing, to quict his conscience. 

* An insect which bred on the shoals in tie 


From time immemorial, the consecra- | 


I give this warning to legislators. I | 
thought I should respect some ancient preju- | 
I raised my new laws on | 
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midst of the Adriatic exposed Venice, in the 
height of her power, to more danger than all 
the kings of Boonie leagued against her; an 
insect flung me from a throne, and ¢ 
perhaps the destinies of an entire continent ! 
“| afterwards learnt that the people of Da- 
homay regretted me: they sent after me into 


| the kingdom of Juida—but I had already left 


the coasts of Guinea. Their emissaries thought 
they could fill my place by any man of the same 
colour, and proposed to one of the Europeans, 
whom they met, to accompany them. He ac- 
cepted it; my services to Dahomay were turn- 
ed over to him ; he was loaded with riches and 
honours. That man was.... Bernard! If I 
was fond of revenge, I should have rejoiced at 
the accident which placed my ungrateful sub- 
jects under the power of a mere intriguer, 
without any capacity. 

“T have not much more to say. I returned 
to France, and turned author, in the hope of 
finding in literary labours that repose and hap- 
piness after which I had so long sighed. I 
thought I had only to write for posterity—but 
was soon disabused by my contemporaries. An 


| interesting work which I composed, on the 


manners, customs, and politics of the barbarous 
kings of Africa, was regarded by the censors 
as a satire against the sovereigns of Europe. 
The work was forbidden, and the author was 
in no small danger of being sent to the Bicétre 
or the Bastile. I still, however, panted after 
glory ; and not being able to be a great physi 
cian ora great general, I wished, at all events, 
to have my name inscribed on the list of the 
forty immortals—and I wrote a tragedy. By 


| means of much care and trouble, I had it per- 
formed ; but a wit of the parterre damned it 


in the third scene by a joke ; a very good joke, 
I confess, but not at all conclusive as to the 
merits of the piece. In the mean time, Ber- 
nard, having returned to Paris, modestly en- 
joyed there the high reputation of a warrior, a 
lawgiver, and a philosophical traveller. Think- 
ing to repair, as much as possible, my theatri- 
cal failure, | endeavoured to bring together 


| some people of fashion, and many of the lite- 
rati, to hear my play read. 


An opera dancer, 
who was protected by Bernard, gave, on the 
same day, a grand souper ; all the literati were 
engaged to it; and I had no other auditors but 
some young dandies, and some old rakes of the 
Regency, who listened to me with affected 
grimaces, yawning, or dosing, and ratified the 
decree of the public by pronouncing unani- 
mously my play detestable. I was not diseou- 
raged: and an epic poem was the fruit of this 
poetical resignation. No bookseller would 
print it: my reputation had preceded me ; and, 
on going out of one of their shops, I learned 
that Bernard had been just named a member 
ot the Academy—for admission into which il- 
lustrious body he offered no other title than that 
of having composed a quatrain in honour of 
that high and handsome lady, whom Maria- 
Theresa had called her friend and good cousin 
(Madaine de Pompadour) 

“Afler having exercised all employments 
with some talent, and much honesty, T began 
to think that intriguing mediocrity has the best 
chance of success. A man of this class has 
gathered the fruit of all my talents—all my 
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toils in the four quarters of the globe. I was 
growing old, and felt the necessity of securing 
my future prospects. It was, however, with 
some pain that I decided on falling into the 
common track. Soliciting for place, | frequent- 
ed the anti-chambers of the great ; I wrote pe- 
titions to them, and bouquets-d-Chloris for 
their mistresses. [ made friends in the news- 
papers, in the public offices—even in the king's 
garde-robe. Finally, | obtained zealous pa- 
trons, and all the necessary steps to obtain the 
employment which I solicited were made. The 
road to the court was opened, and I had no- 
thing to do but present my petition to the king: 
it is only natural that the hand which was to 
have presented it should be struck powerless 
all at once. I foresaw my fate, and do not 
complain. The clashing of our vehicles has 
overturned with me, in the middle of the way, 
the result of all my assiduity with the great, 
and my verses to Chloris ; but for once my ill- 
Inck be praised! It would have been too pain- 
fal a reflection, that the only blameable action 
of my life should be the only one attended with 
success. From every little check a great good 
results, when considered from a proper point 
of view. If my different estentvaphas have 
hurt my fortune and my reputation—things in 
themselves frail and perishable—they have also 
developed my mind, and enlarged the sphere 
of my understanding, by compelling me to ex- 
ercise my moral powers in different ways among 
different nations: they have taught me not to 
squander either esteem or disdain, without a 
profound knowledge of men and things, ac- 
cording to vain appearances ; for many men of 
talent and merit must exist in the world whom 
unfavourable circumstances and unlucky 
chances have cast, like myself, into the obscure 
ranks of the poor and unknown. The ¢clat of 
grand titles and great reputations do not now 
unpose upon me. A trifle is sufficient to raise 
or destroy all human glories, as I have often 
experienced. The shape of Cleopatra's nose 





(as Pascal has observed with so much sagacity) | 


caused the fortune of Augustus and the ruin 
of Antony, and deranged the face of the world 
According to the academician, Duclos, the ver- 
min which torment the Roman conclaves have 
frequently triumphed over intrigues and sedue- 
tions, and made popes of people, who but for 
them never would have attained the dignity 
A child playing in the shop of a spectacle- 
maker is the cause of discovering myriads of 
suns and new worlds, and prepares, without 
thinking of it, the way for the reputation of 


Simon Marius, of Galileo, of twenty other | 


greatastronomers. A falling apple demonstra- 
ted to Newton the laws of the universe, and 
perhaps revealed to him the extent of his own 
genius. As for me, who seem to have been 
cast into the world to prove the influence which 
ean be exercised over the destinies of man, the 
master of the earth, by the most subaltern and 
contemptible causes ; suchas an awkward ges- 
ture, a nick-name, a grape-stone, a worm, a 


blast of dust, a puppy-dog, an insect, or a cen- | 
| more: and every innovation appeared to me a 


sor: I say, as for me, have not these trifles 
closed before my footsteps twenty paths to glo 
ryorhonour?’ [ might have become a fatalist 

bat I will net. Mad, a thousand-fold mad, are 
they who refuse to believe that an lafinite Mind 


Luck and 1i- Luck. 


resided over the creation of these beings, so 
le in the scale of creation as to be almost im 
perceptible, yet all-important in the great pro- 
ceedings of the universe. The harmony of 
the world is kept up only by apparent irregu- 
larities. I shall not cry oui: All is right; but 
I will say, nothing is useless or contemptible 
An atom acquires importance by its position, 
like a cypher [0] in arithmetical calculation 
Every thing has its power of action; every 
thing may become a lever in its turn; every 
thing has been produced to keep up that eter- 
nal re-action of good and evil which alone 
gives motion and life to the creation.” 

M. Pigafet concluded ; and Comte de M——, 
after having heard in silence his long philoso- 
phical tirade, replied, “ Your history has sur- 
prised and interested me more than you can 
imagine. Your profound understanding, how- 
ever, M. Pigafet, does not appear to have yet 
made you comprehend that, if unmerited mis- 
fortunes may continually cling to a man with- 
out tarnishing him, fortune often smiles also on 
men, perhaps unworthy of her favours, from 
the weakness of their capacity, but who yet 
would not condescend to look for them by in- 
trigue or baseness. I am Bernard!—that 
Bernard who profited by your disasters without 
having caused them—who was sometimes your 
rival, never your enemy—who has obtained a 
great reputation without having looked for it, 
and arrived at honours without caring about 
them—and who has no more reason to blush 
for his prosperity than you for your misfor- 
tunes!” Here M. Pigafet attempted to inter- 
rupt the Comte, or Bernard, if you so please 
to call him; but the latter, having implored 
his silence by a gesture, went on thus:—* It is 
my turn to tell you the principal events of my 
life: I shall be brief—for my history is but the 
supplement of yours. 

“It may be a good thing to follow one’s vo- 
cation in the choice of a profession; but, as | 
had no particular vocation for one thing more 
than another, I only consulted the taste of my 
father, and became a lawyer to oblige him. If, 
however, I wanted eloquence, I did not want 
common sense; and I soon felt that nature 
had denied me the gifts of oratory. Hence 
arose that timidity—that confusion—that fee 
bleness of voice, which struck you so forcibly 
in my first pleading. The accident of your 
periwig made me share in the general laugh, 
in which | own [ was wrong ; but people can 
not always contain themselves, and your ap- 
pearance was really most comical. My unex 
pected success did not blind me as to my want 
of capacity for the bar; for, a few days after 
wards, one of my uncles, a rich and fashiona 
ble physician, having proposed to make me his 
heir at law, provided that | was in a condition 
to inherit, at the same time, his fortane and 
his practice, | became a physician to oblige my 
uncle, as | had become a lawyer to oblige my 
father. In my new profession, | just knew as 
much as entitled me to put on the medical 
I knew what I had learned—nothing 
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sacrilege. You skould not wonder, then, that 
I was indignant on secing you touch the very 
ark of our profession, and [ darted my predic 
tion of death against your patient as an ane 
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thema. The grape-stone gave me a triumph, 
but did not dazzle me nevertheless; for my un- 


cle having died about this time, I inherited his | 


fortune, gave up his practice, and resolved to 
pass the remainder of my life in that dolce far 
niente, which was the only object of my indo- 
lent ambition. 

“ My agent—a man honest enough, consider- 
ing his situation—placed my capital in com- 
merce, and made a very fair profit upon it for 
us both; I got my share, and did not complain 
of his. Your unlucky worm might certainly 
have assisted me in getting off my commodi- 
ties; but, as I cannot plead guilty to conspiring 
with it, Iam not called on for my defence on 
this point. Years rolled on, and idleness was 
becoming burdensome, and | accordingly de- 
termined to travel. Veracious travellers and 
most peculiarly inspired poets had informed 
me, that the East was the empire of roses and 
beauty; and as I happened to like very much 
both pretty flowers and pretty women, I set 
out for Persia, after having read over again my 
travellers, my poets, and the Arabian Nights, 
that I might be quite informed on the manners 
and customs of the countries which 1] was to 
traverse. On getting there, however, I found 
few roses, and no women—but, in their stead, 
general misery, terror in every face, and con- 
tinual massacres between the Usbecks and the 
Persians. Kouli Khan, otherwise called Nadir 
Shah, was then in the height of his renown; 
and I fled before his arms, which were ravaging 
every thing as they went along. I arrived 
among the independent Tartars, who at first 
determined on cutting off my nose and ears— 
but having perceived on my left cheek a wart, 
which they consider as a certain presage of 
good fortune, they changed their views, and 
appointed me commander-in-chief of the troops 
which they were assembling to second the ef- 
forts of Nadir against Russia 

“My dear M sur Pigafet, you know as 
well as I do the event of that campaign; but 
you do not know that I, who am not gifted 
with a very warlike disposition, thought of no- 
thing from the beginning of the action but to 
save myself from all risk,and turned my bridle 
to runaway. A part of my troops, filled with 
confidence in my wart, followed 
and gallopped after me into a little grove 
palm-trees; where, by the greatest chance in 
the world, we surprised your fine ambuscade, 
They had surrendered 


yvud of dust 









ill my motions, 


ol 





who did not expect us 
at the moment when that terrible c] 
drove us back again to the field of battle, where 
we found you in the greatest d 
of your troops fighting against the 


disorder, one part 


We 


1 — ] . Y 
let you amuse yourselves in this way tor some 


other 


time, and then easily despatched you. I was 
brought back in triumph by my Tartars, loud 
in the praises of my valour and my wart 

“T got my share of the plunder; but tire J 
with glory, as I had been with idleness, T left 
ny Tartars, and visited the north of Europe 
{ married. as you know, a ¢ harming woman in 
Germany, who fell in love with me for no other 
Your 
slan 


reason but because | was a Frenchman 
hasty quarrel with her had made a noise 
der was beginning to be busy with the affair 
and she was getting frightened: but you had 
been only a short time in that part of the coun 
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try. She lived solitary and retired ; few peo- 
ple had been witnesses of your flirtation; and 
she thought that, in giving her hand to a coun- 
tryman of yours, the adventure would blow 
All your cares and attentions reverted, 
therefore, to me. I was thus exempted from 
all the long trials to which she put you; and, 
having speedily replaced you in her affections, 
our marriage had all the air of a reconcilia- 
tion. She is dead: | was sorry for her loss— 
for, in spite of her whims, she had an excellent 
heart 

“In the course of some years afterwards, I 
furnished a great part of the capital for that 
colonial company, the projects of which so 
splendidly deceived you. I felt a new desire 
for an active life ; but this time I did not go in 
quest of the land of roses and beauty: I went 
to Africa, at the head of a large expedition, 
into Guinea. Our affairs prospered, and might 
have become still more successful; for we had 
it immense gold mines 
of the country. But 
among barbarous ne- 


certain intelligence th 


existed in the interior 


how could we penetrate 


groes, the most of whom were cannibals? I 
was thin on the subject, when I was ali at 
once met by the deputies of the great Daho- 


on exaimning my countenance, pro- 
uu mpany them. Of course, 
I did not let so fair an opportunity slip; and 
the descendant of ‘Trudo Audati received me 
with the most lively demonstrations of joy and 
He offered to sacrifice a thousand 
ives to do me honour, and to present me with 
six hundred for my seragho. 1 
thanked him for his kind offers, but told him I 
did not think bloodshed any honour; and, as 


may, whe, 
posed to1 etoa 





friendship 





s! 


negresses 








for the ladies, I assured him that six hundred 
mistresses were by no means necessary for me 
He replied, that my nanity and modesty 
pleased him, but that he himself had two thou 
sand ladies, and contrived to m age them 


uble Ile then asked me my 


heard it he was going to 


without much tr 
name, and when he 





prostrate himself before me; for it seems that 
Berr-Nahr, in the language of the Algemis, 
which is commonly spoken in Dahomay, signi- 
fic ta we. We became the best 
frie 1 the world: I found that he had the 
greatest affection for you, and he employed mo 
to revise your laws, a little discredited by the 


accident of the insondo l made scare ely any 


change; but it was necessary that I should 
show some proofs of ¢ ipacity Accordingly, I 
gathered your laws, and gave them the name 
of the Code Bernard, or rather Berr-Nahr— 
and this inspired the people with the highest 
opinion of my talent Finally, having made 
use of my power to work the gold mines of 
Dahomay, I left A a loaded with wealth, and 
accompanied by the l ! f all the popu- 
lation, to return to Fr 

On my arrival at Paris, | became the ob- 
ject of general curiosity. | was the modern 
Cicero, or Hippocrates—the hero of the Vol- 
ga—the Lyeurgus of Africa. The truth was, 
1 was immensely rich. Of course, I had a 


rreat number of friends, who spoke of nothing 
and I swallowed the 
Patrons presented 


but my wit and talent 
flattery without opposition 
themselves in all directions, who told me that 


an ¢r-king ef Dahomay ought at least to be a 
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410 Thoughts 
count in France, and I purchased the title 
which | bear. My friends assured me that 
fashion required that I should keep an opera- 
girl: fashion also required that the lady should 
receive the literati at her suppers; and these 
gentlemen persuaded me that fashion required 
that a great nobleman like me, should be a 
member of the Academy. I had written—God 
knows why—a quatrain on the Marquise de 
P , and I was made an acadetm 

“ Thus, my dear Monsicur Pigafet, without 
intrigue or cabal—led by fortune or chance— 
guided by the subaltern causes which occasion- 
ed your misfortunes—seconded by my wart, 


clan 





my name, my country, the colour of my skin, 
the suppers of my dancing-girl—I have honest- 
ly arrived at this pitch of prosperity. I was 
always at your heels, to gather the fragments 
of your shipw recks—and always disposed to 
aid and succour you, if | had known of your 
existence misfortunes You ran after 
glory and fortune—they ran afierme. Hence- 
forth let us hope that their favours will be more 
impartially distributed, and that, so far trom 
being an injury to you, L shall be at the post, 
to keep you out of the diteh—and near Uv 
harbour, to warn you of the rock a-uead. 

On this they embraced, as if to reconcik 
their contrary destinies M. Pigafet was 
ashamed of the unjust opinion which he had 
hitherto entertained of a man so honouralle 
and compassionate. “ What was it brought 
you to Versailles asked the Comte.—** The 
Minister had promised me,” said Pigafet, “ the 
place of Counsellor of State, just vacant , 

The Comte looked astonished. “ The plac e 
of Counsellor of State!” cried he; “ 
Minister himself gave it to me this very morn- 
ing. And Monsieur ligafet replied quite tran 
quilly, “ [ only expected as mucl—every thing 
is as it should be 


and 


alas! the 


THOUGHTS ON BORES 
BY MISS ENMGEWORTH 
(Concluded Jrom p Ad53.) 
Besides the bore condescending, who, whe 
ther good-natured or ill-natured, is a most pro 
voking animal—there is the bore facetious, an 
insufferable creature, always laughing, but with 
whom you can never laugh. And there is ano 
ther exotic variety—the rire la bagatelle bore 
of the ape kind 
Having early been taught that there is nothing 
more delightful than the unbending of a great 
mind, they set about continually to unbend the 
bow in company 
Of the spring and fall, the ebb and tide 
genius, we have heard much from Milton 
Dryden and others \t time—a tin 
which must come to all, pretty or rich, trea 
sures are discovered on some shores, or golden 
sands are seen when the waters run low In 
others bare rocks, slime or reptiles. May | 
never be at low tide witha bore! Despising 
the Bagatelle, there is the serious regular con 
versation bore, who listens to himself, talks 
from notes, and is witty by rule. All rules for 
conversation were no doubt invented by bores, 
and if followed would make all men and women 


who imitate men of genius 


‘ 


ebb 


on Bores. 


bores, either in straining to be witty, or strivin 
to be easy. There is no more certain method, 
even for him who may possess the talent in the 
highest degree, to lose the power of conversing, 
than by talking to support his character. One 
eye to your reputation, one on the company, 
would never do, were it with the best of eyes 
Few people are of Descartes’ mind, that squint- 
ing is pretty. It has been said, that Pleasure 
never comes, if you send her a formal card of 
invitation; to a conversazone certainly never, 
whatever she might to a dinner party. Ease 
cannot stay, wit flies away, and humour grows 
dull, if people try for them 

Well-bred persons, abhorring the pedantry of 





the blues, are usually anti-blues, or ultra-antis 
| But though there exist in a certain circle a 
natural honest aversion to every thing like wit 
| or learning, is it absolutely certain that if 
taking thought won't do it, taking none will 
do? They are determined, they declare, to 
| have easy conversation, or none 
j But let the ease be hich bred and silent as 
| possible—let it be the repose of the 'Transcen 


}i ‘ A 
dental—the death-like silence of the Exclusive 
in the perfumed atmosphere of the Exquisite 


Then begins the danger of going to sleep—des 


perate danger. In these high circles are to be 
found apparently the most sleepy of all ani 
mated beings sipparently, | say, because, on 
close observation, it will usually be found that, 
like the spider, who from fear counterfeits 
death, these, from pride, counterfeit sleep 
The yw ill sometimes pret nd to be asle ep for 
hours together, when any person or persons 
are near whom they do not choose to notice 
They lie stretched on sofas rolled up in shawis 
most part of the day, quite empty At certain 
hours of the night, found congregated, sitting 
up dressed, on beds of roses, back to back, with 
| eyes scarce open. They are observed to give 
sign of animation only on the approach of a 
blue—their \ They then look at 
| each other and shrink. That the sham-sleep 
| ing bere. isa delicate creature, I shall not dis- 
| pute, but they are intolerably tiresome. For 
| Iny own part | would rather give up the hononr 
and the elegance, and go to their antipodes at 
with their antagonists, the ion 


antipathy 


} once, and live 
yea, the lion-loring bores 
Their antipodes, did l say that 

| too far: even the most exaggerated ultra-anti 
| blues upon occasion, forget themselves strange 
ly, and seen to join the common 
herd in running after lions. But they differ 


from the b/uc-leon-loving-bore proper, by never 


| hunters 
Was going 


have been 


treating the lionasif he were one of themselves 





They follow and feed and fall down and wor 
ship tha n of the season; still, unless he be a 
nobleman, which but rare ly occurs, he is never 
treated as a gentleman quite ; there is always 
r difference made, better understood than dé 


scribed. [have heard lions of my acquaintance 
complain of showing themselves off to these 
ultra-antis, and have asked why they Jet them 
selves be made hons,1f they disliked it so much, 
as no lion can well be led about, | sliould have 
| conceived, quite against his will | never 
| could obtain any answer, but that indeed they 
| could not help it; they were very sorry, but 
indeed they could not help being liens. And 


the polite lLon-loving bore always echoed this, 
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and addressed them with some such speech as 
the following ‘My dearest sir, 


Thoughts 








madam, or | 


miss, (as the case may be) I know, that of all | 
things you detest being made a lion, and that | 


you can’t bear to be worshipped; yet, my 
dear sir, madam, or miss, you must let me kneel 
down and worship you, and then you must 
stand on your hind legs a little for me, only for 
one minute, my dear sir, and I really would not 
ask you to do it, only you are such a lion.” 

But I have not yet regularly described the 
genus and species of which I am treating. 
rhe great lion-hunting bore, and the little lion- 
loving bore, male and female of both kinds ; 
the male as eager as the female to fasten on 


the lion, and as expert in making the most of 


him, alive or dead, as seen in the finest exara- 
ple extant, Bozzy and Piozzi, fairly pitted ; 
the male beat the female hollow. 

The common lion-hunting bore is too well 
known to need particular description; but 
some notice of their habitudes may not be use- 
less for avoidance. The whole class male sub- 
sists by fetching and carrying beeys, grasping 
at notes and scraps, if any great name be to 
them; run wild atter verses in MS 
autographs. The females carry albums ; some 
learn bon mots by rote, and repeat them like 
parrots ; others do not know a good thing when 
they meet it, 
the cook. Some relish them really, but eat till 
they burst ; others, after cramming to stupidity, 
would cram you from their pouch, as the 
monkey served Gulliver on the house top 
The whole tribe are foul feeders; at best love 
trash and fatten upon scraps; the worst abso- 
lutely rake the kennels and prey on garbage 
They stick with amazing tenacity, almost re- 
sembling canine fidelity and eratitude, to the 
remains of the dead lion. But in fact, their 
love is like that of the cowl; 
they sell all which they do not destroy ; every 
scrap of the dead lion may turn to account. It 
is wonderful what ! 
they make of the parings of his claws, hairs of 
his mane. The bear has been said to live at 
need by sucking his own paws. ‘The bore lives 
by sucking the pa f the lion, on which he 
thrives apace, and in some instances has grown 
to an The dead paws are as 


good for his purpose as the living, and better 


ws 0 


amazing size 





there being no fear of the claws. How he 
escapes those claws when the lion is alive } 
the wonder. The winged lion, however, is 
above touching these creatures; and the real 
gentleman lion of the true blood, in whos 
nature there is nothing of the bear, will never 
let his paws be touched by a bore. His hair 
stands on end at the approach or distant sight 
of any of the kind, lesser or greater; but very 
dithic ult he often finds it to avoid them Any 


other may more easily than a lion shirk a bore 


It is often attempted, but seld 
hides in his den, b 





mor never suc 


fond of 


without they are told the name of 


but | 
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lion roars, and he flies ; or the lion springs, and 
he dies 

A more extraordinary circumstance than any 
I have yet noted respecting the natural history 
of lions and bores, remains to be told; that the 
lion himself, the greater kind as well as the 
lesser of him, are apt, sooner or later, to turn 
into bores ; but the metamorphosis, though the 
same in the result, takes plae e in different cir- 
cumstances, and from quite different causes: 
with the lesser lion and lioness often from be- 
ing shown, or showing themselves too fre- 
quently with the greater, from very fear of be- 
ing like the animal he detests. 

I once knew a gentleman, not a bore quite, 
but a very clever man, but of great sensibility 
and excessive sensitiveness, who could never 
sit still a quarter of an hour together, never 


| converse with you comfortably, or finish a good 


| or L shall be a bore.” 


worse than gowls, | 


curious saleable articles | 


story, but evermore broke off in the middle 
Tam boring you"—*IT must run away 
It ended in his becoming 
that which he most feared to be. 

There are a few rare exceptions to all that 
has been said of the caprices or weaknesses of 
lions. The greatest of lions known or unknown, 
the most agreeable as well as the noblest of 
creatures, is quite free from these infirmities. 
He neither affects to show himself, nor lies 
sullen in his den. I have somewhere seen his 
picture sketched ; I should guess by himself at 
some moinent when the lion turned painter. 

“| pique myself upon being one of the best 
conditioned animals that ever was shown since 
the time of him who was in vain defied by the 
knight of the woful figure; for I get up at the 
first touch of the pole, rouse myself, shake my 
mane, lick my chops, turn round, lie down, and 
vo to sk ep again 

It was bad policy in me to let the words “ go 
sound upon the reader's ear, for I 
have not yet quite done; I have one more class, 
and though last not least; were I to adopt that 
enigmatical style which made the fortune of 
the oracle of Apollo, I might add—and though 
least, greatest. But this, the oracular sublime, 
has now gone to the gypsies and the conjurers, 
and | must write plain English, if I can. 

lam come to the class of the infant bore; 
the infant reciting bore ; seemingly insignifi- 
cant, but exceedingly tiresome, also exceeding- 
ly dangerous, as I shall show. The old of this 
class we meet wherever we vro—in the forum, 
the temple. the ss nate, the theatre, the draw- 
ing-room, the boudoir, the closet. ‘The young 
infest our homes, pursue us to our very hearths; 
i in league with them; 


with “ 


to slé cp y 


houschold deities are 


they destroy all our domestic comfort ; they 
become public nuisances, widely destructive to 
our literature. The ode of training will 
| explain the nature of the dan rer The infant 
reciting bore is trained much after the manner 
of a learned 1 sefore the quadruped are 
placed, on ce rtain bits of dirty greasy cards, 
the letters of the alphabet, or short nonsensical 


essfully He it not at home 
will not always do. The hon is too civil to 
shut the door ‘in the bore’s ve ry face, though 
he mightily wishes to do so It ji pleasant 
sport to see a great bore and lion opposed to | 
ach other; how he stands or sits upon his 
ruard: how cunningly the bore tries to fasten 


rpon him, and how the lion tries to shake ie 


off'—if the bore persists beyond endurance, the 


phrases interrogatory with their answers, such 
as, * Who is the greatest rogue in company?” 
Which lady or gentleman in company will be 
d first?” By the alternate use of blows 
; of such food as please the pigs, the 


marr 


and heii 


animal is brought to obey certain signs from his 
and at his bidding to select any letter 


master, 
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or phrase required from amongst those set be- 
fore him, goes to his lessons, seems to read at- 
tentively, and to understand; then by a mo- 
tion of his mout, or a well-timed grunt, desig- 
nates the right phrase, and answers the expec- 
tations of his master and the company. The 
infant reciter is in similar manner trained by | 
alternate blows and bribes, almonds and raisins, 
and bumpers of sweet wine. But mark the 
difference between him and the pig. Instead 
of greasy letters and old cards, which are used 
for the learned pig, before the little human 
animal are cast the finest morsels from our 
first authors, selections from our poets, didac- | 
tic, pathetic and sublime—every creature's 
best sacrificed 

These are to be slowly but surely deprived 
of spirit, sense, and life, by the deadly deaden- 
ing power of iteration. Not only are they de- 
prived of life, but mangled by the infant bore 
—not only mangled, but polluted—left in such 
a state that no creature of any delicacy, taste, 
or feeling, can bear them afterwards. And are 
immortal works, or works which fond man 
thought and called immortal, thus to perish? 
Thus are they doomed to destruction, by a Lil- 
liputian race of Vandals 

The curse of Minerva be on the heads of 
those who train, who incite them to such sa- 
crilegious mischief! The mischief spreads 
every day wide and more wide. Till of late 
years, there had appeared bounds to its pro- 
gress Nature have provided 
against the devastations of the infant reciter 
Formerly it seemed that only those whom she 
had blest or cursed with a wonderful me mory 
could be worth the trouble of training, or by 
the successful performance of the feats desired, 
to pay the labour of instruction. But there | 
has arisen in the land men who set at naught 
the decrees of nature, who undertake to make 
artificial memories, not only equal but superior 
to the best natural memory, and who at the 
shortest notice, engage to supply the brainless 
with brains. By certain technical helps, long 
passages, whole poems, may now be learned by 
heart, as they call it, without any aid, effort 
or cognizance, of the understanding; and re- 





seemed to 


tained and recited, under the same circum- 
stances, by any irrational as well and better 
} 


than by any rational being, if to recite well 


m 1 to repeat without missing 
How far our literature may in future suffer 
from these blightinge swarms, will best be con- 
ecived ! rlance at what they have already 
withered and blasted of the favourite produc- 
tions of our most popular poets, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Thomson, Pope, Dryden, Milton, Shak 
speare 

Pope's Man of Ross was doomed to suffer 
first. 


« Rise honest muse and sing the Man of Ross 


a syllable 


Oh, dreaded words! who is there that does not 
wish the honest muse more 
Goldsmith's came next, and shared the same 
fate. His country curate, the most amiable of 
men, we heard of till he grew past endurance 
As to learning any longer from the bee to 
build, or of the little nautilus to sail, we gave 
it up long ago. “To be or not to be’—is a 


should rise ne 


question we can no longer bear 


on Bores. 


Then Alexander's Feast—the little harpies 
have been at that too, and it ie defiled. Poor 
Collins’ Ode to the Passions, on and off the 
stage, is torn to very tatters. 

The Seven Ages of Man—and, “ All the 
world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
in it’’—gone to destruction. 

The quality of mercy is strained, and is no 
longer twice blest. 

We turn with disgust from “ angels and mi- 
nisters of grace.” Adam's morning hymn has 
lost the freshness of its charm. The bores have 
got into Paradise—scaled Heaven itself! and 
defied all the powers of Milton’s hell. Such 
Belials and Molochs as we have heard! 

It is absolutely shocking to perceive how im- 
mortal genius is in the power of mortal stu- 
pidity. 

Johnson, a champion of no mean force, stood 
forward in his day, and did what his single arm 
could do, to drive the little bores from the 
country church yard. 

“Could not the pretty dears repeat toge- 
ther?” had, however but a momentary effect. 
Though he knocked down the pair that had at 
tempted to stand before him, they got up again, 
or one down another came on. To this hour 
they are at it. 

What can be done against a race of beings 
not capable of being touched even by ridicule ? 
What can we hope, when the infant bore and 
his trainers have stood against the incompara 
ble humour of “ Thinks I to myself?” 

In time—and as certainly as the grub turnsin 
due season into the winged plague who buzzes 
and fly-blows—the little reciting bore turns into 
the dramatic or theatric acting, reading, sing- 
ing, recitative—and finally, into the everlast- 
ing-quotation-loving bore—Greek, Latin, and 
English 

The everlasting quotation lover doats on the 
husks of learning. He is the infant reciting 
bore in second childishness. We wish in vain 
that it were in mere oblivion. From the ladies’ 
tea-tables the Greek and Latin quoting bores 
were driven away long ago by the Guardian 
and the Spectator, and seldom now translate for 
the country gentlewomen. But the mere Eng 
lish quotation-dealer, a mortal tiresome crea- 
ture! still prevails, and figures still in certain 
circles of old blues, who are civil enough still 
to admire that wonderful memory of his which 
has a quotation ready for every thing you can 

iy—He usually prefaces or ends his quota- 
tions with—-* As the poet happily says,” or, 

As Nature’s sweetest woodlark justly re- 
marks ;"’ or, “as the immortal Milton has it.” 

To prevent the confusion and disgrace con 
sequent upon such mistakes, and for the gene- 


ral advantage of literature, in reclaiming, if 


possible, what has gone to the bores, it might 
be a service to point out publicly such quota- 
tions as are now too common to be admitted 
within the pale of good taste 

In the last age, Lord Chesterfield set the 
mark of the beast, as he called it, on certain 
vulgarisms in pronunciation, which he suc- 
eeeded in banishing from good company. I 
wish we could set the mark of the bore, upon 
all which has been contaminated by his touch, 

all those tainted beauties, which no person 
of taste would prize. They must be hung up 
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viewless, for half a century at least, to bleach 
out their stains. 

I invite every true friend of literature and of 
good conversation, blues and antis, to contri- 
bute their assistance in furnishing out a list of 
quotations to be proscribed. Could I but ac- 
complish this object, I should feel I had not 
written in vain. To make a good beginning, I 
will give half a dozen of the most notorious 

“The light fantastic toe,” has figured so 
long in the newspapers, that an editor of taste 
would hardly admit it now into his columns 

“ Pity is akin to love,”—sunk to utter con- 
tempt ; along with—“ Grace is inall her steps ;" 
and “ Man never is but always to be blest ;” 

—* Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm ;"—no longer safe on a boating party 

The bourgeois gentilhomme has talked prose 
too long without knowing it. 

“ No man is a hero to his ralet de chambre,” 
—gone to the valets themselves. 

** Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire,” 
—in great danger of the same fate,—it is so 
tempting '—but, so much the worse,—wit is 
often its own worst enemy. 

Some anatomists, it is said, have, during the 
operation of dissection, caught from the sub- 
ject the disease. I feel myself in danger at this 
moment,—a secret horror thrills through my 
veins. Often have I remarked that persons 
who undergo certain transformations, are un- 


conscious of the commencement and progress | 


in themselves, though quick-sighted, when 
their enemies, friends, or neighbours, are be- 
ginning to turn into bores. Husband and wife, 
—no creatures sooner !—perceive each other's 
metamorphoses,—not Baucis and Philemore 
more surely, seldom like them before the 
transformation be complete. Are we in time to 
say the last adieu ! 

I fee] that I am—I fear that I have long been, 

A BORE. 


—_ 
From La Belle Assemblée 
POESY. 


BY H. BRANDRETH, JUN. ESQ 


For thou to me art ever wed, as l am wed to thee. 


Tuey whisper, gentle Porsy, that thou art not 
for me, 

That it is time I burst thy bonds and set my 
spirit free ; 

They say thy power is but at best a visionary 
dream, : 

Which wiser age with coldness treats, though 
youth's enthusiast theme 


Apart, like the recluse, they sit, and every art 
employ 


no more enjoy ; 
However bright the landscape be, no brightness 
there they find, 


Naught now seems beauty to the eye, nor mu- | 


sic to the mind 


And why? because the joys, the hopes, that 
cradled them in youth, 


Have lost gay Fancy’s sunny tints, are clouded | 


o'er by Truth? 


Poesy. 
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Haply it may be so, yet who, when lours the 
darkling storm, 

Turns not with pleasure to survey the rain- 
bow’s fleeting form ? 


Ask the fond maiden, as she weeps beneath 
some moon-lit grove, 

What power thus sways her soul's full tide? 
she'll answer—“ it is love!” 

Ask once again that weeping fair from him she 
loves to part, 

Ask her—but hold—forbear, forbear! or bursts 
her swelling heart! 


Once loving, once beloved again, where's he 
can tearless speak 

The sad, the long, the last farewell—what lan- 
guage is not weak! 

In health who was it twined around his brow 
the flowery wreath ? 

Pillowed whose breast his aching head, and led 
him forth from death ? 


Oh! who but she, that priceless pearl to man 
in pity given, 

The sharer, soother of his woes, “ the last, best 
gift of heaven! 

For whether weal or wo betide, what joy can 
equal this,— 

To feel, amid life's desart waste, Affection's 
kindred kiss! 


And thus, fair Potsy, the charms encircling 
thee and thine,— 

As Beauty's, win the lover's soul—have won 
for ever mine 

And do they ask me to forego those thrice as 
hallowed charms, 

Ask to forego them, and for what ? 
wild alarms? 


Ambition’s 


Ambition! No, she's not for me, I know the 
wanton well, 

I've gaz'd on her Circean cup, I've own'd her 
magic spell; 

And when I deem’d the spell had worked, 
sought the cup’s bacchant ray— 

Oh! then ‘twas her's that spell to break, and 
dash that cup away! 


But thou, my first, my boyish love, bright Fan 
cy’s fairy child, 

With eyes of heaven's unclouded blue, and ac 
cents sofi and mild ; 


| Hast thou with smiles my smiles return’d, nor 


felt Affection’s glow, 


| E’en when | played the truant most? maid of 


my bosom, no! 


My firmest as my earliest friend from infancy 
thou'st been— 


| That Phenix often prattled of, but yet how 


seldom seen! 


| For e’en as weeds sweet honey yield when 
To dim those sparkling gems of life themselves | 


courted by the bee, 
So all 1 see, or hear, or feel, all turn to Potsy 


Whate'er I sought, whate’er I seem'd to seek, 
‘twas thine to bring, 

Pleasure a sunnier aspect wore, Affliction lost 
her sting ; 

O’er all the darker hours of life her pall Obli- 
vion threw, 

While Memory bade each brighter scene as- 
sume its brightest hue 
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Mid winter's snow thou still art mine, as when 
the leafy bowers 

Stand forth in vernal beauty clad, or gay with 
summer flowers 

Whether | court thee with a tear, or young 
Hope's laughing eye, 

Or echo back thy shout of mirth, or answer 
sigh for sigh. 


To whatsoever land I go, where’er | chance to 
roam, 

I've in thy mirror but to look, and lo! my na- 
tive home! 

Friends, country, all I hold most dear, before 
mine eyes upspring, 

And though a mental! vision, still are real whilst 
I sing. 


And is it thou they'd have me quit, child of a 
heavenly birth, 

For forms that fade, like mist, away—frail deni- 
zens of earth ? 

And shall I quit, for such as they, the fount 
whence haply flow 

All that the young enthusiast loves? maid of 
my bosom, no! 


Temple , Vor. 23, Is26 


From the Westminster Review. 
WIFFEN’S TASSO 

1. Jerusalem Delivered; Book the Fourth, with 
an Introductory Essay. By J. H. Wiffen. 
London. Warren. 1221. 

2. Jerusalem Delivered ; translated into Eng- 
lish Spenserian Ve rse, from the Italian of 
Tasso, By J. H. Wiffen, in Two Volumes 
London. Hurst & Co., 1724, 1525. 


We should have been better pleased, had 
Mr. Wilfen chosen to dispense with the formal 
introduction, “ that he appeared before the 
public in the questionable shape of a transla- 
tor”’ Poetical versions from great prototypes, 
however well or ill, or indifferently executed, 





even embracing bare literal interpretations, all | 


serve, more or less, to enrich any language 
with new phraseology, new harmony of versi- 
fication, with energy and spirit of thought ; 


while they confer upon a people's literature by | 


far the noblest portion of the patrimony left by 
other ages and nations. The conceptions of 
departed genius, however defaced, and reach- 
ing posterity through a distant period of time, 
still serve to excite other spirits to aspirations 
beyond the circumscribed limits of the art in 
their own age. Thus the few ancient relics of 
painting, nearly effaced by centuries, and frag- 
ments of marble that lay 
the earth, were no sooner brought to light, than 
the waste and sublime recions of the fine arts 
were opened at once upon the souls of Michel 
Angiolo and Raphael. 

Neither do new attempts at reproducing 
great poetical performances, under fresh as- 


corroding beneath | 


pects in repeated versions, seem to be uncalled | 


for by the public. Although some one of the 
translators may, at an early period, have ac- 
quired deserved popularity in his own age, and 
the praises of posterity, yet the successive and 


Wiffen’s Tasso. 


ceaseless alterations inseparable from the very 
rapid progress of modern languages and literary 
tastes throw an obsolete air over that style of 
expression once so congenial to the writer's 
contemporaries. Variations in the orthography 
alone become gradually more irksome both to 
the eye and to the ear of succeeding readers. 

Some few, indeed, familiar with the litera- 
ture of past ages, and enabled by their talents 
and attainments to detect beauties resplendent 
through the rust of by-gone times, justly yield 
their admiration to Fairfax, among those trans- 
lators who, if they have not invariably pre- 
served the exact features, at the same time 
have not lost sight of the spirit and splendour 
of their original. But poetry, and more than 
any other, narrative poetry, ought to be adapt- 
ed to all tastes ; and where its effects are im- 
paired by any quaint or pedantic mode of ex- 
pression, general readers are apt to consign 
both the poet and his translator to more learn- 
ed and antiquarian admirers 

The attempt of Hoole very probably met 
with success, as is observed by Mr. Wiffen, 
from coming before the public, coupled with 
the name of Tasso, and the far more effectual 
patronage of Dr. Johnson. Still its chief at- 
tractions must have been owing to the lan- 
guage, so easy and agreeable to modern read- 
ers, and to the English heroic metre, but re- 
cently transmitted as a sort of heir-loom by Dry- 
den and Pope; a verse with which none whoas- 
spired to the poet's wreath dared then venture 
to dispense ; while Johnson's oracular autho- 
rity had accustomed his whole train of listeners 
to the doctrine, that the English possessed no 
heroic metre, but that of the couplet. What 
scope, then, for real fame and merit was still 
left by Hoole to his suecessors ; and what kind 
of versification is really best adapted to heroic 
poems, will be seen more clearly from a com- 
parison of the description of a hero's obsequies, 
attended by Godfrey to the tomb : 


“ Up with the sun he rose, and left his bed, 
To attend the funeral rites of Dudon dead; 
Near to the camp, between a hillock, stood 
The stately tomb, composed of cypress wood 
Above, a palm-tree spread its verdant shade ; 
To this the mourning troop the corpse con- 
veya, 
With these the holy priests (a reverend train.) 
A requiem chanted to the warrior slain.” 


Hoole. 


when the sun look'd forth on Jordan's 

flood, 

The funeral pageant he, lamenting, led ; 

An odoriferous ark of cypress wood, 

Near a green hill, became Lord Dudon’s bed 

The hill commands the camp, and overhead 

Shakes its dark verdurous locks one stately 
palm ; 

Last, white-robed priests, their requiem o'er 
the dead, 

Slow moving hymned; and many a solemn 
psalm 

Stole o'er the sun-bright hills, till sorrow’s self 

grew calm 


° But 


Wife n, Book 3, st. 70. 


Not to disappoint the expectations of such as 
are likely to appeciate it, we shall subjoin the 


original where we consider it at all material 
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In this instance, however, the two translators 
follow it with equal exactness ; but the latter, 
possessing imagination paints, and possessing 
a heart, feels his subject. He seems to parti- 
cipate in the religion of his poet, and awakens 
corresponding emotions of solemn melancholy 
while his predecessor, with feelings congealed 
like ice, merely arrives, by dint of long prac- 
tice, at attaining the skill of a fluent rhyme. 
Yet his labour seems not to have been w holly 
thrown away upon his more fortunate compe- 
titor. It may appear of slight importance, as 
in itself it is, though not so to a new trans- 
lator, to find his rhymes already prepared to 
hand, as we may gather from the passage just 
before cited. 

How greatly the rhymes of Pope's predeces- 
sors, even of those who could boast no name, 
contributed to clear his path, might be abun- 
dantly shown from the illustrations appended 
by Gilbert Wakefield, altogether worthless in 
other respects, or only useful to convince us 
how much the most learned luminaries of the 
universities, not excepting Bentley, “longe, 
longissimé princeps omnium criticorum,” risk 
in point of reputation, when they venture to 
play the critic with the great poets of their 
own language ; exposing themselves to the ri- 
dicule of the world, otherwise sufficiently dis- 
posed to reverence them, so long as they con- 
tinue peaceably with the Greeks and Romans 
in their ancient retreats 


“ Where studious ease consumes their silent age 
In shadowy searches, and unfruitful page.” 


Doctors of criticism, less reverend indeed, 
but more revered as advisers-general of the 
whole literary community, may, we apprehend, 
have induced Mr. Witfen to place his implicit 
faith in certain rules, which the more any wri- 
ter attempts to apply, the less he succeeds, ex- 
cept indeed in incurring greater risk of falling 
under the displeasure of those very adventur- 
ous masters whose approbation he was most 
anxious to secure. For how could he follow 
precepts which necessarily clash with each 
other, whilst each admits many exceptions, and 
each exception becomes a new general rule, 
absolutely imperative, and yet so vague as 
never to hint even when, and by what practi- 
cable means, or in what sort of works it could 
be most efficiently displayed. If, therefore, the 
consequences unavoidably attending the appli- 
cation of such rules, have misdirected Mr. 
Wiffen’s powers, and marred the merits of his 
flowing yersion, we can easily account for it; 
since he declares, “that the manner in which 
he has deemed it best to attempt to execute it, 
cannot be better expressed than in the dictum 
of the author of the ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. "—Introductory Essay, p. 6 

Were this very obsequious profession of lite- 
rary creed meant only asan act of propitiation to- 
wards the dispensers of periodical benedictions 
and excommunications, we do truly compas- 
sionate our translator, and many other young 
writers endued with parts far superior to the 
critics whom they are thus compelled to flat- 
ter. If, on the other hand, he wrote from 
thorough conviction, we have another illustra- 
tion in support of the known observation, that 
vatural rights or talents are, like those of na- 


Wiffen’s Tasso. 
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tions, doomed to be thwarted by incompetent 
legislators, who at the same time boast of pro- 
moting and directing them aright. That which 
Mr. Witfen is pleased to dignify with the name 
of Dictum, is neither more nor less than a tissue 
of rules, which, from first to last, have been 
renounced, reproduced, and controverted, by 
a number of writers, for centuries. True it is, 
that the well-meaning author of the Curiosities, 
by contriving that each of such rules should 
commence with the peremptory command, 
“ Atranslator must,” has faithfully fulfilled the 
promise of his title page, and rendered them 
very curious indeed. 

By the first of these many rules, “ A trans- 
lator must be exact, not only in giving the 
thoughts of an author, but even his own words, 
when they become essential and necessary ;" 
and by the last, “ A translator must present us 
with the sentiments of his author, without a 
servile attachment to his words or phrases, but 
rather according to his spirit and his genius.’'— 
Curvositics, vol. i. p. 262 

How these opposite maxims are to be recon 
ciled, what words are thus to be preserved at 
any cost and sacrifice, and when words and 
phrases are to be omitted, in order to pursue the 
spirit of the author, we are, for the best of rea- 
sons, not informed. What a pity it is, that our 
master critics never attempted the practice of 
their rules, on which their precepts so posi- 
tively rest, like axioms which stand in need 
neither of proof nor experiment ! 

Could they, only by a few illustrations, show 
us that this their nostrum of rules has, in any 
instance, proved eflicacious in directing erery 
species of literary composition? In a heroic 
poem, resembling the “ Jerusalem Delivered,” 
the magic of fiction is interwoven with a real 
ground-work, and is equally true to nature and 
to recorded facts: shall we, then, translate it 
as a romantic poem, where realities, destitute 
of all ideal grandeur, and human events and 
characters which we know never did and never 
can exist, nor be easily imagined to exist, are 
alternately confounded and described? To 
translators of poems distinguished from each 
other by apparent and essential dissimilarities, 
are the same duties to be prescribed, and the 
same liberty allowed? With such queries, it 
would be needless to proceed ; since, indeed, 
we can expect no reply 

There is no hope for the triumph of any 
truth in the world, except from facts; nor of 
practical and efficacious methods in any art or 
science, except from the application of facts to 
the observations of particular examples ex- 
tracted from the chefs d'wurre of celebrated 
masters We shall, therefore, point out the 
origin, and the history, not yet perhaps traced 
out, of heroic poetry: it is not improbable that 
we may recognise its essence ; and whether, 
and how far, it may have been happily pre- 
served by Tasso and his new translator—a fact 
that will best appear from a comparison with 
IHlomer and Virgil, and with their most cele- 
brated translations into the English language 

Whether heroic poetry be composed in a se- 
ries of odes, in one only, or in cantos and epic 
stanzas, so as to constitute a narrative, or in 
dramatic representations, or ina mixed state of 
narrative and lyric, is a matter of sinall im- 
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portance. Similar kinds of distinction in poe- 
try can boast no other foundation than super- 
ficial appearances in the metre. The Hebrew 
prophets illustrate the history of that very ex- 
traordinary people, with all its vicissitudes, its 
passions, and the character of its religion, 
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| trigons and Cyclops, appealing merely to our 
propensity to the marvellous, and being in no 
way, or little, connected with real nature, can- 
not boast the magic of appearing at once won- 
derful and credible. 

On the contrary, the poetry of the Iliad, be- 


more completely than if all the odes of Isaiah, | ing essentially heroic, its grandeur and ideal 


the elegies of Jeremiah, and the visions of 
Ezekiel, had been embodied, amplified, and 
digested into a regular epic poem. The first 
maritime expedition of Greece, although the 
early poetical narratives of the Argonauts have 
perished, is still found illuminated in all its he- 
roic splendour, in a very extended ode of Pin- 
dar,” just as the historical character of the he- 
roic bards, and the civil wars of England are 


| sublimity are so blended and interwoven with 
existing nature, as rarely, if ever, to appear 
to us capable of being separated. Whoever 
should be at the pains of analyzing the portion 
that it contains of actual truth or mere fiction, 
would become aware, that so far from being 
possible to distinguish, the result of such an at- 
tempt would be at once to annihilate them. 
This effect is to be traced no less to the ge- 
nius and art of the author, than to the historical 





in the Bard of Gray. Shakspeare, in such of 
his tragedies as he drew from the obscurity 
and oblivion of the English Chronicles, pour- 
trayed many grand and terrific characters, 
which, without him, might have disappeared 
forever ; and gave prominence to those events 
which, growing out of one another at distant in- 
tervals, shed light and interest over the annals 
of the nation 

The essence, then, of heroic poetry consists 
of the operations of the imagination connected | 
with real history; so applied as that without 
materially altering, they may serve to illus- | 
trate, and render it equally wonderful and at- 
tractive. Should any ofour readers conceive that 
we are inclined to concede too great latitude of 
signification to the two words heroic poetry, we 
by no means object that they should restrict its 
meaning, if they are so pleased, to narrative 
poems; and to others that may be unwilling 
to admit any distinctions between heroic and 
romantic poetry, we shall point them out in 
the two first narrative poems known perhaps 
as long as thirty centuries ago. 

The inquiry, whether the Odvssey be a 
more delightful composition than the Iliad, is, 
in itself, we think, an idle one. The other, 
whether the two poems were the work of the 
same author, though we are of opinion, that 
the Odyssey is the offspring of a genius wholly 
different and belonging to a later age, we shall 
decline to enter upon, as foreign to our pre- 
sent purpose. The heroic character of the 
Iliad, and the romantic one of the Odyssey, re- 
sult from no kind of artificial distinctions, but 
altogether from their opposite effects, and par- 
ticularly from the indisputable, but slightly 
noticed, fact, that the existing reality and the 
ideal accessaries in the Odyssey, appear almost 
invariably under a separate aspect. The de- 
scription of reality produces an illusion of 
truth, but not of the marvellous; while the 
conceptions of imagination excite our wonder, 
without any colour of probability for our be- 
lief. In the Odyssey the real truth, and the 
ideal, are not embodied in such a form as to 
appear and to be consistent and the same: | 
every-day life, and its intercourse, ever dear 
to the human heart, open to the domestic af- 
fections, are delineated and coloured with fide- 
lity ; and please no less by their accuracy, than 
by the instructions they afford respecting very | 
ancient times and people. But the enchant- | 
ments of Circe, the oxen of the sun, the Les- | 











* The fourth Pythian Ode. 


ground-work of his subject, ard to the grand 
scope naturally embraced by the epic. The 
division into fabulous, heroic, and historical, 
periods of the human race, is extremely an- 
cient, and in accordance with the annals of 
every people. Mankind, whilst equally re- 
moved from the ferocious ignorance of utter 
barbarism, and from the enlightened regularity 
of extreme cultivation, are impelled, by love 
of adventure, and of glory; they are then 
more fanatical than superstitious in their reli- 
gion; and impatient of delay, and eager to sa- 
tiate their curiosity and their passions, ambi- 
tion and Just of power are the animating prin- 
ciple that inspires them. 

Historians, however, seldom flourish during 
such epochs ; and even the very few that ma 
write, invariably blend truth with the mae 
lous, not intentionally indeed, but because, in 
times like theirs, the most active faculty of 
man is his imagination. Celebrated events are 
oftener narrated in songs, not unlike the ro- 
mances of the middle age. The customs pecu- 
liar to the age of chivalry, and to the Homeric 
times, if we allow for national characteristics 
and diversity of religions, are much less op- 
posed to each other than at first sight they 
would appear. Achilles retiring from action, a 


| voluntary prisoner in his tent, and Richard the 


lion-heart immured in an Austrian dungeon, 
both alike sought to soothe their indignant spi- 
rit with the charms of poetry. How many si- 
milar relics may have survived to the age of 
Homer, who can tell? It is, however, no less 
manifest, that he grounded the Iliad upon tra- 
ditions which he records; upon heroes whose 


| fame had come down to posterity, and upon 


the event of a war, still on record in his own 
days; from ell these materials, he formed an 
edifice at once of history and of poetry. 

Tasso, while the memorials of the crusades, 
left by ocular witnesses, were yet little read, 
and nearly forgotten, no historian having freed 
them from the mass of fictions which they con- 
tained, was the better enabled to avail himself 
of their miracles and magic, from the religious 
faith reposed in them by his own contempora- 
ries. The barbarous pages of the Gesta Det, 
per Francos ; et Secreta Fidelium inspired by 
his genius, assumed the reality of history, and 
the poetry of religion. After the lapse of cen- 
turies the Italians began to find heroes in these 
knight-crusaders; while the construction of 
the poem, the dignified gravity of the style, 
the sacred sentiment that pervades it, and 
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Anally the author's care in preserving the tra- | readers all the pleasure of novelty and illu- 
ditional] characteristics of the different nations, sion.”* Possibly for the same reason the Odys- 
and of particular individuals, the customs of | sey preserved the characters mentioned in the 
the Christians and the Turks, the virtues and } Iliad. A few facts received as true, and a few 
vices peculiar to the chivalric age, and to those names already known, are sufficient to create 
heroes, the tactics of those armies, with the | a persuasion that a fable is not wholly composed 
local description of the fields of battle, and the | of dome. The poet of romance, therefore, 
city of Jerusalem, altogether perhaps, produced | more easily carries away the imagination; 
a more lively impression than if he had even | while, at the same time, either by example of 
written a regular history of the crusades. And | characters or by aid of allegories, he is enabled 
here he appears, agreeably to the nature of his | to furnish instruction for real life, speaking to 
subject, to have followed the Iliad, which | the heart by an exhibition of the passions, and 
singly sheds harmony and splendour over the | depicting human nature under every variety of 
silence and the gloom of three centuries; | aspect. Still he can boast no aim or tendenc 
amidst all the ornaments of a poetical imagina- | at once direct, certain, and great; while his 
tion, we detect the character of extraordinary | subject, being derived from visionary events, 
nations, and the memory of great political vi- | closes at length in the eye of a considerate 
cissitudes, which, without that poem, would | reader, by evaporating into nothing; so that, 
have been consigned forever to oblivion. however much he may have enjoyed it, 

But who, on t e other hand, would be absurd “ He shakes himeelf 

enough to seek information ol the ori- | As one by main force roused, and moves around 
gin of the Lestrigons, and those other mon- | With fixed ken, to know what place it is 
sters of the Odyssey ; or where encamped, and | Wherein he stands.” 
what may have befallen so many myriads of 
armies and most potent monarchs with their 
kingdoms, commemorated by the romantic 
poets of Italy, whose only geographical map 
was composed and remodelled according to the 
demands of their imagination. Doubtless they 
boasted historical authority in the work of arch- 
bishop Turpin, which had been acknowledged 
two centuries before by his Holiness as genuine 
and authentic, and hence interpolated more 
and more by the priests in the pulpits, and by 
their gossips at the fairs and piazzas, as a testi- 
mony to the miracles, sacred and profane, of 
witches and apparitions, and heroes who never 
slaughtered less than entire armies at a stroke. 
But when men of genius mingled in the same 
pursuit, they always venerated the archbishop's 
authority, and referred to it exactly where the 
fictions which they narrated ran some risk, from 
their singularity, of exciting suspicions even 
among the most weak and credulous ; yet withal, 
they found it necessary to add new apocrypha to 
the volume of Turpin; and, because neither he 
nor any of the novelists, to the time of Boiardo, 
had ever declared that Orlando was in love, this 
poet very gravely commences :— 


That the heroic epochs severally celebrated 
in the Iliad and in the Jerusalem Delivered did 
not very widely differ, would appear from the 
fact, that the Christians formed a confederacy 
of various states, as among the most ancient 
Greeks, and both assumed arms in pursuance 
of the fulfilment of a sacred vow. Thucydides 
believes that Agamemnon availed himself of 
the influence of religion, in order to retain all 
the powerful nobles at a distance in Asia, that 
he might be enabled to assume, not only the 
authority of a captain, but that of an absolute 
monarch.t In fact, according to the custom of 
those times, he enjoyed at once the privileges 
of prince and supreme pontiff of the confederate 
people. Nor was the authority of the popes 
who sounded the alarum to the crusader, very 
dissimilar. From the precincts of the Vatican, 
they directed all the Captains of the age, and 
not even limiting their views to universal 
monarchy in Europe, they exercised it by arm- 
ing whole kingdoms, and by compelling them 
to submit to their plans for conquest in Asia 
In the Iliad, the poet seems as if he recorded 
| only celestial inspirations and history, dictated 
: . from on high, while he ascribes the woes of 
‘ This history, as yet, is known to few ;_ Greece to the civil dissentions inflicted by the 
Turpin himself the tale would ne'er unfold, wrath of Jove 
Deeming that fame injurious might ensue 
From those his writings to that spirit bold ; 
Since he who all things could with ease subdue 
Was yet by mighty love himself controll'd, 
The deeds love caused could never be conceal'd, | —_—‘In the Iliad the poet invokes his Muse to sing 
And thus this tale was to the world reveal'd.’ | to all the fate of the Trojan war, while in the 
x Odyssey he only imtreats her to relate to him 

The small number of actually existing cities | ¢he adventures of Ulysses Tasso, in one of 
mentioned by the authors of the Odyssey and | his stanzas, beautifully rendered by Mr. Wiffen, 
the Italian romantic poems, served to create a | might be said to have bowed down the heavens 
belief in the existence of imaginary countries | to his invocation, from the top of Mount Sinai 
| 





| * Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the 
will of Jove."? 


When Ariosto was advised to select another 

history, and to abandon the trite and beaten “Oh thou, the Muse, that not with fading 
path so long pursued by the celebrators of palms 

Charlemagne’s paladins, he merely replied, Circlest thy brows on Pindus, but among 
“No, indeed! my predecessors have already The happy angels warbling heavenly psalms, 








brought the world to imagine that these heroes | _ Hast for thy coronal a golden throng 
really existed. Their names are now familiar | ——— —— 
tn every body; so that I may allow myself the | * Pigna, Life of Ariosto. + Thucydides, I 


greater liberty of feigning what I please con- | t The passages of the Thad in this article 


cerning them, and at once confer upon my | are generally quoted from Pope's translation. 
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Of ever-during stars ; make thou my song 
Lucid as light, breathe thou the flame divine 
Into my bosom, and forgive the wrong, 
If with grave truth light fiction ] combine, 
And sometimes grace my page with other 
flowers than thine.” 


But the Muse of Ariosto was his own beloved 
mistress, and he promised that if she would 
only not drive him mad, like Orlando, he would 
consent to sing the loves of his hero, and a 
thousand more beside :-— 


“ Of Loves and Lanies, Kyicurs and Arms, 1 
sing, 

Of Courrrsirs, and many @ DARING FEAT. 

In the same strain of Rotann will I tell 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, 

On whom strange madness and rank fury fell, 

A man esteemed so wise in former time ; 

If sur, who to like cruel path has well 

Nigh bronght my feeble wit, which fain would 
climb, 

And hourly wastes my sense, restore me skill 

And strength my daring promise to fulfil.” 

Rose. 


Whether the political tendency of the Iliad 
was carefully studied by the poet, or arose 
naturally out of his subject, is a point not easily 
to be determined. It is certain that we find it 
strikingly manifested, and it invariably seems | 
to aim at dissuading the Greeks from civil | 
strife and discord, which at length reduced 
them to such a state of barbarism, as to involve 





their history in oblivion upwards of three cen- 
turies, so as to defy the elforts of the most sa 
acious Athenian writers to explore its annals 
"he political character of the expedition more 
explicitly appears in the Jerusalem Delivered ; 
in a cause at once national and European, and | 
interesting both to religion and to policy. For | 
more than two centuries the Crusades had al- 
ready ceased, although the holy pontiffs, from | 
} 
} 


motives of interest, and writers, from enthu- 
siasm, were not wanting to recommend them 
In the age preceding that of Tasso, Pius II., not 
content with proposing and preparing for the 
undertaking, with a zeal unknown to his prede- 
cessors, was ambitious of conducting it in per- 
son. He had already proceeded to Ancona 
with a fleet of the confederate princes, when 
only within a few days previous to setting sail, 
he fell sick and died. But in Tasso’s tune it 
no longer remained a question merely of the 
delivery of the Holy Sepulchre ; but of a great 
art of Europe itself, then invaded by the 
urks, who inundated the kingdom of Solomon, | 
pierced into the hereditary dominions of Aus- 
tria, and laid siege to Vienna, which, a century 
after the decease of Tasso, was in imminent 
danger of falling inte their hands. A religious 
war, therefore, liad become so much the more 
necessary ; and it was important that jealousy, 
and those incessant divisions among Christian | 
states should cease, in order to combine to 
ether against the common enemy. Here, | 
seen the holy pontitis were at once the | 
preachers of the Crusades, and the promoters 
of those internal dissentions ainong their nume- | 
rous flocks, both of people and of kings; inso- | 


‘ Thucydides, J 
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much that they sometimes threatened to brmg 
down the ie Ottoman force upon Christen 
dom as a scourge, and to uphold the tempora! 
dignity of the Apostolic chair." Such speci- 
mens of diplomacy were a perfect mystery to 
the people, and carefully concealed by those 
who were acquainted with them; though 
equally despised by those great minds in which 
religion, love of country, genius, and that fine 
illusion of reforming and directing mankind to 


nobler passions and pursuits, are pewerful as if 


they constituted the four elements of their na 
ture, and were necessary to support life. Such, 
to us at least, appears to have been the genius 
of Homer; and such assurecly were the spirits 
of Dante, Tasso, and Milton. 

But, though their efforts proved unsuccess 
ful, their scope was noble; their subjects were 
as elevated as they were popular, founded on 
histories in part true, and in part sanetified by 
the religion, by the authority, of ages; vy the 
opinions and passions of the poets their contem 
poraries. The Paradise Lost, as has been ob 
served, is a subject that interests the whole 
human race ; but it does not sufliciently appeal 
to the heart of man, and unfortunately, theolo 
gical speculations and controversies in Milton's 
times induced him to give dialogues between 
the Creator and the Redeemer. Thus, instead 
of elevating to the very highest heaven of 
heavens our ideas of an omnipotent Deity, 
embracing all religions, he depresses them, by 
bringing them down to the schools of theology 
The Homeric Jove, if he never attempts t 
theologize, did what was still worse, inasmuch 
as he very frequently is introduced as scolding 
the other gods. He, however, was not omnipo 
tent; the true deity to which he addressed his 
vow—a vow he was unable to violate—was 
Fate—invariable, inexorable, and eternal Fate, 
equal alike for gods and men. 

But, to return to the poetry of humanity 
the object of Virgil was, to flatter the Romans 
with a persuasion, or to furnish them with 
authority for appearing persuaded, of their de 
scent from Aneas, the offspring of Venus, ar 
rived in Italy from Troy. According to the 
law of Fate, he was said to have been predict 
ed by the most ancient oraclés as the great an 
cestor of the first founders of Rome, and of 
the reigning family of the Cwsars. The poet 
gathered his materials from popular traditions 
of some immemorial age, and trom apoerypha! 
annals, founding the whole upon an ancient 


| prophecy of Neptune in the Iliad, in which 


A#.neas’s predestined government over those 
Trojan states which were to survive the de 
struction of Priam’s family is clearly an 
nounced :— 


“On great neas shall devolve the reign, 
And sons succeeding sons the lasting hne sus 


tain. Pope's liad, Book XX 


But whether it sprang from philological lust 
or adulation bestowed by the Greeks on thei 
conquerors, Virgil in that passage found two 
various readings: one, that A.neas and his race 
shall reign over the Trojans, on the shores of 
Asia; and the other, substituting wavreco: 





“See, among other writers, Daru, Hist. de 
Venice, Vol. in. p. 142 
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for TpwEeCiy, that they should have the dominion 

over all countries in the habitable world. Now 

Virgil availed himself of the second of these 

readings :— 

‘Through the wide world th' Anean house 
shall reign, 

And children’s children shall the house sus- 
tain.” Dryden's JEneid, HI. 


The work upon Roman Antiquities, written 
a very few years before the neid, by Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, served to confirm the ce- 
lestial origin of the reigning family not a little, 
by means of historical adulation. Rome, at 
that period more than ever exhausted by al- 
most a century of civil wars between dicta- 
tors, triumvirs, and generals contending for 
absolute power, seemed to enjoy some respite 
under the long and pacific reign of Augustus. 
lo the ceLesviaL Genius of the great Julius, 
the poets had begun to sing hymns; the priests 
celebrated their ceremonies, the senate de- 
creed temples, and he had become a tutelary 
deity in the eyes of the people. 
patricians, as a sort of compensation for the 
loss of the republic, were pleased at the idea 
of finding themselves in Virgil's poems de- 
scended from the most ancient Italian heroes, 
whose names they had never before so much 
as heard 

Thus the poet brought the oracles, the apo- 
eryphal traditions, and the causes of the vicis- 
situdes of Rome, from its foundation down to 
his own times, together with the actual condi- 
tion of the people; and thus laid an historical 
ground-work, upon which he grafted a heroic 
poem, directed to a political purpose, perhaps 
justified by his own principles, and certainly 
connected with his own fortunes. At all 
events, it interested the whole Roman empire, 
and more, inasmuch as literature and the fine 
arts combined to shed splendour and effemi- 
nacy on that period; while patricians, consuls, 
and generals of armies, who upwards of a cen- 
tury before had treated the very noblest of 
their poets like slaves and charlatans, not only 
began to vie with each other for poetic fame, 
but, inspired by the example of Cesar and 
Augustus, composed verses and held gramma- 
tical disputations. 

But despotisin still increasing, until it as- 
sumed the form of a gigantic fury under the 
reign of Nero, prepared Rome for the subject 
of Lucan; a subject, however, not well exe- 
cuted, owing to the author's premature de- 
cease, being condemned to death before he had 
completed his thirtieth year. on the 
conspiracy. The battle of Pharsalia had de 
cided the destinies of mankind; and hence the 
event, thouch it could boast no ancient date, 
excited from the first the astonishment of the 
world, such as to impress it upon the recollee 
tions even of the writers who recorded it, with 
surprise and amazement. Rome still aspired 
to freedom, and Lucan found the minds of 
men prepared for him by the tyranny of the 
Hence, without having to explore the 
obscure annals of past times for the names of 
his heroes, he beheld them in Pompey, Brutus, 


plea of 


age 


Cato, and many other undaunted assertors of | 
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the republic, who had nevertheless been com- | 


pelled to prostrate themselves under the sway 
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of asingle man. But similar poems, with the 
histories and biographies of the last defenders 
of liberty, were at that time condemned to be 
burnt by the executioner ; and Tacitusadds, that 
whoever ventured tu exhibit images of Brutus 
and of Cassius, or even pronounced their names 
without execration, were indicted, judged, and 
convicted, as guilty of high treason, within a 
few hours, and condemned to death. Hence 
we may perceive that terror, along with that 
worst species of servitude, which is rivetted by 
universal corruption, and only aggravated by 
the impatient impulses of generous spirits, had 
withdrawn both the intellect and the eye from 
any heroic poem opposed to the political ten- 
dency of the Aneid. It was such state rea- 
son, even more than the tame though tasteful 
style of Silius Italicus, that during his life 
time, consigned to oblivion his poem on the 
Roman expeditions under the republican con- 
suls in Africa. The /:neid was expounded by 
the emperors themselves to the senate and the 
army, to impress them with religious ideas re- 
specting the celestial origin of their dynasty. 
Nero—utque studiis honestis et eloquentie glo- 
ria nitesceret, causa lliensium suscepta, Roma- 
nos Troia demissos, et Julia stirpis auctorem 
JEneam, aliaque haxe procul fabalis vetera fa- 
cunde exsecutus, iw petrat, ut llienses omni pub- 
lico munere solverentur. Tacitus Ann. |. xii 
sect. 57. 

Under the reign of Vespasian and his two 
sons, Valerius Flaccus sought out his heroes 
among the Argonauts, anterior to the Iliad, 
and composed a romantic poem, now neglect- 
ed even in the Universities, but which never- 
theless boasts some occasional passages of une- 
qualled splendour and beauty. Statius, in 
order to court the favour of Domitian, who be- 
lieved himself unjustly debarred from the crown, 
loudly declaring that it had been usurped by his 
brother Titus, tlattered him by celebrating the 
war of Eteocles and Polynices for possession 
of the throne of Thebes. He was supplied 
with his heroes neither from annals nor tradi- 
tions, but from the tragic poets of Greece and 
Rome, who had, indeed, almost exhausted the 
subject. Statius certainly made it popular 
among his contemporaries, familiarized as they 
were to juridical slaughters and to gladiatorial 
spectacles, at whieh even ladies applauded 
with savage joy the victim who died with most 
art, pouring his last sighs with superior grace ; 
and who while his life-drops ebbed, sank down 
in an attitude best adapted to display a noble 
rdingly converted his he- 


corpse Statius S a 

roes into a race of cannibals, adding ferocity to 
their passions, until they reached a pitch of 
frenzy . and he thus lett one of the most re- 


yolting romantic poems upon record 

Romantic P etry, springing wholly from the 
imagination, without any regard to facts, and 
with no view beyond that of carrying away 
the imagination of its readers along with it, 
requires In translation, no particular exactness 
or judgment that might weaken its illusions, 
but ardour and luxerianece of fancy, such as to 
enable it to produce further striking effects of 
the same cast as in the original. It is enough 
to preserve the disposition of the parts, and the 
unity of the poem, while in the details the 
translator is at liberty to sport his genius and 
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fancy to the best of his power. With heroic 
poetry, on the other hand, the imagination 
serving only to produce, to illustrate, and to 
enliven with ideal charms a series of facts not 
absolutely obliterated, and to invest characters 
which have really existed with more splendour 
and magnificence, already consecrated by the 
power of time; the author aims at restoring to 
view those epochs, exhibiting them in action, 
and conferring life and interest upon events 
only known through tradition, and hence to 
excite in his own age an admiration of simi- 
lar exploits, as well as to extract from them 
political opinions of universal application and 
importance. On this account it calls for a 
translation conducted with most religious fide- 
lity and care, yet executed by a writer of vigo- 
rous imagination, and of very refined taste and 
attainments, resulting from a Jong course of 
study, calculated to form at once a poet and 
an interpreter. By this we mean that he 
ought to make liberal use of his powers of in- 
vention to confer life and splendour on his nar- 
rative, availing himself of the same species of 
elements employed by the original author as 
indispensable to the nature and tendency of the 
work, but which, at the same time, he should 
take care not to engraft with others of an he- 
terogeneous character. Every, the least inad- 
vertence—and Mr. Wiffen will be found to 
furnish several instances—transforms indivi- 
dua] and national character; customs peculiar 
to different people, opinions, and sentiments of 
religion; until the images, colouring, and 
style of the original, from being those of an 
heroic poem, assume a romantic dress 

Thus Mr. Wiffen makes Alete, one of the 
ambassadors from the caliph of Egypt, address 
Godfrey as follows :— 


“ This will, perhaps, inspire 
Thy soul to turn from quiet’s gentle star, 
With as much zeal as we would shun the torch 
of war.’ Canto II. st. 67. 


Now, if the Mahometans had ever felt the 
influence of “ quiet’s gentle star,” or formed 
the remotest idea of what it was, we shall not 
here stop to inquire. It is not to be found, 
however, in the original; and it is no less cer- 
tain that if Tasso had made Alete pronounce 
the monosyllable we, he would have shown him 
to be a very stupid sort of envoy indeed; thus 
confessing that his king and the nation were 
cowardly, fearful of the chances of a war. In 
the original he expresses himself with more 
prudence and dignity: ‘“‘ They will persuade 
thee to shun peace more than others, in gene- 
ral, would do war.” In the same stanza, 
the ambassador, enumerating the motives that 
impelled Godfrey to seek fresh conquests, ob 
serves, 


“ Yet the advice of some whose private aims 
Were served, should’st thou new provinces ac- 
quire.” 


But in the Italian it is, “ the advice of some one 
whom it grieves, that others should preserve 





* Faran per avventura a te Ja pace, 
Fuggir. pit che la guerra altri non face 
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their own conquests ;"* and it is a very subtie 
insinuation, meant to strengthen the suspicion 
in Godfrey’s mind that he was surrounded by 
generals and advisers, who, out of jealousy, 
wished to involve him in so prolonged wars, to 
end by depriving him of the glory of his for- 
mer conquests. Tasso, indeed, opens the ac- 
tion by alluding to a spirit of discord, and im- 
patience of control, insomuch that it was diffi- 
cult for Godfrey to induce his companions in 
arms to attempt the liberation of the holy se 
pulchre :— 


“ And under his mild guardianship anew, 
To the grand Red Cross Flag his errant com- 
rades drew.” 


Anew, is not correct, because the command 
was not conferred on Godfrey before that 
time [Can. 1.], and it lessens our ideas of the 
difficulty of re-uniting the crusaders who had 
spread themselves abroad in search of adven- 
tures in aid of the sacred cause. The poet em- 
phatically uses the word al fin, at last, which 
probably the author failed to observe. 

The two alterations in the stanza cited from 
the second canto, though at first sight extremely 
literal, lower our idea of the deep subtlety and 
secret perfidy attributed to the Egyptian only a 
few lines before; where the translator, in the 
form of paraphrase, succeeds in preserving the 
colouring of the original :— 


“ A supple, crafty, various-witted man, 

Prompt at deceit, perfidious in his phrase, 

He with a Satan's malice could trepan, 

And wove his webs with such ingenious ways, 

That each calumnious charge had all the air 
of praise.” 


Argante, the other ambassador, is described 
by the poet; (and, to give a precise idea, we 
prefer rendering it into literal prose) as “ in- 
exorable, impatient, ferocious, never over- 
powered by fatigue, or subdued in arms; 8 
contemner of every religion, and one who re- 
fers every reason and every law to his sword.’ 
Here the colouring, sufficiently strong in it 
self, is a little too loaded by the translator :— 


‘« Impatient, fierce, implacable, and proud, 

In arms unmatched, like Lucifer he trod, 

Scoffing at Heaven, and with his vaunts 
aloud 

Defying earth; his argument his nod, 

| He made his will his law, and his good sword 

his God.”’ Can. II. st. 69. 


The exaggeration, little as it is, belongs to 
| the romance writer, who plays with antithesis 
| at the expense of the gravity of the narrative 
| Thus, too, when Argante, according to the 
| Mahometan rite, folds the hem of his mantle, 
| presenting it to Godfrey for the purpose of 
making his selection of war or peace, observ 








* Il consiglio di tal cui forse pesa 
Ch’ altri gli acquisti a lungo andar con- 
serve. 
+ Impaziente, inesorabil, fero, 
Nell’ arme infaticabile ed invitto 
D’ogni dio sprezzatore, e che ripone 
Nella spada sua legge e sua ragione 
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ing, “ Oh, thou despiser of the most dangerous 
exploits, I bear thee in the folds of my mantle, 
either war or peace at thy good pleasure; 
rouse thee to decision without more delay, and 
take which of the two thou wilt."* But the 
translation turns Argante’s dignified intima- 
tion into a desperate challenge :— 


“ Do thou, contemner of strong Fate! behold 
Within this volume lie both war and peace ; 
— but choose quickly ; be thy purpose 
told, 
War, peace or war? Aread me one of these ; 
What more thou wouldst demand, thy own 
right hand must seize.” 


Here the last verse is a very happy addition, 
as well as the alteration of the expression men 
dubbie imprese into that of “strong Fate,” 
which is more analogous to a Mussulman’s 
mind. Fairfax, adding ideal touches to Ar- 
gante’s discourse, makes him exclaim, 


“ Thou proud despiser of inconstant Mars ;"’ 


and by following exactly the epithet of dubbie, 
introduces into the Alcoran a deity that was 
never acknowledged there. But when, in the 
original, the other Mahometan addresses God- 
frey on the subject of Fate, 


“ A seguitar la strada 
Che t’ é dal Fato largamente aperta," 


why should Mr. Wiffen have made him omit 
the leading principle of his faith, by changing 
Fate into Fortune ? 
“ To pursue the path 
Which Fortune opes to thy dilating eye.” 
St. 69. 

This subtle Alete is denominated by our 
translator, an Egyptian peer [St. 80], which 
may perhaps be admissible in the poetical lan- 
guage of England, but not agreeable to the 
correct idea formed by Tasso, respecting the 
political institutions of the caliphs. Neither do 
we see how the expression made use of by 
Alete, could be justified :— 


“Boldly confront those vast Leviathans of 
thine.” —St. 76. 


that is, meaning “ the Christian ships opposed 
to the immense fleet of the Persian, Turkish, 
and Egyptian allies." Such is exactly Tasso’s 
own expression, nor would he have ever put 
into the mouth of an infidel metaphors derived 
from words wholly scriptural 

Argante, moreover, though born a “ Circas- 
sian,” becomes, against all intention of the au- 
thor, an Emir,t which signifies a descendant 
from the lineage of Mahomet, of which there 
still exist several branches in Arabia. In the 
same stanza the armour of an angel “ incorrup- 
tible, unalloyed, by an eternal Maker, ’} is thus 
qualified :-— 





* Osprezzator delle pit dubbie imprese, 
E guerra e pace in questo sen t’ apporto; 
Tua sia I’ elezione e ti consiglia 
Senz’ altro indugio, ¢ qual pid vuoi ti piglin 
t Canto 7, st. 94 
{ Ad armi incorruttibili ed immiste 
D'eterno fabbro — Can. 7, st. 94. 
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“ The unalloyed, imperishable arms, 
Tempered by Heaven's own alchymist.” 


To some, perhaps, this expression may appear 
perfectly pious, and to others, of as profane @ 
cast: to us, we must own it partakes most of 
the ludicrous; inasmuch as it is quite impos- 
sible to form any idea of an alchymist, who 
does not busy himself with mixing metals. 
Again, Godfrey, beginning to reply in Italian, 
calls him messagger, and in English sir knight ; 
but at that expedition there was no knight who 
had not been baptized. The Persians, who in 
the present times boast their peculiar chivalric 
distinction of the sun, probably did not then 
possess it. And assuredly neither Tasso nor 
the chroniclers of the crusades make the least 
mention of any such order. Only the earliest 
among the Italian novelists were pleased, on 
their own authority, to create the sultan Sala- 
din, a cavalier, because they heard in the chro- 
nicles of his great reputation, of his courtesy, 
and his magnificence as a prince.* At all 
events, the title was never conferred, except 
upon Christians, accompanied with ceremonies, 
which, at this period of society, to say truth, 
may well appear in the light of mere mumme- 
ries, having lost that character of religious so- 
lemnity which once belonged to them. Mr. 
Wiffen, with the utmost propriety, has engraft- 
ed on his original, in the exordium of the poem, 
the words “ Red Cross Flag ;" being aware 
that, without the sign of the cross upon the 
breast, neither cavaliers nor soldiers ventured 
upon such expeditions. For this very reason 
their pious leader would never have fallen into 
the inconsistency of bestowing the title of sir 
knight upon an infidel ; though it perhaps can- 
not be denied, that it boasts a sufficiently be- 
coming sound for a romantic poem, in which 
names and customs may be attributed promis- 
cuously to any nation, and serve to create a 
kind of illusion that we are at home. 

Should our translator feel disposed to place 
us, to make use of his own words, amongst 
“any rabbi who affect such a holy veneration 
for the text of Tasso, as to censure, as imper- 
tinent, the merely Masoretic points which the 
translator was obliged to introduce, whilst they 
wilfully overlook or applaud the weighty com- 
ments of his elder Talmudist’—and thus 
“strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel”{—a 
Greek proverb which he cites in the original— 
we must then confess ourselves incapable of 
entering our justification. Indeed, as far as 
relates to any rabbi, we can make little boast 
of our knowledge; of Talmudists we know 
still less; but as to Masoretic points, we are 
utterly at a loss. Only in respect to the Greek 
saying, we venture to add to it, in the way of 
explanation, the Latin homely line: 


Si volet hac lege, in trutina ponetur eadem. 


Let him therefore weigh, on the same scales, 

the gnats and camels of Pope, Cowper, Fairfax, 

with his own, and pass judgment upon all, 
Pope, assisted now and then by Madame Da- 





* Salachadinus Soldanus, vir magnanimus, 
strenuus, largus. Sozomen Pistoriensis, Ad 
An. 1194 

+ Preface, p. ix 
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cier’s interpretation, and still more by that in- 
tuition with which nature had endued him, 
received that, when Agamemnon, in the fourth 
k of the Iliad, reminds his generals that 
they were always the first to be invited to his 
feasts, and helped to large sirloins of beef and 
overflowing cups, as much as they pleased, 
did not mean to reproach them with gluttony 
or inebriety, and much less was it any vain 
boasting of his own sumptuous hospitality. 
These were honours in which other heroes 
were not allowed to participate, and amounted 
to neither more nor less than that flattering 
appellation of my cousin, bestowed upon their 
marshals by the kings of France. Madame 
Dacier, however, scarcely hinted at the over- 
flowing cups and the fine roasted sirloins of 
beef; and though she professed to interpret ra- 
ther than to translate, still she most cruelly 
gallicised the entire passage: “ Aujour d’ hui 
vous souffrirez sans rougir que tous - officiers 
de l'armée vous devancent au combat, et qu’ils 
vous ravissent une gloire dont vous deviez é¢tre 
plus jaloux que des honneurs d'un festin.” 
Pope, too, apprehensive of shocking the re- 
fined taste of his country—though here as well, 
the beautiful snowy arms of young wives are to 
be seen overstraining their delicate muscles in 
earving for their guests, somewhat too man- 
fully—translated, 
“For this your names are called before the rest, 
To share the pleasure of the genial feast ; 
And can you, chiefs, without a blush, survey 
Whole troops before you, labouring in the fray ? 
Say, is it thus those honours you requite, 
The first in banquet, but the last in fight?” 
Book 4 


Cowper, while he sought to preserve a reli- 
gious fidelity towards his prototype, succeeded 
only, like all others of the same stamp, in every 
age and language, by becoming at once the 
most inaccurate and most tedious of translators 
Observing, that here the word honour is not 





expressed in the original, and not venturing | 


on the liberty of interpolating it, although in 
other discourses precisely similar, it is to be 
met with repeatedly ;* he interprets the words, 
so as to deprive them of their dignity and 
meaning :— 

* Foremost to defy 
The burning battle’s rage should ye be found, 
Whom foremost | invite of all to share 
The banquet, when the princes feast with me 
There ye are prompt; ye find it pleasure there 
To eat your savoury food, and quaff your wine, 
Delicious, till satiety ensue 


Pages, however, would hardly suffice to show 
the number of Greek words that have here been 
misapplied. He who understands the original, 
may easily detect them, provided, indeed, he 
is aware how much in lapse of time words are 
apt to gather, drop again, and interchange a 
number of accessary ideas; so that, however 
they preserve in the main their primary signi- 
fication, they present, in different ages, a va- 
riety of concomitant meanings, wholly at vari 
ance with each other, and for which we might 





* Amongst others, book viii., line 161 et seq. ; 
book x., line 212—217 
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consult our dictionaries in vain. Montaigne 
calls the king’s daughter and his own by a fe 

minine appellative, exactly corresponding, like 
lad and lass, to garcon, and which neverthe 

less was subsequently degraded—who can say 
wherefore ’—and since restricted by custom to 
the unhappy victims of seduction. What, then, 
must be the alterations of the Homeric signifi- 
cations, in the opinion of those who consider 
that the earliest Greek lexicon appeared at 
Constantinople, more than two thousand years 
after the composition of the Iliad? This ob- 
servation, even spite of the lesser interval of 
time that elapsed between poetry and gram- 
mar, is applicable to the Latin and Italian lan- 
guages, and to all tongues more particularly in 
the period of their primitive writers. 

Now, from Pope’s lines that preserved the 
meaning of Agamemnon’s reproach to the con- 
federate kings, but omitted the particular 
marks of precedence ina state banquet ; and 
from those of Cowper, which convert them 
into so many sottish gourmands, our transiator 
may form some idea what effects might thus 
ensue, and it will not be dificult for him todi- 
vine that what to him appears a “camel” in 
the works of others, cannot so easily in his own 
be transformed into a “ gnat.” Should he, also, 
be inclined to pronounce our observations, 
however just, applicable only to minutie, he 
must allow us to reply, “ Thou art the man,” 
since he has already presented us in himself 
witha critic eager enough to magnify things in 
the translators who have preceded hun, which 
to us appear mere peccadillos, unworthy of 
any one’s notice, and not certainly to be harshly 
censured by Mr. Wiffen, who falls into the very 
same errors which he blames in others. 

Fairfax, though not borne out by his text, 
makes the Egyptian ambassador draw a com- 
parison between the ships of the crusaders and 
those of the Mahometans :— 

“ Dare flocks of crowsa flight of eagles meet ”’ 
Can. 2, st. 76 
Against this Mr. Wiffen enters his protest in 
terms more severe than unjust.* It happens, 
that in the text there is not a shadow of the 
comparison that he himself, only shortly be- 


| fore, puts into the mouth of the same ambas- 


| 


sador, 


“Though fresh antagonists surround thy 
throne, 
And numerous as their locust clouds to 
sight, 
With Turk and Persian both, the Egyptians 
now unite St. 73. 


To embellishments like these, as we have 
already stated, and for which we shall fur 
ther give more convincing reasons, we enter 
tain no objection, provided always they be ho 
mogeneous with the style, the spirit, and the 
tendency of their original. Assuredly the Ma 
hometan ambassador of Fairfax, comparing his 
fleets to eagles, preserves more of the heroic 
and national character than the very same am 
bassador of the new translation, who contem- 
plates his armies under the appearance of a 
cloud of locusts. 





* Introduction to the-specimen, p. 24 
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While we esteem these trifles at really what | 


they are worth, we cannot, we fear, extend the 
same remark to those traits which, when alter- 
ed, may withdraw the attention from the dig- 
nity of heroic poetry, whilst in the original 
they constitute its essential element, inasmuch 
as they preserve the history of the arts and 
customs of distant and ancient nations, along 
with the dawn of their civilization. Of these 
the Iliad abounds with instances; the /neid 
has rather fewer, and the Gerusalemme a good 
deal more. In alluding to a dove taught by the 
Turks to convey written messages to the be- 
sieged cities, Tasso observes, 

“ Che tai messi in quel tempo usd il Levante.”’ 


“ That at that period the east employed such | 


messengers.”’ Yet this line was expunged by 
Lebrun, the best French translator of the poem, 


and one of the triumvirs in the early part of 


Buonaparte’s consulship. ‘Though not restrict- 
ing himself to the trammels of verse and 
rhymes, he struck out many traits of a similar 
kind throughout the work, presuming, perhaps, 


Wiffen’s Tasso. 








they were matter of sufficient notoriety, or that | 
their simplicity did not well accord with the | 


trumpet of his poetical prose 

Indeed, such omissions and additions, insert- 
ed more from feelings of prejudice than from 
judgment, inevitably end at length in trans- 
forming even the characters of the heroes, to 
which every kind of poetry, but more especially 
the heroic, is indebted for its highest claims; 
and hence genius summons up all its highest 
faculties, both natural and acquired, to the task 
yet translators sometimes go so far as to alter 
even the character and biography of the poet. 

Mr. Witten, having contrived to persuade 
himself, in spite of innumerable historical dif- 
ficulties which most probably will never be 
cleared up, that Tasso’s thoughts were occu- 
nied day and night with the image of Leonora, 
Pasens d'Este, availed himself of a pathetic 
passage, on the death of a young warrior and 
his bride, to confirm his own hypothesis, and 
makes the poet exclaim, 
“ And that some eyes, to love and feeling dear, 
May grace in Tasso’s verse your story with a 

tear.” 

“ Another pathetic appeal,” adds Mr. Wiffen 
in his notes, “to the tenderness of Leonora 
d'Este” [Canto 20, st. 94, p. 576). Yet Tasso 
merely says, “ May the dirge of some servant 
of love honour your death and my verse.” 

“EF col suo pianto alcun servo d'amore, 

La morte vostra, e le mie rime onore.” 


The idea of registering his own name in the 





poem would, in Tasso’s eyes, not only have | 


looked like pedantic vanity, but have lowered 
the dignity of heroic poetry with a precedent 


which Virgil, and more particularly Homer, | 


were cautious not to furnish to their successors 

Tasso himself felt the religion which he ce- 
lebrated—only too deeply. The difficulties 
which his reason at times opposed to his faith, 
induced him, indeed, to ie voluntary con- 
fessions of them to the Holy Office—a circum- 
stance that furnished fresh weapons for his un- 
feeling persecutors, and added one more in ad 
dition to those cruel struggles, which, in his 
naturally ardent spirit, all co-operated to dis 
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tract and drive it to 2 pitch of melancholy 
phrenzy. Fancy therefore, in his poem, works 
without ever interfering with his solemn senti- 
ment of religion. ‘The use to which he applied 
the supernatural in hisenchantments, “through 
the power of demons,” was, and still continues, 
consistent with the opinion of the fathers of the 
church, with popular belief in Italy, with le- 
gislation through Europe, and with the catholie 
faith of all countries where it prevails. The 
ornamental imagery, which he borrowed from 
Greek mythology, were applied with so much 
delicacy and discrimination, as to challenge all 
the sophisms of hypocrisy to confute, much less 
to convict him of confounding subjects sacred 
and profane :— 
“The odorous air, morn’s messenger, now 
spread 
Its wing to herald in cerulean skies, 
Aurora issuing forth with radiant head, 
Adorn'd with roses pluck’d in Paradise.’* 


Here we have the Aurora of Homer embe! 
lished by Tasso; and the additional tinge of 
colours bestowed by the hand of Mr. Wiffen 
detracts nothing from its grace and spirit. The 
mere word of “ Paradiso,” peenliar to the 
Christian religion, withdraws our imagination 
from all recollections of paganism. But when 
Tasso proceeds to describe the voluptuous 
charms of Armida, and arrays them in seduc 
tive images, glowing with attractions and ex 
quisite grace, it does not escape him that she 
was a coquette, endued with magic powers by 
the rebellious angels, whose minister she was, 
appointed to blast the designs of the Christians 
Had he, in order to exalt her enchanting beau 
ty, written like Mr. Wiffen, 


“ But from her lovely lips, from whence the air 
Of Paradise exhales, the crimson rose 
Its whole voluptuous bloom in peerless beauty 
throws,” 


the poem would no longer boast sublimity from 
the pure and holy sentiment infused into it 
from the mind of the author. But the airs of 
Paradise are far from being profaned in the 
original by breathing from the lips of Armida 
Tasso, with more chasteness, both of religion 
and of style, has expressed it, 
* Ma nella bocea ond’ esce aura odorosa, 
Sola rosseggia e semplice la rosa.” 
Canto 4, st. 30 

So far as to the foreign traits crept through 
the translation in the individual character of 
the poet. With respect to his heroes, Godtrey 
and Tancred among the crusaders, Solyman 
and Argante in the army of the infidels, are 
not only the four most lofty of the poem, but 
are original, and exclusively belonging to his- 
tory—to the powers of Tasso’s imagination, and 
to his own heart. It is of little importance if 


| a certain personage be no where mentioned in 


the chronicles, provided he possess the pecu- 
liarities of the nation at the period of which 
the poet writes; and that he speak, feel, and 


» « Gia lalba messaggiera erasi desta 
Ad annunziar che se ne vien l'aurora; 
Ella intanto s'‘adorna, e l’aurea testa, 
Di rose colte in Paradiso infiora.” 
Canto 3, st. 1 
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combat with individual heroism in that parti- 
cular cause and no other. From the slight al- 
lusion already made to Argantes, it has been 
seen that Mr. Wiffen has added some touches 
to his character such as make him resemble 
the Mandricardos and Gradassos of Boiardo 
and Ariosto. He introduces him as Lucifer, 
and where the poet is content to observe that 
he replied, “ with more scornful language, and 
angry eyes,"™ his translator carries it further :— 


“ His passion burned 
In language scornful, profligate, and bold.” 


But what was the cast of Argante’s real cha- 
racter appears, when he vows to avenge Clo- 
rinda’s death, and when he himself feels a pre- 
sentiment of his final hour :— 

“Cold in her grave the virgin lies, but yet 
There are some mournful dues which I will 
ne'er forget. 


Hear all Jerusalem, my vow! Heaven hear, 
And if I fail my promise to fulfil, 
Blast me with fire! deep, deep revenge I 
swear, 
On the base Frank that did Clorinda kill! 
Never from battle shall my sword lie still, 
However fully flushed upon the foe, 
Ne’er be dissevered from my side, until 
I stab curst Tancred to the heart, and throw 
His ruffian carcase out, to feed the hound and 
crow.” 
And towards the close of the poem, being 
engaged with Tancred :— 
“ Here then they paused, and full of anxious 
thought 
Argantes turned th’ afflicted town to view; 
Tancred perceiving that the knight had 


brought 

With him no shield, his own to distance 
threw : 

And said, ‘What gloom does thus thy soul 
subdue ? 


Think’st thou the destined hour to terminate 
Thy guilty life is come? if this thou rue 
With pensive mind, prophetic of thy fate, 
Thy fear is useless all, thy foresight comes too 
late!" 


‘] think,’ said he, and sighed, ‘ 
town, 
The pomp of realms about to pass away, 
That queen of Syria, hoary in renown, 
Whose fatal ruin I have failed to stay.’ ” 
Canto 19 


These passages, however much they depart 
from the text, would not yield to the more close 
translation of Fairfax, were it not for a really 
guilty epithet, which stains with an ungenerous 





* “ A ragionar riprese, 
Vie pit che prima dispettoso e torto.” 
Canto 3, st. 89 


The word forto in this place is not put for an 
epithet, but adverbially, as the grammarians 
express it, answering precisely the “ torve” of 
the Latins, which always conveys meanings or 
expressions of “an angry eye.” This is here 


sunk by the translator, and its effect lost, as he 
does not apply it like the original, to the coun 
tenance of Argante, but only to his words 





on yon lone | 
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trait the magnanimous mind of Tancred, ae 

well as the dignity of his address in the original, 

where he does not reproach his antagonist with 

a guilty life :— 

“ And said: ‘ Whereon doth thy sad heart de- 
vise ? 

Think’st thou this houre must end thy life un- 
trew? 

If this thou feare, and dost foresee thy fate, 

Thy feare is vaine, thy foresight comes too 
late.’ 


“¢ T think,’ quoth he, ‘ on this distressed towne, 
The aged queen of Judaea’s ancient land, 
Now lost, now sacked, spoil'd, and trodden 


own, 
Whose fall, in vain, I strived to wistand.’ 
Fairfax.” 

Tasso succeeds in penetrating into both the 
real and ideal nature of his characters, sur- 
mounting difficulties unknown to the ancients. 
Doubtless he was here assisted by the circum- 
stance, that many individuals and their actions, 
which he celebrated, really belonged to history, 
which directed him in the invention of others, 
as well as how to distinguish them by appro- 
priate traits of imagination agreeably to that 
epoch. However, he wrote at a period when 
Ariosto had already accustomed Italy to ad 
mire only a race of heroes not to be tamed by 
fighting both day and night, wholly invulnera- 
ble and insensible to their wounds, journeying 
thousands of miles without wearyirg either 
themselves or their horses, attacking giants and 
enchanters, and putting a whole garrison, or 
the inhabitants of a large city, to the sword 
single-handed ; besides routing entire armies, 
conquering kingdoms, and giving them away, 
insomuch that Hercules was a mere pigmy te 
them. Very few, and much less readers of ro- 
mance, like to be roused from their astonish 
ment; which rendered it the more difficult for 
Tasso at that period to dissolve the charm in 
favour of heroes at once more natural and more 
worthy our admiration. He sought to gratify 
the popular taste by exaggerating the charac 
ter of Rinaldo, whom he meant to represent as 
the Achilles of the Crusaders. The very es- 
sence of the poem, however, was opposed to 
it, no less than the author's own severe taste, 
and the historical tradition ; and it failed. 

To this we may add another difficulty in re 
gard to love, which, in the heroic poetry of the 
ancients, is only introduced as a sort of chiar 
oscuro, requisite to heighten the softer passions 
as well as the severe. Still it is the love of his 
own temperament—clear, faithfal, and ardent, 





* “ Poscia lui dice: Or qual pensier t’ ha preso ’ 
Pensi che giunta é I’ ora tua prescrita? 
Se antivedendo cid timido stai, 
E il tuo timore intempestivo omai 
Penso, risponde, alla citta del regno 
Di Giudea antichissima regina, 
Che vinta or cade! e indarno esser sostegno, 
Jo procurai de la fatal ruina.” 


Probably no translation will ever do justice 
to the four last lines, as they derive sublimity 
as well as pathos not only from the sense, but 
also from the sound of the words, and the gravs 
tone of the verses 
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as we see it im the characters of Helen and of | 
Paris ; and often also authorized by social and 
religious laws, and by the domestic affections, 
as in the instance of Andromache and Hector. 
Sarpedon, dying with heroic fortitude, appeals | 
at once to the imagination and to the heart, 
when he says to Hector, “I shall never more 
behold my wife, nor my little boy.”* But it was | 
chivalric love that, from the period of the cru- 
sades, invariably formed an integral portion of 
every poem, and the very refined quintessence. | 
{ts manner of expression and representation, 
however, sunk it into mere puerile dreams and | 
conceits. Heroes of chivalry were bound to 
speak very slightly, if at all, concerning their | 
wives, though violently enamoured of wander- 
ing damsels, alluring sorceresses, and fairies 
Nor does it appear that they felt often any pa- 
ternal tenderness or pride from the circum- 
stance that they were fathers of a progeny of 
younger heroes. Such, indeed, was the fashion | 
or rather the hypocritical affectation of feeling, 
prevalent during whole centuries in social life, 
even down to the time of Tasso, insomuch 
that, in the collection of his entire works, we | 
meet with one of those disputations held before 
a court of Love, which was then existing at | 
Ferrara. Arrayed in this perversity of taste, 
the passion proved agreeable to his readers; | 
| 
| 





and had he ventured to exhibit it under more 
natural colours, he would not merely have 
shocked the prevailing taste, but the propriety 
and conventional modesty of the day. The 
loves of Rinaldo and Armida were wholly of a 
sensual cast; nor does the sentimental tinge, 
added to the passion of Tancred and Erminia, 
veil its real nature Occasionally, however, | 
they express their feelings in artificial lan- 
guage, and a degree of false delicacy. Hence | 
the poet fell into the error—venial, indeed, if | 
professed wits ever knew how to forgive—of 
employing refined phrases, which besides be- | 
traying a kind of false taste, amount, in a few 
instances, to the crying sin of absolute con- 
ceits. Yet how rich a mine of intrinsic worth 
was concealed under this exterior affectation is 
clearly manifested by Mr. Wiffen’s translation, | 
which, in this portion of the work, may lay | 
claim to the indisputable praise of having al- | 
most always preserved the thoughts and senti- | 
ments of the lovers, freed from the affectation | 
and heartless antithesis of his original. They | 
are, however, of rare occurrence, and to be | 
considered merely as deviations inconsistent | 
with the system of Tasso’s style. Upon this 
point Dr. Hurd has already exposed the wretch- 
ed submission of Addison in matters of taste to 
the doctrines of the French, for intimatin 
“asa sort of watchword to critics on this sid: 
the water,” that Boileau warned all poets to 
beware of /e clinguant du Tasse.1 However, 
there is a current tradition, that Boileau did not 
understand a syllable of the Italian language; 
A still more serious difficulty to be encoun- 
tered by Tasso in representing his personages 
in a heroic characteristic, consistent with the | 
notions of his contemporaries was, that then, as 








* Book v 

+ Remarks on the Fairy Queen 
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now, and more particularly in the French tra- 
gedy, heroes are bound to die eavaliérement, 
and to give full play to every human impulse, 
except the two most fatal and implacable—the 
over-ruling love of life, and the fear of death. 
The only means of investing with fresh sym- 
pathy the admiration due to heroes lay in the 
ancients, more especially in Homer. Indeed 
how should we be moved to pity a man who 
dies because he does not consider it of the 
slightest importance for him to live? Or how 
to admire the valour that blindly precipitates 
itself upon fate, without indulging the most 
distant idea or presentiment of danger? Inthe 
lliad death always presents itself as an object 
of terror to the eyes of Achilles. When re- 
posing in his tent, he indulges melancholy 
thoughts, produced by his inaction and sus- 
pended revenge. While burning, too, for glory, 
he still resolves in his mind the presages of his 
mother when he departed for Troy: 
« My fates, long since, by Thetis were disclos'd, 
And each alternate, Life or Fame, propos'd. 
If I shall stay before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date, but deathless my renown 
If Lreturn, I quit immortal praise, 
For years on years, and Jong-extended days 
If Heaven restore me to my realms with life, 
The reverend Peleus shal! elect my wife. 
Blest in kind love, my years shall glide away, 
Content with just hereditary sway ; 
There deaf for ever to the martial strife, 
Enjoy the dear prerogative of life.”"— Book 9 
In the heat of the battle, amidst the heaps 
of slaughter with which his own sword had 
surrounded him, he answers a young warrior, 
who implored him to spare his life :— 
“ Die, then, my friend! what boots it to de- 
plore . 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more! 
He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die, 


| And thou, dost thou, bewail mortality ? 


See’st thou not me, whom Nature's gifts adorn, 
Sprung from a Hero, froma Goddess born? 
The day shall come, which nothing can avert, 
When by the spear, the arrow, or the dart, 

By night or day, by force or by design, 
Impending death and certain fate are mine.” 


Book 21 
When rushing in his chariot to encounter 
Hector, one of lus steeds, impelled by the furies, 
forewarns him of his victory and his death :— 


—* So let it be. 

Portents and prodigies are lost on me 

I know my fate: to die, to see no more 

My much-lov'd parents, and my native shore— 

Enough——when Heaven ordains, I sink in 
night ; 

Now perish Troy !""—Book 19 





Tasso, although bound to comply with the 


| extravagant notions, still prevailing in his own 


times, respecting the fearless bravery ascribed 
to chivalry, nevertheless succeeded in awaken- 
ing the deepest emotions of human sympathy 
for Solyman; removing, at the same time, any 


; idea of cowardice in his yielding without a 


struggle at the approach of am irresistible war 


} rior 


‘E’en Solyman, who saw the wond rous sight, 
Chang d in his cheer, and inly trembled to8, 
3H 
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And pale hie ruby eheek, and nerveless grew | 

His arm, whilst prescient of hiscoming doom: | 

He knows not what to think or what to do, 

A thing in him unusual—But for whom 

Do the stern Fates reverse the issues of their 

loom ? 

* Whilst unresolv'd he stands, the knight ar- 
rives, 

It seems to him with an immortal’s pace, 

And with a wrath——a grandeur—that de- 


prives 
All mortal wrath and grandeur of their grace. 
Small while he fights: yet, dying, no disgrace 
Stains his long glory : to the last his eye 
Glows with the memory of his state and race. 
He shunn’d no stroke, he heav'’d no groan nor 


sigh, 
Nor did : single thing but what was great and 
high.’ ”* 

Here Mr. Wiffen appears to us to have im- 
proved on his text ; but here again, “ the eter- 
nal dispensation,” eterna legge of the Italian, 
dwindles into the mythology of the Fates and 
their loom, avoided in the original as a profana- 
tion of the subject, and unbecoming the charac- 
ter of Tasso as a poet of the holy war. How- 
ever over nice the distinctions may appear be- 
tween heroic and romantic poems, they do not | 
belong to any theory, as the merit of having 
put them in practice was allowed by the an- 
cients to the earliest of their poets :— 

“ Fuit hee sapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profanis— 
Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit.” 





Hor. ad Pis. 396, et seq. 


Thus much, perhaps, will suffice—without 
exacting from our new translator further proofs 
of his alteration of characters—to warn him of 
the difficulties to be met, and the precautions 
to be taken, in a poem which must have pre- 
sented obstacles to its author, of a nature to de- 
ter any other man from encountering them. 
With the consequences of this sort of mistakes, 
we may, perhaps, satisfy Mr. Wiffen, by hold- 
ing up the example of a noble translator, for 
such Pope deserves to be entitled, notwith- 
standing that, amongst his minor faults, he 
geems to have been impelled by fatality, and 

ite unconsciously, to obliterate the individual 
emees of Homer's heroic characters. 

There is no instance in the Iliad of either 
Greek or Trojan reproaching Helen for caus- 
ing the war ; nor is the idea of adultery, how- 








* “E Soliman ch’ estranio colpo ha visto 
Nel cor si turba e impallidisce in faccia ; 
E chiaramente il suo morir previsto 
Non si risolve e non sa quel che faccia ; 
Cosa insolita in lui—Ma, e che non regge 
Degli affari quaggii l eterna legge? 

“ Giunge all’ irresoluto il vincitore ; 
E inarrivando, o che gli pare, avanza 
E di velocitade e di furore 
E di grandezza ogni mortal sembianza 
Poco ripugna quel ; pur, mentre more 
Gia non obbla fa generosa usanza 
Non fugge i colpi o gemito non spande ; 
Ne atto fe 86 non altero e grande.” 
, st. 104—107 


—eo——— 





Cant. 


ever clearly manifested and implied, ever mada 
the subject of remark. She only bitterly re- 
proaches herself, and never appears on the 
scene, except to manifest her deep affliction 
—her pangs of mingled shame and remorse. 
Such a state of mind leads her to interpret even 
the most indifferent words addressed to her 
by members of the house of Priam, as a direct 
reproach. But all, and Priam above the rest, 
were eager to express their admiration of her 
extraordinary, her almost celestial beauty 
they pitied in her a daughter of Jove, and yet 
doomed to all the errors and miseries of mor- 
tality; and they attributed her flight from 
Sparta to the irresistible decrees of Fate. From 
Hector, so far from ever hearing the slightest 
allusions of the kind, she looked up to him 
singly for protection, when all, at length, 
wished to revenge upon her the cause of their 
common calamities. Moreover, among the 
sublime features that shed lustre over Hector's 
character, indulgence and devotion to all the 
domestic charities are always conspicuous. He 
went, indeed, to the house of Paris, and re- 
preached him with not combating in the ranks 
of his fellow-citizens, who died only on his ac- 
count. Paris being compelled to arms even at 
Helen’s entreaties, follows Hector, who then 
ceases to reproach, and encourages him with 
generous kindness. Unfortunately, Pope, to 
a line not exactly next, but at least near the 
original, 

“ What pity sloth should seize a soul so brave,” 
adds of his own record, 


“ Or god-like Paris live a woman's slave.” 
Book 6 
And here the ideal as well as the real cha 
racter of the Homeric Helen, and the mortal 
daughter of Jove, falls at once into the rank of 
ordinary women. At the same time the Ho- 
meric history is interpolated, inasmuch as He- 
len voluntarily calls herself such, in fact, as 
she was, her lover's slave :— 
* TIl suits it now the joys of love to know, 
Too deep my anguish, and too wild my wo 
Be fixed for ever to the Trojan shore, 
His spouse or slave!" Book 3. 


But here, too, the lofty frankness and the 
affecting magnanimity of Hector as suddenly 
disappear. Just before, he appears treating 
Helen with affectionate gentleness, while she 
intreats him to repose from his toils :— 





“ Now, tir'd with toils, thy fainting limbs recline, 
With toils sustain’d for Paris’ sake and mine 
The gods have link'd our miserable doom, 
Our present wo and infamy to come.” 
Pope contents himself with making Hector 
reply 
“ This time forbids to rest.”—— 


Cowper answers with his usual coldness des 
titute of simplicity; and amore tolerable inter- 
preter is to be found in old Chapman :— 

‘* He answered: Helen! do not seeke to make 
me sit with thee, 

I must not stay, though well I know thy ho- 
nor’d love of me.” 


Now, if when he had just turned his back, 
Hector could thus have dictated to his brother, 
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*“ What pity, thou, a godlike man, should live 


a woman's slave”—a compound of flattery to” 


Paris, and wily suppression of the celestial 
birth of Helen—would he not rather have 
shown himself to belong to that despicable 
race of dealers in courtesy and malignity, so 
prevalent among civilized nations, than to those 
ages and heroic cast of minds less eminent, but 
not dissimilar, to his own ? 

We come now to some observations of a 
mere mysterious kind, connected with poetry, 
in common with every art of imagination. The 
death of Dudon is described by Mr. Wiffen 
or rather paraphrased, in what to us appears 
the best manner :— 


“Thrice he unclus'd his eyes on Heaven's sweet 
light 

Once more to feed; thrice on his elbow raised, 

Fainting, ‘ell back: then the blank veil of night 

Muaffled their balls, that giddy as they gazed, 

Droop'd, fix’d, and all was o’er."*— 

The picture, as it is drawn both in the origi- 
nal and in the translation, pleases, from its ex- 
quisite truth to nature, and from the senti- 
ments of piety excited by the situation. Still 
there is wanting the sublime, which is known 
by its invariable effects of occupying the whole 
soul, impelling it at once to feel and to meditate 
on different thoughts and sentiments, crowded 
into few expressions. Tasso selected all the 
traits from the attitude of Dido on her funeral 
pile :-— 

“Ter sese adtollens cubitoque adnixa levavit, 

Ter revoluta toro est, oculisque errantibus alto 

Quesivit celo lucem, ingemuitque reperta.” 
En. IV. 690 

Here the sublime breaks forth in the two last 
words. The groan which succeeds instanta- 
neously on finding the light, leaves confused 
thoughts and feelings respecting the situation 
of the dying woman, whom nature urges still 
to pant for the light of heaven, and hopeless 
love makes her no longer able to support it, 
whilst Death prosecutes his fated task, and in- 
volves the victim in eternal night. Doubtless 
the effect which it took on Tasso induced him 
not to attempt to imitate what is inimitable. 
Every thing may be borrowed, embellished, and 
transformed, even to produce the semblance of 
originality—except the sublime. 

Tasso reaches it, though rarely; but then he 
is a great master of a secret almost as unat- 
tainable, and certainly known to very few, that 
of light and shade in his pictures, and of that 
variety of harmony, whence the arts of paint- 
ing and music derive all their magic effects. 
As if it were wholly unintentional, he so dis- 
poses a trait, a sound, a gesture, that the others 
next it shall unite to set it off to most odvan- 
tage by way of contrast, insomuch, that these 
others acquire from its single power additional 
impulse and action. 

To judge from the short extract that follows 
Mr. Wiffen does not yet appear to have dis- 
covered such a secret. Eustace, a younger 





*«“Ghi apri tre volte ei dolci rai del cielo | 

Cerco fruire, e sovra un braccio alzarsi ; 

E tre volte ricadde e fosco velo 

G)i occhi adombro che stanchi alfin serrarsi.” | 
Cant. iii. | 
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brother of Godfrey, being enamoured of Armi- 
da's first appearance, is represented 


“ As the winged insect to the lamp, so he 
Flew to the splendour of her angel face, 
Too much indulged in his wish to see 
Those eyes which pride and modesty abase, 
And drawn within the fascinating blaze, 
Gathering, like kindled flax, pernicious fire 
From its great glory ; stupid for a space 
He stood—till the bold blood of blithe desire 
Did to his faltering tongue some few wild words 
inspire.” Cant. 4, st. 34. 


This stanza would have been exquisitely ren- 
dered, but for that misplaced term of “ pride” 
applied by the translator to the eyes of Armida 
in the fourth line, which destroys its effect. 
That she was proud of her beauty, the poet 
has already succeeded in describing her, so as 
to convince every beholder ; but here he exactly 
aims at removing the least idea of her pride, 
so as to leave room only for the sweet virgin- 
blush and timid grace of modesty ; whilst the 
impetuous ardour of the lover urges him to 
contemplate her charms more nearly :— 


“Ei rimirar da presso i lumi volse 
Che dolcemente atto modesto inchina.” 


Now, from this reposing attitude of modest 
loveliness, the contrasted impatience felt by 
the youth, from the beauty of her eyes, and the 
eager vivacity which spurs him on to declare 
his passion to the retiring beauty, derive supe- 
rior effect 

An expedient, useless, like all others, to a 





mind destitute of poetic powers, but indispensa- 
ble perhaps to all competent writers, consists 
in collating great poets and their eminent 
translators with each other, more especially in 
such passages where they may have recipro- 
cally drawn from one another. It is of advan- 
tage in teaching how to discriminate at once 


| beauties, for the most part felt indeed, but so 


impenetrable, as sometimes to be taken for in- 
spiration in the original delineations of genius ; 
and yet, in the copies which he makes, he fails 
to catch them, because he sees them not; and 
if the failure of men much superior to ourselves 
at once go to console and edify us, Mr. Wiffen 
may here avail himself of the benefit of both 
from their example. Four of these, at least, in 
contending for the Homeric horse seen flyi 
from his keepers to his native fields and streams, 
all add some new touches and ornamental de- 
tails, but without ever departing from the gene- 
ral conception and design of the picture they 
so much admire. Nevertheless, all lose sight 
of the sole animating trait of the picture. To 
the horse ot Homer,” Virgilt has added ele- 
gance, but deprived it of fire. Pope availed 
himself cautiously of those embellishments 
lavished by Dryden ; still, being delighted with 
a horse that “ snuffs the females,” in the Eng- 
lish Eneid only, borrowed it to grace his own 
Iliad) With this exception, perhaps Virgil 
himself might prefer Dryden's imaginative 
paraphrase to his own six Latin lines:— 


_ “ Freed from his keepers thus, with broken reins 
| The wanton courser prances o’er the plains; 





* Book 6, 506 


+ Book 11, 492. 
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Or in the pride of youth o’erleaps the mounds, 
And snuffs the females in forbidden grounds; 
Or seeks his watering in the well-known flood, 
To quench his thirst, and cool his fiery blood 
He swims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 
And o'er his shoulder flows his waving mane; 
He neighs, he snorts, he bears his head on high, 
Before his ample chest the frothy waters fly.” 
Eneid, B. 11. 


An example like this is sufficient to justify 
Mr. Wiffen's decorations of the same picture, a 
picture which, in Tasso's imitation, scarcely de- 
parts from the features traced out by Homer, 
and surpasses Virgil's, inasmuch as with the 
elegance of the Latin copy, it combines the 
energy and fire of the original :— 


“ Come destrier che da le regie stalle 
Ove all’ uso dell’ armi si riserba 
Fugge, e libero alfin per largo calle 
Va tra gli armenti, 9 al fiume usato o all’ 
erba: 
Scherzan sul sollo i crini e su le spalle 
Si scote la cervice alta e superba; 
Suonano i pie’ nel corso, e par ch’avvampi 
Di sonori nitriti empiendo 1 campi.” 
Canto 9, st. 75. 


“As, whena wild steed in the stalls of kings, 
Fed for the battle, from his manger breaks, 

O'er vales, o'er mountains to his loves, he 

springs, 

Seeks the known meads, or to the river takes ; 
His curl’d mane dances on his back’ he shakes 
His haughty neck aloft, his broad hoofs sound 
Like the black thunder; with bright fire he 


es, 
Struck forth from his swift trampling, burns 
the ground, 
And with his neighings shrill he fills the world 
around.” 


Yet the noble spirit of intelligence in Ho- 
mer's steed was lost upon Virgil, Tasso, Dry- 
den, and Pope. Not one of them even so much 
as hinted at the hemistich :— 


- 
Oo” a! Aain?i wemosbas, 


“ He being confident in his beauty, his limbs 
easily carry him to the wonted fields, the rivers 
and meadows of mares Here the conscious- 
ness felt by the animal of his own beauty is in- 
timately connected, not only with a fine senti- 
ment of loftiness, but with the idea of rational 
knowledge, since he is aware that his strength 
and rapidity are derived from the fine propor- 
tion of his frame. Again, “the rivers and 
meadows of mares” seem to bring before the 
eye the beautiful herd of dams, surrounded by 
numbers of their playful offspring, which, ac- 
cording to the Homeric custom, serve to fill 
and diversify the scene, and suddenly to mingle, 
as it were, a passing tune of other harmony 
with the play of otier images in his verses, 
which, after pleasingly exciting us, as momen- 





tarily die away, leaving us to pursue the thread | 


of the main narrative. There are few similes 
in the Liiad but what boast this peculiarity in 
their last lines. Julius Cesar Scaliger, that 
most dogmatic of scholars, denominated the 

reatest of critics, (but why thus misnamed, 
| emer kmows') saw only in these lines so 
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many tails, which have no sort of natural con- 
nexion with the animals to which they are ap- 
pended” [.4rt. Poet.] Would any one, more- 
ever, further recommend faithful poetical trans- 
lations, still applauding scrupulous exactness, 
while he yawns over the pages of Cowper; let 
him set himself the task of detecting in them, 
if possible, the shadow, at least, of the words 
and of the idea that escaped the eye even of 
far higher poets—“ Of the horse confident in 
his own beauty for the agility of his race.” 

We cannot, indeed, impute to Mr. Wiffen 
the omission which he found in his text; but 
we hardly know how to exonerate him from an 
error committed in matter of fact, at the ex- 
pense, too, of the beauty of our steed. Tasso 
never bestowed on him the attribute of “ broad 
hoofs.” 

Such breadth of foot would be quite out of 
proportion with the fineness and swiftness of 
his legs ; their weight would interfere with the 
elasticity of the muscles; besides, inasmuch as 
the hoof protrudes itself, is the risk of the 
horse's tripping upon the turf. To observe the 
most beautiful individual specimens of every 
species of animals, alive, in attitude and action, 
forms an indispensable precaution on the part 
of all artists. Nor ought translators here to 
limit their duty to copying pictures from the 
original, without comparing them with nature. 
In the Iliad, the most beautiful race of horses 
—sprung from celestial blood—has “ black 
manes” [Iliad, b. xx, 1.224). Yet so far from 
doing them justice, the whole race of transla- 
tors, poetical and unpoetical, and of interpreta- 
tors and commentators, are content to under- 
stand horses of black coat—the most indiffe- 
rent, if not the worst among the varieties of 
the species. Surely black manes belong to the 
bays, which, in fact, are full of vigour and spirit, 
and they are considered as springing from the 
primitive race in Arabia. The contrast of the 
‘** black manes” flowing over the golden hue of 
the mantle, attracts admirably to the eye, and 
the fact of the strength peculiar to bay horses 
was doubtless derived by Homer from living 
nature. 

Tasso, like him, imposes on his translators 
the necessity of studying beautiful models of 
living nature, so much so as to induce them to 
discharge their obligations towards him, at the 
risk of infringing others of a higher kind. “TI 
made a covenant with my eyes: why, then, 
should I think upon a maid?” But then the 
*“ mamme acerbe e crude” of the youthful Ar- 
mida are, in the new translation, “ Ripe as the 
grape just mellowing into wine.”—Cant. 4, 
st. 31. 

Now, can Mr. Wiffen ever have been at the 
pains of ascertaining whether nature presents 
the slightest resemblance either in the essence 
or appearance of her two creations so very dif- 
ferent? Besides, the addition of the simile 
contrives to scatter over other sensual indul- 
rencies that fixed and unalloyed desire of plea- 
sure which the poet particularly aims at con- 
centrating in his view of feminine beauty. 
Throughout the entire stanza, indeed, he con- 
tinues to excite the imagination, as if inflaming 
and directing it to that single ane. The 


grapes and the wine ought to be left to accom 
pany love in the convivial order with which 
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the moderns, as well as the ancients, are ac- 
customed to celebrate the anniversary of Epi- 





, eurus :— 
: “ The dart of Cupid I deride, 
’ And dare him singly to the field ; 
t If Bacchus fights on Cupid's side, 
, "Tis surely no disgrace to yield.” 
; Greek Anthology, by the Rev. H. Bland,p. 81. 
: The Armida of Tasso had no occasion for 
such attendants. She is invested with the om- 
: nipotence of love, and arrayed in all the essence 
t of a fatal beauty. However, we do not mean 
’ to east upon Mr. Wiffen the slightest reproach, 
, because he has not sacrificed to his author 
whatever compact he may have entered into 
| with his own religious feelings. But in such 
eases he ought to content himself with a mere 
F translation, without attempting either to add 
4 or suppress any idea. “ Ripe” is just the con- 
) trary of “acerbe e crude; it could scarcely 
be applied to the bosom of the Medicean Ve- 
nus, whilst it is to be admired in the noble sta- 
tue recently brought to light in Greece, and 
which possibly represented the Venus Mother 
,' among the ancients. But in the gallery of the 
Duke of Bedford, three virgin bosoms with 
‘‘mamme acerbe e crude,” in the group of the 


: Graces by Canova, might have inspired an ex- 


act and beautiful interpretation of the text of | 


‘Tasso. 
In other respects, the stanza may rank among 


Wiffen’s Tasso. 








the many delightful specimens of his version, | 


and here more than ever calls for the praise 
already afforded him, of availing himself, 
through happy alterations, of several affected 
metaphors, like the one of naked snow (nud¢ 
nevi), which breathe the fire of lore (foco d'a- 
more) from the bosom of the beautiful maid— 


antitheses then prevalent, concerning which | 


we have already shown reason to attribute them 
rather to the necessity of complying with the 
bad taste of his times than to his own chas- 
tened style, which he sometimes even carried 
to the gravity of historical narrative :— 
“ Her bosom swells to sight; its lily breasts 
Smooth, soft, and sweet, like alabaster 
shine, 


Part bare, part hid by her embroidered | 


vests, 


Whose jealous fringe the greedy eye ar- | 


rests, 
But leaves its fond imaginations free. 

To sport at will in those delicious nests, 
And their most shadow’d secresies to see, 
Peopling with blissful dreams the lively phan- 

tasy.* 
In the introductory specimen of Mr. Wiffen, 
we read [p. 60), the line 


‘ To sport, like doves, in that delicious nest. 
The doves are missing in the present trans- 





* “ Mostra il bel petto le sue nevi ignude 
Onde il foco d’ amor si nutre e desta: 
Parte appar delle mamme acerbe e crude, 
Parte altrui ne ricopre invida vesta 
Invida; ma s° agli occhi il varco chiude 
L'amoroso pensier git non s'arresta, 
Che non ben pago di bellezza esterna 
Negli occulti secreti anco s'interna.” 

Cant. 4, st 


" 
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lation, and in their place there is inserted the 
unmeaning phrase “ at will,” already self-evi- 
dent in the “ imaginations free” which imme- 
diately precede it. Wholly opposite to that of 
the grape, the simile is in harmony at once 
with the nature of the passion, with the images 
of the pictur2, and with the design of Tasso; 
inasmuch as the idea of doves is invariably con- 
nected with that of ardour, fidelity, and impa- 
tient desire of love. Propertius somewhere 
observes, 


“ Errat, qui finem vesani querit amoris, 
Verus amor nullum novit habere modum: 
Exemplo juncte tibi sint in amore columbe.” 


Francesca D’Arimino and her lover are wan- 
dering together amidst all the terrors of the 
infernal tempest, 

* Quali colombe dal desio chimate.” 


Here, however, our limits, as well as what 
remains to be said, begin to warn us to pro- 
ceed no further with our extracts from Mr. 
Wiffen. Such as we have made, though they 
are but few, and nearly all taken from three or 
four cantos, will, perhaps suffice to throw light 
upon our historical survey of heroic poetry, 
and at the same time to receive illustration 
from a comparison with passages furnished by 
the great models that accompany them. Per- 
haps, too, what we have said will go to establish 
as atheorem, that to translate an heroic poem, 
a writer ought to be endowed with two natural 
qualities, which no study, however assiduous, 
can supply, namely, a most sagacious acumen 
to enable him to interpret, and poetical imagi- 
nation to make a copy appear like an original. 
And there are two acquired faculties no less 
essential—the accurate erudition of an anti- 
quary to assist the interpretation, united to 
most exquisite critical taste in the fine arts to 
direct the poetical execution of such a task. 
Moreover, these four faculties, so opposite in 
themselves, ought to be equally mingled, 
balanced, and co-operative, as if they were 
only one and the same, all aiming at that es- 
sential object in every translation, of produc 
ing in the reader's mind as much as can be at 
tained of the same effect, so intensely con- 
templated and so fully developed and possessed 
by the original. 

The whole, indeed, of such an effect is not 
to be hoped for. The materials of poetry con 
sist of words; and its elements are passion— 
—and, above all, harmony. 
The three first may be attained, more or less, 
by writers eminently competent to master their 
own language, so as to condense all the con- 
comitant ideas in words beyond their primitive 
signification, the ideas with which they are 
continually enriching themselves; and they 
may likewise infuse others, and give energy 
and perspicuity to each, disposing the words to 
the best advantage, and connecting them so as 
incessantly to throw light, novelty, ana melody, 
upon each other, a secret of which Milton ap- 
pears to have been a powerful master. The 
Greeks made of it an art, admired with en- 
thusiasm, and its rules were often followed with 
rhetorical superstition. To it the Romans ac- 
knowledged themselves indebted for the merit 
of their composition -— 
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“ Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderint junctura novum.”’ 





Horat. ad Pison. 47. | 


How far the present taste may allow it, we do 
not pretend to determine, as every thing, with | 
respect to style, will appear either as original | 
grace, or a ridiculous affectation, according to | 
the powers and reputation of the writer. 

It is the harmony of the words, that, owing 
to its absolute independence of conventional 
meaning and taste, most frequently baffles the 
skill of authors, more especially in regard to 
the task of poetical translations. It is supplied 
by an accidental proportion of modulations in 
the vowels, and of articulations in the conso- 
nants, and they consist of sounds naturally in- 
herent in each word of each particular lan- 
guage. Nor can the mechanism of the hu- 
man ear and pronunciation convert soft sweet 
sounds into harsh and aspirate, nor the acute 
ones into grave. Now, harmony is most essen- 
tial to poetry, in order that the mental faculties 
of readers may be allured by the organs of 
hearing, which, from their conformation, are 
constrained to yield to the irresistible attrac- 
tions that music boasts. But as harmony 


| the bellowing of oxen. 





abounds more in one language than another, 
according to casual combinations of melodious | 
modulations, and of sonorous articulations, 
with continual variety of tones, it follows, that | 
where they happen to be happily disposed in a | 
just proportion, they produce a natural music 
of pronunciation and prosody, in every line, 
even in every word of poetry. Thus transla- 
tion, depending upon sounds of a less musical 
tongue, is deprived of the most efficacious ele- | 
ment in preserving the whole effect of the | 
original. Whatever degree of art was em- 
ployed by Virgil, such as to obtain him a high 
station above all other Latin poets in the har- 
mony of his verse, he was unable to reach the 
magical music of Homer, who catches it ad- 
mirably, even by terminating his lines with 
repetitions—* Agamemnon king of chiefs"— 
“ Hector rapidly agitating his helmet”— 
“ Helen celestial among women”—* The blue- 
eyed Pallas’—and similar qualifications, tedi- 
ous indeed in other tongues, but welcome in 
Greek, as regular returns of harmonious falls, 
such as are impatiently expected by the audi- 
ence of some rich symphony. 

Modern poetry is under the disadvantage of 
possessing no hexameters; not, as scholars 
unayvine, because the double and single time of | 
long and short syllables is utterly lost to us, as 
if that which belongs to the very nature of 
sounds could ever be lost ; but because the arti- | 
cles indispensable to our languages, more espe- 
cially to the Italian, and the superabundance of 
consonants in others, most of all in the Ger- | 
man and English, naturally produce such a 
vast number of long syllables as to overcome | 
the few short ones, and no due proportion can | 
ever be obtained. The Germans, doubtless, 
boast the measure, but not the melody nor va- 
riety of harmony inherent in the ancient hex- 
ameters ; and in reading them, they are con- 
strained to drop first one and then another of 
nearly all their consonants, as the Latins were 
compelled to do with the letter s, on account 
of the Aiss, and with the m, because, according | 





| namorato,” p. 12, 





Wiffen’s Tasso. 


to the complaint of Quintilian, it sounds like 
[dnst. Lib. ix. ¢.4.—Lib 
xii.c. 10.) As tothe English hexameters dis- 
played by the Laureate, they belong alto- 
gether, with the whole of his poem, to a vi 
sion. 

The Italian, the most harmonious amongst 
the living languages, in some degree contri- 
butes, by the abundance of vowels, to protract 
the melody of modulations, to temper the hasty 
articulations of clashing consonants, and con- 
sequently to remedy, as much as possible, the 
short measure allotted to modern heroic poems ; 
to which, indeed, the rhymes lend attractions, 
charming (but idly) the ear at the expense of 
the dignity of high poetry, and requiring from 
authors not so much a correct designing and 
colouring of grand images, as the skill of put- 
ting together may little ideas of sundry shining 
hues, so as to embody them into a workmanship 
of mosaic. 

To this contrivance our translator resorts 
with less art, and more self-complacency than 
his author, who was sometimes driven to it by 
necessity; but as to versification, a solemn 
music in the original pervades the whole poem ; 
while it varies its notes in a manner calculated 
to set off every variety of description. How 
far his model has enabled Mr. Wiffen to pre- 
serve the same harmonious effect, we shall not 
presume to decide Doubtless, his great dis- 
advantage of translating into a language much 
less melodious than the original, is nearly coun- 
terbalanced by the Spenserian measure, infi- 
nitely better qualified, in point of musical com- 
binations between its lines, than the Italian 
stanza, which is too apt to fall into a sonorous 
monotony—a defect which, with the exception 


| of Poliziano, Ariosto, and Tasso, not one 
| amongst so many poets was ever successful 


enough to obviate even in the short run of a 
single canto. Amongst those who transplant- 
ed it into England, the author of Whistlecraft 
in the serious portion, particularly in the de- 
scription of the mountains of aboriginal giants, 
reminds us of the best of the Italian specimens 
We enjoyed the same pleasure here and there 
in Mr. Rose's translation of the “ Orlando Fu- 
rioso,”’ and perhaps more in the abridgment 
that he published of the “Innamorato.”* It 
would nevertheless have been desirable for him 
to have availed himself of the Spenserian 
stanza, inasmuch as the romantic poets leave 
their translators to indulge their play of fancy 
with a greater degree of license than their 
heroic models 

To this privilege Mr. Wiffen was less en- 
titled, and he assumed it rather freely, owing 
also to the opportunity of expanding into nine 
lines, almost wholly compounded of mono- 
syllabic words, the same thoughts and imagery 
contained in eight of long and consequently 
fewer words. Still, had he kept the structure 
of the stanza of his author, he would have sadly 
experienced that to render, as it were, line for 
line, frequently amounts to the destruction of 
all ease and intelligibility in the translation—a 


* See the poetical versions, interspersed in 
Rose's prose abridgment of the “ Orlando In- 
25, et seq. 121, et seg. Lon- 


don. 1823 

















fault apparent in Fairfax’s Tasso, and Rose's 
Ariosto, and quite sufficient to prove that the 
attempt of giving translations in equal number 
of lines cannot but counteract both the talent 


and fluency of any writer. Moreover, the 
Spenserian stanza, by breaking the monotony, 
and preserving the cadences by means of the 
periodical recurrence of an Alexandrine, closes 
the periods with the solemn gravity of the final 
strokes of the bass-viol in concerts. 

It becomes, therefore, the more necessary 
for an English translator, who is bound to add 
ideas and ornaments consistent with the origi- 
nal, in order to fill up the long additional line, 
to couple imagination pen yrange ; and con- 
sequently, in order to avoid every thing likely 
to clash with the character of the poem, and of 
the author, he must at once be a man of sound 
learning and refined taste—two qualities in 
which ‘Mr. Wiffen does not appear to us to be 
deficient, though not supplied with so rich a 
fund as was requisite. At all events, they are 
attainments which study and experience will 
confer on any one possessed of sufficient apti- 
tude and perseverance to acquire them. His 
translation, taken as a whole, certainly appears 
to us superior to all preceding ones, as well as 
calculated to please the generality of modern 
readers, precisely on account of the luxuriance 
of its superfluous embellishments, the prodi- 
gality of its epithets, and the embroidery of 
dazzling colours, which do not, however, con- 
vey the effect of Tasso's style, which always 
gows, but seldom aims at display. Nor ought 

e, who aspires to couple his name with that of 
an eminent genius, to confine himself to the 
object of gratifying the ever-varying and capri- 
cious taste of his contemporaries. Writers 
worthy of aiming at less idle and ephemeral 
applause, must feel a presentiment—and ought 
to listen to it—which directs them rightly to 
appreciate the style which may be congenial to 
posterity, in spite even of those alterations in- 
troduced with the lapse of time into every 
tongue and literature. In that, as in all the 
rest, the most useful guides are neither the 
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pedantic nor the metaphysical legislators of 
rules, but the example and performances of 
men of genius in the practice of methods dis- 
covered and applied by themselves. 

Tasso had scarcely reached the twentieth | 
year of his age, when he not only conceived 
the subject, but prepared the ground-work of 
the Jerusalem Delivered, and composed his 
critical “ Discourses on Heroic Poetry”—nei- 
ther did he publish the poem till after fifteen 
years of anxious meditation in the execution of 
it, and a resignation almost superhuman in al- 
tering and correcting every detail in compli- 
ance with the advice of friends and enemies, 
still never yielding any of the principles which 
he had adopted as essential to the art. When 
his translator, by following the path of long- 
continued experience, assisted by those talents 
which nature bountifully bestowed on him, 
shall have attained to more perfect knowledge 
of the same art, he will, perhaps, perceive that, 
in his case, it must exert itself in checking and 
regulating rather than in displaying the luxu- 
ries of poetical diction. The most free and 
pore om | nius that ever encountered and 
surmounte acles, not only in his represen- | 
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tations of human nature as it exists, but in 
creating and investing another and a higher 
with all the illusion of reality in his own ideal 
worlds, was endowed above ali poets with the 
fortitude of sacrificing scattered beauties to the 
effect of the whole. On being allured by spec- 
tacles which filled his imagination with won- 
der, and burning to expand his description, he 
suddenly arrests his spirit in its mid career— 
“ The bridle of my art bids me go no further.” 


“ Pid non mi lascia ire il fren dell’ arte."— 
Dante, Purgat. c. 33 


From Ackerman's Repository. 
THE PRISONERS IN THE CAUCASUS 


BY COUNT XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 

Tur mountains of the Caucasus have long 
been inclosed by Russia, without forming part 
of that empire. Their ferocious mhabitants, 
divided by language and interests, compose 
numerous petty tribes, which have but few po 
litical relations with one another, but are all 
animated by the same love of independence 
and plunder. 

One of the most formidable of these tribes is 
that of the Tchetchenges, inhabiting the Great 
and Little Kabarda, two provinces, the lofty 
valleys of which extend to the very summits of 
the Caucasus. The men are handsome, brave, 
and intelligent, but withal cruel, addicted to 
depredation, and in a state of almost continual 
warfare with the troops of the Line.” 

In the midst of these dangerous hordes, and 
in the very centre of that ae of mountains, 
Russia has constructed a road communicating 
with her Asiatic dominions. Redoubts erected 
at distances protect this route as far as Geor- 
gia; but no traveller dare venture alone from 
one of these redoubts to another. Twice a 
week a body of infantry, with cannon and a 
considerable party of Cossacks, escorts travel- 
lers and the government despatches. One of 
these redoubts, situated at the principal outlet 
of the mountains, has become a populous vil 
lage. Fromm its situation it has received the 
name of Wladi-Caucasus ;} and it is the resi 
dence of the commander of the troops engaged 
in the dangerous service just mentioned 

Major Kascambo, of the regiment of Wo 
logda, a Russian gentleman of Greek extrac- 
tion, was ordered to take the command of the 


| post of Lars, in one of the defiles of the Cau- 
| casus. 


Impatient to repair thither, and brave 
to temerity, he had the imprudence to under 


| take the journey with an escort of about fifty 


Cossacks, who were under his orders, and the 
still greater indiscretion to talk of his plan and 
to boast of it previously to its execution. 

The Tchetchenges dwelling on the fron 
tiers, and commonly called the peaceable 





* Such is the appellation given to the chain 
of posts occupied by the Russian troops be 
tween the Caspian and Black Seas, from the 
mouth of the Terek to that of the Cuban. 

t Wladi comes from the Russian verb, wla 
dett, to command, to overawe 
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Tchetchenges, are subject to Russia, and en- 
joy in consequence free access to Mosdok ; but 
most of them keep up an intercourse with the 
mountaineers, and very frequently participate 
in their depredations. The latter, being in- 
formed of Kascambo’s journey and the day fixed 
for his departure, waylaid him in great force. 
About twenty wersts from Mosdok, at the foot 
of an eminence, covered with copse-wood, he 
was assailed by seven hundred horsemen. Re- 
treat was impossible ; the Cossacks dismounted 
and sustained the attack with great firmness, 
hoping to receive succour from the troops of a 
redoubt not far distant 

The natives of the Caucasus, though indivi 
dually brave, are incapable of attacking in a 
body, and are consequently not very dangerous 
to troops that steadily oppose them: but their 
fire-arms are good, and they are excellent 
marksmen. Their great number, on this oc- 
casion, rendered the conflict too unequal. Af- 
ter a long resistance, more than half of the 
Cossacks were killed or disabled: the rest 
formed, with the dead horses, a circular ram- 
part, behind which they discharged their last 
cartridges. The Tchetchenges, who, in all 
their expeditions, take along with them Rus- 
sian deserters, to serve upon occasion as inter- 
preters, intimated through this medium to the 
Cossacks, that unless they delivered up the 
major, they should be put to death to the last 
man. Kascambo, foreseeing the inevitable de- 
struction of his whole party, resolved to sur- 
render himself, to save the lives of the survi- 
vors. He delivered his sword to his men, and 
advanced alone towards the Tchetchenges, 
who instantly ceased firing; their sole object 
being to take him alive, that they might extort 
a considerable ransom. Scarcely had he put 
himself into the hands of his enemies, when 
the succours sent to his relief appeared at a 
distance. It was now too late; the banditti 
precipitately retreated with their prisoner 

His denshik* had remained in the rear with 
the mule which carried the major’s baggage 
Concealed in a ravine, he was awaiting the 
issue of the action, when the Cossacks cam 
up and acquainted him with the fate of his mas- 
ter. The brave fellow immediately determined 
to share his captivity, and, taking his mule 
with him, he followed the traces of the horses 
of the Tchetchenges. When it grew so dark 
that he could no longer distinguish their track 
he fell in with one of the enemy's stragglers 
who conducted him to their place of rendez- 
vous. 

The feelings of the prisoner, when he saw 
his denshik come voluntarily to share his mis- 
fortune, may easily be conceived. The Tchet- 
chenges instantly divided the booty which he 
brought them, leaving the major nothing but a 
guitar, which was among his baggage, anc 
which they restored to hina in derision. Ivan, 
this was the name of the denshik,t took charge 
of it, and refused to throw it away as his mas- 
ter advised him. “ Why should we despond 





* A soldier who acts as servant to an officer 

t His whole name was Ivan Smyrnoff, which 
signifies John the Gentle, forming a singular 
contrast with his character, as we shall see in 
the sequel. 
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said he ; “the God of the Russians is great.” {1 
is for the interest of these robbers to treat you 
well; they will do you no harm.” 

After a halt of some hours, the horde were 
about to pursue their route, when they were 
joined by one of their people, who stated that 
the Russians continued to advance, and that in 
all probability the troops from the other redoubt 
would join in the pursuit. The chiefs held a 
consultation: the question was, how to conceal 
their retreat in such a manner as not only to 
secure their prisoners, but also to divert the 
enemy from their villages, and thus escape re 
prisals. Ten men on foot were appointed to 
escort the prisoners, while a hundred horsemen 
kept tantes in a body, and marched in a dif 
ferent direction from that which Kascambo 
was to follow. They took from the major his 
boots, lest the iron tips should leave on the 
ground marks that might betray them ; and 
they obliged him, as well as Ivan, to walk 
barefoot part of the forenoon of the next day 

On coming to a stream, the little escort 
pursued its course on the turf along the bank 
for the space of half a werst, and descended to 
cross at a spot where the banks were steepest, 
among thorny bushes, taking particular car 
to leave no traces of their passage. The —_ 
was so fatigued, that, before they reached t 
stream, they were obliged to carry him upor 
their girdles. His feet were cove ed with 
blood, and they resolved to give him back his 
boots, that he might be able to perform the rest 
of the journey. 

On their arrival at the first village, Kas 
cambo, who suffered still more from chagrin 
than fatigue, appeared to his guards to be so 
weak and exhausted, that they entertained 
fears for his life, and treated him with more 
humanity. He was allowed some rest and 
provided with a horse; but, to baffle any fu- 
ture search which the Russians might be dis 
posed to make, as well as to put it out of the 
power of the prisoner himself to acquaint his 
friends where he was, they removed him from 
village to village, and from valley to valley, 
taking the precaution to blindfold him several 
times. In this manner he crossed a considera 
ble river, which he judged to be the Sonja 
During these expeditions he was well treated, 
being allowed suflicient food and the requisite 
rest ; but on his arrival at the remote village 
in which he was to be definitively confined 
the Tchetchenges all at once changed their 
conduct, and subjected him to every kind of 
ill usage. They tettered his hands and legs 
and put about his neck a chain, the end of 
which was attached to an oak-log. The den 
shik was treated less harshly ; his fetters were 
lighter, and permitted him to render some set 
vices to his master 

In this situation, at every fresh hardship he 


| had to endure, a man who spoke the Russian 


language came to see him, and advised him to 
write to his friends to obtain his ransom, which 
had been fixed at ten thousand rubles. The 
unfortunate prisoner was unable to pay so large 
a sum, and his only hope was in the assistance) 
of government, which had, a few years be 


* A common saying of the Russian soldiers 


in the moment of danger 
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fore, redeemed a colone! 
himself into the hands of banditti 
preter promised to furnish him with paper, ond 


who had fallen like 


The inter 


to take charge of the letter; but after Kas- 
cambo had signified his assent to the proposal, 
he saw no more of the man for several days ; 
and this time was employed to aggravate the 
sufferings of the prisoner. He was stinted of 
sustenance ; the mat on which he had slept, 
and the cushion of a Cossack saddle that had 
served him for a pillow, were taken from him ; 

and when at last the negotiator returned, he 
informed the major, as it ‘vere inc ontfidence 

that if the sum demanded should be refused a 

the Line, or if the payment of it were delay¢ d, 
the Techetchenges had determined to despatch 


him, to spare themselves the expense and thy 


uneasiness he had occasioned. The object of 





their cruelty was to induce him to write in a 
more urgent manner. At lenecth they brought 
him paper and a pen made out of a reed, in th 
Tartar manner ; they removed the irons from 
his hands and neck, that he might write with 
ease, and when the letter was finished, it was 
translated to the chiefs, who undertook to send 
it to the officer commanding the Line. Thence- 
forward he was treated less harshly, being se- 
cured by a single chain, which was fastened to 
his right hand and to one of his feet 

His host, or rather his gaoler, was an old 
man of sixty, of gigantic stature and ferocious 
look, with which his character exactly corr 
sponded. * Two of his sons had fallen in a rr 
counter with the Russians, which circumstane 
caused him to be selected from among all th 


inhabitants of the village to have the charge of | 


the prisoners 
The family of this man, whose name wi as 
{brahim, consisted of the widow of one o 
sons, aged thirty-five years, and her child, 
boy of seven or eight, named Mahmet. The 
mother was as cruel and stil] more capricious 
than the old gaoler. Kascambo had much to 
suffer from her: but the familiarity and kind 
ness of little Mahmet were in the sequel! an al 
leviation, nay, 4 real support un . r his misfor- 
tunes. This child conceived such an affection 
for him, that the threats and severity of his 
grandfather could not deter him from going to 
play with the prisoner, whenever he had an 
opportunity He called him his keniak, which 
in the language of the country, signifies a 
guest and a friend. He gave him ce! 
a share of any fruit that he could procure, anc 
during the compulsory abstinence im ed on 
the major, young Mahmet, 7 
passion, dexte srously availed himself of the mo 
mentary absence of his parents to carry him 
piec es of bread or potatoes roaste dinthe as 
Thus several months elapsed after the 
was despate hed without any occurrence w 
thy of record. During this interval, Ivan had 
found means to ingratiate himself with the 
man and his daughter-in-law, or at least to 
render himself useful, nay almost necessary to 
them. He was extremely clever at making 
kislitchi*, and preparing salted cucumbers, and 
accustomed the palate of his hosts to: 





moved with ¢ 





* A Russian beverage : a sort of beer mad 
with flour 
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new delicacies which he introdused to thei 
table 
To strengthen their confidence, he placed 
himself on the footing of a buffoon with them, 
inventing every day some new gambol for their 
amusement. Ibrahim took particular delight 
in seeing him perform the Cossack dance. 
Whenever he received a visit from any other 
inhabitant of the village, Ivan’s fetters were 
removed, and he was desired to dance, which 
| he always with the greatest cheerfulness, 
and never failed to add some new antic to ex- 
cite the laughter of the spectators, By pursu 
t| ing invariably this line of conduct, he had pro 
| cured liberty to go about in the village, where 
wed by a troop of children, 
pranks and, as he un 





lie was usually foll 
drawn together by his 











| derstood the Tartar language, he soon learned 
that of the country, which ts a kindred dialect 
The ma himself was frequently ferced to 
| sine Russian songs with his denshik, and to 
play on th litar, toamuse the ferocious com 
pany At first the chain which fastened his 
right hand was removed when this complai 
| sance was solicited of him; but the woman ob 
erving that he sometimes playe d for his own 
re ation notwithstanding his fetters, that in- 
| dulgence was no longer granted, and the un 
| happy minstrel more than once repented hay 
ing ever d played his musical talents 
The two p s formed a thousand plans 


| for regaining their libe rty, but the difficulties 
that must attend their execution appeared in 
| surmountable. From the time of their arrival 
at the village, the inhabitants by turns sent 
every night a man to guard the prisoners, in 
rdinary keepers. This pre 
caution was in time less stric tly observed It 
was frequently the case that no sentinel came 
the woman and le pt in an adjoining 
room, and ¢ is left alone with 
them; but he took good care to keep in his 


| addition to their o 








possession the key to their fetters, and awoke 
t the slightest noi l'rom day to day the 
major was treated with more and more seve 
rity As no answer to his letters arrived, the 
Tchetchenges frequently came to his prison to 
insult and threaten him with the most cruel 
treatment. ile was kept without food, and 
one day he had the pain to see poor little Mah 








met unmet be r having given him 
ome truit 
A\ remarkable circumstance in Kasecam 
I nN sant situation was the confidence 
r I rv him y his persecu 
‘] rhe ] to endure incessant hard 
ps and humiliations at t h inds of these 
barb \ the frequently came to ask 
h and to ima him their umpire in 
t nd ¢ Among other 
mA ynit ‘ ron to decide 
t follo t ularity, 18 worthy 
yf nN th 
One of these people put into the hands of 
another. who was rto a neighbouring val 
ley, a Russian b of five rubles, re 


uesting him to p t toa third person. The 
and he too 
rad a right to keep the 
emnification for the loss which 
ie had sustained. This reasoning, worthy of 

Cauca 4 vas not relished hy the man 


travel horse « by the way, 
it into his head that he | 


money as an unc 
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who entrusted hum with the note. On his re 
turn, the affair made a great noise in the vil 
lage. The two mencollected round t 
relatives and friends, and the quarrel 1 
have produced bloodshed, had not the ¢ 


hem their 


the horde, after endeavouring in vain to make 
up the matter, prevailed on the disput t 
submit their cause to the decision of 1 
soner ; on which the whole p« 

village thronged to the house w ‘ de 
tained, impatient for the result Kascaml 
was taken from his prison, and t t 
the platform which served rool r th 
house. 


Most of the dwelling ithe vall of the 
Caucasus are partly su t , , 
ject only three 
the roof is horizont 
tum of stamped | ‘ 
cially the woinen ‘ tt 
selves on t! t 
the night th t mn 

The moment Ka at ir on ft 
roof, profound sile: \ | ' 
ordinary tribunal atforded the ru 
furious litivants, armed with p s andd 
gers, submitting their cause to a j ' 
ters, half-starved and e1 ted = 
whose judgment was n 
and whose de« 

Aware that the ar 


be thrown away on th 

dered him to co: 

and render him 1 

following quest 

instead of giving you ‘ 
¢ereditor, had me yi ) 

good morning, would 1 

all the same ‘Pr : mich 

ed the defenda: « And in this ¢ 

ed the judge, “ whaty ild you h 1 

the good morning Would you: ! 
obliged to keep it in pay: t.and t 

tent with that [ enjoin you, ther tor 
store the note, and the complainant to giv 1 


a good morning.” 

Vhen this senter was tr 
spectators, pr ils of | h h 
of the new Solomon. The defen 


after wrangling some time, was for 
mit, and gave up the | note. % 
“ J] knew beforehand that | uld lo 


dog of a Christian had any thing to do \ 
the matter 

This extraordinary confiden 
high idea which these people entertain of Eu 
ropean supers rity, dmd the inn ty 


tice which exists even in the m ferociou 
minds. 

Kascambo had written three letters since | 
detention, without receiving any ans\ \ 


whole year had elapsed. ‘The unfortunate | 

soner, destitute of linen and all the econveni 
ences of life, found his health decline, and a 
doned himself to despair. Ivan too hac 
ill for some time. The rigid Ibrahim, to 
great surprise of the major, had released 

young inan from his fetters during his ilne 
and left him afterwards at liberty. The major 
one day questioned him on this subject. * Mas- 
ter,” said Ivan, “ I have long wished to consult 
you abouts scheme that has come into my 








head. I think it would be a good thing for me 
to turn Mahometan “You must be :razy, 
surely.”—* No, | am not crazy: but this 1s the 
only way in which | can be of service to you 
The Turl priest has told me that when J 


am circun {1 cannot be kept in irons any 
lonvet I then have it in my power to 
serve you cure you at least wholesome 

d and linen Ly, who knows but——when 
I am once free——the God of the Russians is 

it——-we sl see——.,—“ But God him- 
st will forsake y if you prove a traitor to 
nh k I he atiected to be, 








could searcely ret i from laughing outright 

trange t but when he pere mp- 

t enjomed him to think no more of it,— 

Mast re} | it is no longer in my 

to « you I'he business is done 

ive 1 the « u st sed me to 

( { V n oil | have been 

I rm ' 10 now is Hussein 

What harm 1 th Cannot I turn 

Ch in agra ! nas lp , when you 

eat] You see lam no! er in fet- 

ters: I] p t yours on 

t fa t t { trust it 
be ( 

y « i tueir word: he was ho 

t forward enjoyed 

it | ty had well 

l ] ‘ I of ih 

ia t ni me a@p- 

V ould 

! wer re i them, 

it vw t r la e, he 

ull t r nam might ve a de- 

tion of their per t the Line, if he 

evi t it t t vy would 

exp MW idually to the vengeane ol 

e Ri ! Of « urse t y hi hiy disap- 

" lanes zeal of the priest. On 

, the pious Mussulmans who had 

conve! n remarked, that 

wiiel ( on the house-top, ac- 

cording to custom, and as the mollah had ex- 


itn, that the new convert 
{ i r of the peo ile, he 
rmixed, from habit and inad- 
rn of the cross with the pros- 

} 





' ' t to have made towards 

Vi ‘ , however, he sometimes turn- 

¢ uimstance that led them to 
} doubt th rity of his conversion 

A few 1 i feigned apostacy, 

he per 1 eata n in the behaviour 

i ta md the tukens of their dis- 

usure ¥ too manifest to be mistaken. He 

‘ to ce, to discover the cause, 


h whom he had 
i more intimate acquaintance, proposed 

hu " them in an expedition 
which they were about to undertake. Their 
plan was to cross the Terek, for the purpose of 
lundering the merchants who were known to 
be travelling that way to Mosdok. Ivan as- 
sented to their proposal without hesifation. 
He had long been desirous of procuring arms, 

1 was promised a share of the bouty. He 
conceived that when those who suspected him 

} of an intention to desert saw him return to his 
master, they would cease to mistrust him. The 
major, however, strongly opposed this design, 


men, wit 
























































The Prisoners in the Caucasus. 
and the denshik seemed to thin 
it, when. one morning, Kascam the mat | soners, prev 
on which Ivan slept rolled up : nst the wall. | conversat { 
He had set out in the night I ppanions was threat ‘ 
were to cross the Terek t fillowing night he at t 
and to attack the mer t * whose r In t 
they had been apprized by their spies an ¢ lient 
The confidence of the Tchetchenges ought | without awak 
to have awakened some suspicion in Ivan’s | gaoler As th 
mind: it was not natural that men so crafty | Russian son 
and so mistrustful sh wuld ciate with them- | guitar, when 
selves a Russian, their prisoner, in an expedi unicat 
tion cunt iaa yvuntrymen. He was actually u r what 
informed, in the sequel, that they had made the | tative, which 
proposal with no other ite n than to murde same manner 
him by the wa B y veve necessitated him on th 
lo pre erve appear s with him Ln ung me 
conve t.theyr lved to ke i strict ey ipon | « dt 
him during thet i id not oO Gesp ten! ca tor 
till the moment of atta » induce al lore than 
hat he had fallen int contl Some { t! in 
only of his compa is were m the ec! i ly 
Circumstances frustrated this arrangement ex ? 
for just at the mome: vhen their band had | mules la wi 
formed an ambuscade to waylay the merchant the pl Tl 
they were themselves surprised t regiment we cart 
of Cossacks, who « ed them so Vv s \ pa 
that they had « d ty to recross the "\ sation 
river The imminen 1 wer ¢ is t in 
1em to forget their plot nst Ivan, who f rt 
followed them in t t 1 l t 
As their troop, in the utn confusion, 1 nate n 
fording the Terek, the current of wh ‘ ole t 
tremely rapid, the hor a Ichet 
‘ henge fell in the m e of t river, and was \ 
immediately carri V stream. Iva hot t ! 
10 was behind him, : $ assistance, at ! \ 
the risk of his own r the your 
man, when on the p of sinking, dra 
hin to the bank. The Cos s, recogn r 
him by his uniform and to ng cap, 
day was beginning to « took rat i 1 « 
erving A deserts vith ) t 
His clothes were t t \t ) his 
leneth, after fighting desperat id expen | t 
ing allhises turned to the th ‘ 
with the clo i ing saved 
of his co irad end ‘ r ery 
the whole troop ; 
li h behav r on this ¢ ‘ rot 
gain him the general confider 
him at least a friend. The y: ! | ©) 
life he had saved adopted | ‘ 
(a sacred title which tl t \ 
Caucasus never violate 
him against ever ! 
however 
the hatred of t | 
eoura I 
t ent i ! 
D nsions V ! i ; 
could no longer « 
incapable of an Lin but 
they reflected on the tailure 
in which he had borne a part, t 
nished that Russian troops have n 
just at that moment ta t dist t 
trom their usual re nee, i pect that 
he mig have found means ) 1e ¢ 
my of the r intention Thor this cor 
ture was really unfounded, he was watched rifi 
more closely than ever Old Ibrahim too { " ’ 


o more about | Sarfal of some p slot for the escape of the pri- 


» stratagem excited no suspi- 





i them 
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from holding any long 
her; and the faithful denshi 
metimes beaten, when 
verse with his master. 

two prisoners devised 


Vv. & 


i ic 


terchanging their ideas 
mr othe suspicion of their 
e in the habit of singing 
rether, the major took his 


d ¢ iething important to 
rauims presence, 


had t Ly in a sort of reci- 
ttem tl an ered in the 
iis master accompanied 
his arrangement was 


sm ver had the pre- 

) it very rarely 
sonths had elapsed since 
m adaverted to thove, 
t that he could perceive an 
in the village. Some 


had just arrived from 
: 


1 furbished their arms and 
He learned that they 
1 great expedition. The 


» unite for the purpose of 
, Which had put 
Russia, and al- 
t in its territory Their 
*xterminate the 
n battalion 





van. on leaving the 

found the whole village de- 
‘ ble of bearing arms 

t t. In the walk 

" \ to make in- 


ill-will 
old men abstained 
n i him; and a little 
t his father designed 
v returning quite 


the 


won the roof of 

10 sed her veil, 
itest alarm, mo- 

to bewone, at the 
Russia. It was 
man whom he had 


und the old 
tters of the 
n the room: 
ented by an 
his 
to Ibra- 


ying 


ithe prisoners 

{ 1 was 800n 

care not to 

of the men 
opportunity 

, it the increased 
bove all, the 


xd their suc- 





On other hand, 
ted the return 

! be ime vitable 
, iw i ve Uun- 
ot fail to be sa- 

ti id no other alter- 
1 Lis master, or to 
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set immediately about his liberation. The 
faithful Ivan would rather have eutfered a 
thousand deaths than have pursued the former 
course 

Kascambo, who began to lose all hopes, had 
for some time past given way to deep des- 
ondency, and observed an habitual lence 
— more calm and in better spirits 
usual, displayed unwonted alacrity in the pre- 
paration of breakfast, and while thus engaged, 
kept singing Russian songs, introducing now 


than 





and then words of encouragement t his 
master. 

“ The time is come,” he said, or rather sang 
subjoining to each phrase the unmeaning bur 
den of a Russian popular song—I/! ulee, ha 
lulee ; “the time ts come to terminate our mi 
sery or perish. ‘To-morrow, haz /u/ee, we shall 
be on the way to a city, a delightful city, he 
lulee, which I will t Courage, ma 
ter! be not disheartened, har hh Great i 
the God of the Russians 

Kascambo, indifferent alike to life and deat 
and ignorant of the plan of his dens/ con 
eluded with merely saying, “ Hold thy tong 
and do what thou wilt ‘Towards evening th 
invalid, who had been well treated that h 
might stay the more willingly, and who, be- 
sides making a hearty dinner, had eratitied 
himself all the rest of the day with eat 
chislik,” was seized with so viol nt 2 pare " 
of fever, that he could stay no longer, | 
obliged to go home He was suflered to dé 
part without much difficulty, for Ivan lt 
his mirth lulled the old Te 
remove them completely, he retired at an ear! 
hour to the extremit f the reem, and lay 
down upon a bench cl till Ibra 
him should be asleep: b t had de 
termined to watch all night. Instead, there 
fore, of taking up his quarters as usual on 


mat by the fire, he seated himself on a bloc! 
opposite to the prisoner, he sent his daught 


in-law to bed in the adjoining apartmer 
where her son also slept, and she | ed ¢ 
door after her 

From the dark corne w re Ivan vy. he 
surveyed attentively thi ene be him 
By the flickering flame of the fire he perceived 
a hatchet glistening in a recess. The old man. 
overcome by drowsiness, began to no« Ivan. 
aware that this was his time, rose upon h 
feet. The suspicious gaoler instantly 
up. “ What art thou about?” said he gruff 


Without returning any answer, Ivan went up 
to the fire, stretching and yawning like o1 

just awoke from a sound sleep. Ibrahim, t 

dispel his own drowsiness 
eambo to play the g , to keep him 
The major hesitated Ivan broucht hin 
the instrument, at the same time making the 
preconcerted sign Play, master,” said he 

* T want to speak with you Kasea 
the guitar, and both commenced the following 
duet, intermixed with the stanzas of a popular 
Russian song 


now 





ho tuned 


* Mutton cut in small pieces, 
stick and roasted, or rather toasted at 


stuck on 


the fre 
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KASCAMBO 
Hai lulee, hac lulee! what hast thou to say ’ 
sJeware what thou dost! 
[After each question and answer they sang 
a stanza of the song, as follows :] 


What, alas! what shall I do? 
My lover comes not yet to greet me 
Sure he cannot be untrue, 
He would not else have vow'd to meet me 
Hai lulec, hai lulee, 
Without my love, ah wo is me! 





IVAN 
You see that hatchet, but do not look at it 
Hat lulee, [ will cleave that scoun 


drell’s scull 


} } 
har lulee 


Ifthe humming wheel I ply, 
How the threads are always breaking 
To spin to-morrow I will try, 
To-day I can’t with heart that’s aching 
Hat lulee, hai lulee, 
Where, ah where, can my lover be 


KASCAMBO 


A useless murder! Aai lulee; how should i 


flee with my fetters 
As the calf, or kid, or lamb, 
Over the herbage lightly bounding, 


Seeks with anxious eye its dam, 
While with its bleat the woods are sounding 


Hi lulose 
Iust so. my love, de 


hai lulec, 





I seek thee 


We shall find the key to your fetters in th 
P " ke t of this robbe r 
When, each morning, from the rill 
With my pitcher homeward wending, 
Without thought, my ste ps are still 


low'rd my lover's cottage tending 
Hat lulec, hai lulec. 
I'o his door they carry me 
KRASCANI 
The woman will raise an alarm, haz lulee 
While I li wer here alone 


The ingrate cares not for my anguish 
Nay, perhaps, inconstant crown, 
or some other maid may languish 
Hast lulec, hai lulee, 


Can my love play false with me 
VAN 


| happen, should you not die all 
e same, hat /ulee, of want and starvation? 
ies not '—If the youth, 
The truant youth, indeed forsake me, 
Heedless of his plighted truth, 
To the cold grave I will betake me 
Har lulee, hat lulee, 
For what is life, love, without thee 


Still he con 


The old man became more and more atten- 
tiv they redoubled their haz lu/ee, while the 
' w struck the strings with greater vehe- 
Play, master,’ cried the denshik, 

play the Cossack dance, while I will dance 
tbout the room till I can get at the hatchet 
Play boldly. Aart lulee 


mence 














‘ Be it so, then!” rejoined Kascambo, “ that 
this hell may have an end.” He turned away 
his face, and began to play with all his might 
the dance required 

Ivan began those grotesque steps and atti- 
tudes of the Cossack dance with which the 
old man was particularly pleased, making a 
variety of antics and shouting to divert his at- 
tention. Whenever Kascambo was aware that 
the dancer was near the hatchet, his heart 
throbbed with anxiety ; it was in a sort of closet 
without a door, formed in the wall of the house, 
but at such a height that Ivan could scarcely 
reach it. That he might have it handy for 
his purpose, he availed himself of a favourable 
moment, made a sudden snatch at the weapon, 
and immediately placed it on the floor, in the 
shadow thrown by Ibrahim’s body. When the 
eyes of the latter were again turned towar 








him, he was far from the spot and con v 
the dance. This dangerous scene had 

a considerable time, and Kascambo, tired « 

playing, began to imagine that his denshik’s 
courage failed him, or that he judged the op 
portunity unfavourable He cast his eyes on 
him at the moment when the intrepid dancer, 
having seized the hatchet, was advancing with 
firm step to strike the fatal blow. Such was 
the horror which seized the major, that he un- 
consciously ceased playing and dr ed the 
guitar on his lap. The old man, stooping at 


the same moment, made one step forward to ! 


stir the fire: some dry leaves ‘ i 
threw a strong light about the roum, when 
Ibrahim raised himself to resume his seat 

Had Ivan then attempted to execute his 
design, a combat man to man would have been 
the inevitable consequence; an alarm would 


have been raised, and this it behoved him 


above all things to avoid. His presence of 
mind saved him. Perceiving the agitation of 


the major as Ibrahim was rising, he set down 
the hatchet behind the very block which 
served him for a seat, and began dancing 
again. “ What are yo 
master, “ play away ba major, sensible ot 
his indiscretion, 1 to play The « 

gaoler, having no " suspic ion, resummed his seat, 
but ordered them to cease the music and re- 


at said he to his 








tire to rest. Ivan coolly fe tched the case of 





the instrument, and set it down by f 
place, but instead of taking the guitar, which 
his master held out to him, he snatched up the 
hatchet that lay behind Ibrahim, and dealt 
him such a terrible blow on the head, that t 

wretched man, without utte 
dropped down dead with his face in the fire, 


ring a gr 


which burned his long gray beard. Ivan drew 
him back by his legs, and threw a mat over 
the corpse 

They listened, to ascertain whether the 
woman was awake, when, s irprised no doubt 
at the sudden silence which had suceeeded so 
much noise, she opened the door of her room 
“ What are you doing here said she, ad 
vancing towards the prisoners, * and whence 
comes this smell of burnt feathers The fire 


had been scattered by Ibrahim’s fall and gave 
but little light. Ivan raised the hatchet to strike 
her; she had time to turn aside her head, and 
received the blow on the breast with a deep 


groan: another stroke, more rapid than light 
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ning, overtook her in falling, and extended her 
lifeless at the feet of Kascambo. Horror- 
struck at this second murder, which was 
wholly unexpected by him, the major, seeing 
Ivan advance towards the room where the 
bov lay, stepped before the door to stop him. 
“What art thou about, wretch?” he exclaim- 
ed; ‘‘ couldst thou have the barbarity to murder 
that boy too, who has shown me so much kind- 
ness? Shouldst thou deliver me at this price, 
neither thy attachment nor thy services shall 
save thee on our arrival at the Line.”—*“ At 
the Line,” replied Ivan, “do with me what 
u ple here is a business that I must 
» through with.” Kascambo, mustering all 
s strength, seized him by the coilar, as he 
ende avoured to force a passage. “ Scoun- 
cried he, “if thou darest attempt his 
life or to hurt a hair of his head, I swear by 
the Almighty God, that I will deliver my 

if p to the Tehetchenges, without bene- 















fitting by thy arity “To the Tehet- 
chenges repeated the denshik, brandishing 
the bln iy weapon over the head of his mas- 
ter; “they shall never take you again alive 


I will murder them and you and myself first. 
That boy may ruin us by raising an alarm: in 
the state in which you are, women would be 
strong enough to overpower and bring you 
back to prison.”— Hold! hold!” cried Kas- 
cambo—trom whose grasp Ivan strove ‘to dis- 
engage himself —* hold, monster! thou shalt 
despatch me before | suffer thee to commit 


uch a crime “We ik, however, as he was, 
id embarrassed by his fett he could not 
hold the ferocious young mat e » thrust him 


back so roughly that he f I on the floor, half 
fainting with surprise and horror. “ Ivan,” he 
cried, whilst his garments dripped with the 
blood of the first victims, as he endeavoured to 
rise—* Ivan, kill him not, I conjure thee! Fer 
God's sake, shed not the blood of that innocent 
creature He hurried, as soon as he could, 
to save the child, but at the door of the room 
he jostled against the denshik, who was coming 
out.—“ Master,” said he, “ it is all over: let us 
lose no time, and don’t make a noise. Don't 
make a aoise, | tell you,” cried he in answer 
to the ve oa ment re proac hes with which the 
led him What is done can’t be 
undone tis now too late to recede Till we 
free, whoever comes within my reach 

es or shall kill me; and should any me enter 








t} place before our departure, [ care not 

ther it be man. woman, child, whether 
{ d or foe, I shall extend him there with 
the others He light la splinter of fir, and 


1 


i sand pockets : the 
key to the fettore was not ther To no pur- 
pose did he seek it in the woman's pockets, 
in a chest, and in every place where he con- 

ct that it might be concealed. The 
ive free scope to his grief; 
Ivan strove to cheer him in his way. “ You 


! myor Tht uwh le 


ought rather to weep for the loss of the key, 

said he. “ Wh ild you lament over this 
race of robbers, who have tormented you for 
more than 1 month They meant to 
murder us, but their turn ise me before ours 


How could | help that? May hell enculf 


The kev of the fetters, howeve; was ne 
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where to be found; and unless means could | countering any person, and entered a defile 
he devised to break them, this threefold mur- | where the road and the stream were confined 


























der would be of no advantage. With the corner | by perpendicular hills. Here they proceeded 
of the hatchet Ivan found imeans to rid his mas j with all possible expedition, well aware of the 
ter of the ring at his wrist, but that which fas danger they should incur if t! were met in 
tened the chain to his legs withstood all his | that narrow pass, which they did not clear till 
efforts; for he durst not exert his whole ibout nine in the morning. The dark defile 
strength for fear of hurting the major. On | then opened all at once, and they discovered, 
the other hand, the night was advancing, and | beyond the lower ranges of hills which pre- 
the danger becoming more urgent I y re sented themselves, the imimense plains of Rus- 
solved to depart Ivan fastened the chain sla, sprea lout like an ocean to their view It 
about the major’s waist in su h manner as is impossible to conceiv the joy of the major 
not to make a noise, and to incom e himas | at th nexpected sight. “ Russia! Russia 
little as possible. He put into a kn wk al wv the only word that he was able to pro- 
quarter of mutton, | ft from dinner the pre- | nounce 
ceeding day, and some other provisions, and The travellers sat down to rest themselves 
armed himself h the pist ind dagger of nd to enjoy the p eet of their approaching 
his victim. Kaseamba h rha They | liberty lhis tion was mingled in the 
then set out in sil nd ing round to the | mind of the r with the recollection of the 
rear of the house, lest t wuld meet any horrid cat | i recently wit 
one, took the way tot m nt instead of n ed, of V ih t s and his blood- 
following the usual ite to M K, loreseein : red = =ogarment t ’ re! ed him 
that they should | vursued in that direction With his eves fixed on th stant ct of his 
For the re st of th they ke pt nor the wishes, he . t ited the difficulties which he 
foot of the h ts on their right, and when | had yet to surmount 
day began to d ed a beech-wood The p ect of t long and dangerous 
which covered tl id screened them that he had ! to perform, with fet- 
from observation the month of Fe- | ters it his lees, which were swollen with 
bruary: the gre ’ nd ¢ fation 1 obliterated every trace of the 
y in the wood, was still covered with | 1 ntary plea cau y the sight of his 
snow, frozen so hard as to bear the trav a|t t To the tor f his imagina- 
in the night and part of th enoon; but t tion wer led t} 4 w thirst. Ivan 
wards mid-day, when it v ftened | ic é towards a stream that flowed not 
sun, they sank into it at every step, and hene ir off. to fetch some water for his master. He 
their progress Was very s > In this mann found t ea bridee formed of two trees, and 
they proceeded tuil they reached th i ried ttation in the distances It was 
a deep valley, which they 1 ld be o dto!a kind of chalet. or summer abode of the 
cross, and the bottom ot how free from | Tehet res, and then unoccupied. To the 
snow A beaten track, r aion tin i tives this lonely dwe r was an important 
banks of the stream which ran through it. de- | dis ry [van rous his master from his 
noted that this mot was tres l ul y reflect is, conducted him to this asy 
circumstance and the fatigue of the ma n lum, and f 1 bean to seek the magazine be- 
duced the travellers to halt there till nielht longing t 
and they concealed them ves aie The i its of the Caucasus, who mostly 
detached rocks, which pre ted from amid the lea ha urrant lift nd are ollen exposed 
snow. Ivan cut branches of fir, and tot neu ir 3 hbours, have al- 
with them a thick bed upon the snow fo { ; subterrancous recepta- 
master While the latter ted ~ hh Cu ‘ eal their provisions and 
attendant reconnoitred t ( j oth ‘ i ( in 1 form of a 
valle y which open it their fi $ i t 1 illy covered witha plank 
rounded by lofty h to which t ‘ ] ] t d that a in with mould; 
to be no out t h l ! fit \ p t Vs it c¢ spots, lest the 
to avoid the beaten t ul that t it iould betray the secret 
absolutely foll tla f the \ thst " these | tutions, they are 
order to get l i 1 \ ’ ‘ i t Russ in soldiers, 
eleven at night, when t 1 st d with the butt-end of 
hardened by tine i ‘ tot if ten pat ind bare spots 
valley; but b Ley ted t t tire 1 t ‘ vy sound betrays 
the branches 1 ¢ " l ©) t of 1 ch they are in seare h 
well to warm themselves, as to ea suy van one ved contiguous to the 
of chisli/:, a refreshment which they 1 f ler l me earthen pots, a 
needed A handtul of sn wa ir drink quantity ! unp of rock salt, nd se- 
and a dram of brandy neluded the repast ve y utensil He ediately went 
They traversed the valley luckily without en n quest of water for cooking, and set the quar 
tt md me potatoes which he had 
th him. on the fire. While the re- 
* A water-proof mantle of felt, with | eparing, Kaseambo roasted the 
hair, resembling a bear-skin. It is the « ind a few nuts. which they also found 


nary mantle of the Cossacks, and manula 1 the magazine, served for a dessert. When 
tured by them only. In this w rapper they de V | they had finished their meal, Ivan, having now 
wind and weather, rain and mud, whe they more leisure as well as means, contrived to re 


are obliged to pass the n t in the ope ‘ 3 t from lus fetter and the lat 
































































ter, more comfortable and refreshed by what, 
under his circumstances, was an excellent meal, 
fell into a sound sleep, from which he did net 
awake till about nine in the evening 
withstanding this rest, when he would have re- 


‘ 





that he could not stir a step without the most 
acute pain. It was necessary, however, to con 
tinue the journey. Supported by his dens/ 
he moved sadly on, he sh | 
ever reach the desired al. The exercis 





and the warmth diffused by it, grad 
ted his pains. He travelled on the whole nigh 
frequently halting for 


‘ 


Short time, and then 














pursuing his route Sometimes too, giv 
way to despondency, he would throw himseli 
on the ground, and conjure Ivan to abindon 
him to his fate His undaunt ‘d companion not 
only encouraged him by exhortation and ex 
ample but had even recou alinost to vio 
lence to drag him forward Int r way the 
came toa difficult and dangerous pass, which 
they could not avoid. To t f vlig 
would have caused ar ) ss of tim 
they therefore determined to proceed at all ha 
zards: but before Ivan uld suffer his mast 
to expose himself to any danger, he insist 
on reconnottring th pa i ie W ! 
was descending. Kascambo 1 l on tl 
brink of the precipice, mn ! 

that baffles description The ni 

he heard below him the d 

pid river which flowed through the v y:t 
sound of the ston 

tread of his compar I i « 

water, Indicated the or agepth 

pice, on the brink of which he In 
moment of anguish, which 1 i m ft 

of his life, the recollection of his: ther « 


ed across his mind. She had blessed him 1 





affectionately on his depar 1 ] 
This idea revived his courag ta t 
presentiin nt th he sh 

“O God he ejaculated, “ let not bea 
diction prove unava y As! this 
short but fervent prayer, Ivan 1 hi 
The passage was not so difficult as th 
supposed. At du ( ew fa 
among the rocks, they had to ¢ i 
sloping ledge, covered with 

neath which was an abrupt precipi: I 
with his hatchet, cut furrows in the snow to 
facilitate the passage. Th both ec: 
themselves. “ Lead on!” said Kascamb 

I perish, it shall not be at least for t 

rage. I will now go as far God 

me strength They cleared 

pass without accident, and con ved their 
route. The paths began to be more beats 


and they now found no snow but in ot 
having a north aspect, or in hollows where it 
had drifted. They were lucky enough not to 
meet with any person till daybreak, when the 
appearance of two men at a distance obliged 
them to lie down on the ground to escape their 
observation. 

In these provinces, as soon as the traveller 
has passed the mountains, the woods cease ; 
the country becomes absolutely bare, and he 
would look in vain for a single tree, except on 


are extremely rare, which is a remarkable cis 





Not- 


sumed his route, his swollen limbs were so stiff, 
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cumstance, considering the fertility of the soil. 
The fugitives followed for some time the course 
of the Sonja, which it was necessary for them 
to cross in order to proceed to Mesdok, seek- 
ing a place where the current, less rapid than 
usual, would permit them to ford it without 
much danger, when they descried 4 person on 
horseback coming straight towardsthem. The 
country, being quit offered neither tree 
nor bush, behind which they migat conceal 
themselves; they « ed, therefore, under 
the bank of the § , close to the water's 


edge. ‘The traveller passed wifhin afew paces 
They determined merely to 

in case of attack. Ivan 
| , and gave the pistol to the ma 
Perceiving then that the rider was but a 
4 l ds iddenly 
and threw 
made a show 








him, seized him by the collar, 


ior approach 
ampered of 

The horss 
er; and th 
themselves ¢ 





th prize to cross the river. This was a mot 
reu ne for they soon foud 
sible for them 
intended. "Tu 
Ml rhtof two men, 
the rapidity of he 
ve ess, arrived safeand 
h, unlueily, 
hor to ascend. "hey 

ivan wapall 
him-limb 
t in 





Ley 


to make 





the haiter came oti and was 





The | beast, hurried asay by 

the et t, afler repeated struggles toget on 
pwned. 

) i ! t hene forward 

] pj ve of pur t, they directed 

( Le} to a hill covered w ith detached 

it w at a distance intending 

to h 1 rest themselves there till night 

Judging t the space over which they had al- 

travelled, they concluded tiat they could 

} fr settlements a the peaceable 

r ; but nothing could be moré 

per ut themselves into the power 

‘ wh probal treachery 

hit ll involve them in destruction Ovw- 

however, to the weak state to which Kas 

ca yy 1 ed. he could ircely be ex- 

ect to re it Ter wit ut assistance 

Their provis \ this time exhausted 

They pa dthe rest of the day in silent de- 

; — ‘ ur to communicate his 

rs to the other. Towards evening the ma 

r say strike his forehead with his 


fist. t the me tine he gave a deep sigh. 
Astonished at this sudden despair, which his 





intrepid companion had not hitherto betrayed, 
he inquired the cause. “ Master,” said Ivan, 
‘| have been guilty of one great fault.”"—“ God 





rgive it us ulated Kascambo, crossing 
“Yes,” rejoined Ivan, “I forgot to 
beautiful carbine which was in the 
It can't be helped now—but I ne- 
You sobbed and groaned, 


{ ( cu 
himself.- 


' 


take that 


ver thought of it 


the banks of large rivers, and even there they | and made such an ado, that I clean forgot it 


Nay, don't laugh; it was the best carbine in 
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the whole village. I could have made a pri 
sent of it to the first man we may meet. and 
thus gainec him over to befriend us; for in the 
state in wiich you are, 1] am not quite sure 
that we shell be able to finish our journey 

The weether, which till then had favoured 
them, changed during the day. The keen 
wind of Rassia blew with violence, and drove 
the sleet ix their faces. They started again at 
nightfall, ancertain whether to seek some vil- 
lage or to avoid human habitations. A fresh 
misfortune, which befel them towards morning, 
rendered .t absolutely impossible for them to 
perform the great distance which, on the latter 


supposition, they had yet to travel. As they 
were crossing a smal! ray on the remaining 
snow that covered the bottom of it, the ice 


woke under them, and they were plunged up 
© the kne es in water In Kascambo's strug 

rles to extricate himeelt. his clothes were com- 
yletely soaked. From the time of their dey 
ure, the cold had never been so piercing, and 
he whole country was white with sleet After 
walking on about a quarter of au hour, h 
@crpowered with cold, pain, a 

premptorily refused to proceed } 
Cavines d that it was 
rech his journey’s end, he consid 








INpossivic hol i 1 lo 


ustoss piece of cruelty to detain his « 


nid, who might easily escape alone “ Ivan 
saidhe, “ God is my witness that I have l 


thi¢noment done al! that lay in m power to 
profi by the assistance whi h thou hast afford 
ed m; but thou must now see that it can nm 
longe save me, and that mv fate is decided 
Go Otthen to the Line, my dear Ivan; return 
to theregiment: 1 enjoin thee to do so. In 
form my old friends and 
hast le! me here to feed the ravens, and that 
I wish tem a happier lot. But before thou 
leavest ne, remember the oath sworn by thee 
over the Nood of our gaolers—the oath that the 
Tchetcheives should never retake me alive 
keep thy rd As he thus spoke, he extend 
ed himself @ full length on the ground, and 
covered hitself all over with his bewr/ 
awnuiting the \tal blow. “We have still one 
resource left,veplied Ivan; “ that is, t 
some habitation.and to gain over the master 
by promises. Slmuld he betray us, we shall at 
least have nothing wherewith to reproach our 
selves. Try to wa!k so far; or,” added he, as 
the mayor re turned no answer. Iw ronlone 
and make the attempt. If I succeed, I will 
if I fail and p 
rish,and you find that | don't return, here is the 
pistol for you Kascambo extended his hand 
from beneath the /ourka andtook the pistol 

Ivan covered him with dry grass and bushes, 
lest he should be discovered during his absence 
He was on the point of departing, when his 
master called him. “Ivan,” said he, “ listen 
to my last request. If thou shouldst repass 
the Terek, and see my mother again without 
me " Master,” exclaimed Ivan, inter- 
rupting him, “ I will be with you again to-day 
If you perish, neither your mother nor mine 
shall ever see me mort 

After an hour's walk, he deseried from a 
rising ground two villages, at the distance of 
three or four wersts ; but these were not what 
he was in quest of | he wanted to find some lone 





superiors that thou 


»SOOCK 


come with the man to fetch you 





; owner 


house, which he might enter unobserved, that 
he might secretly gain the assistance of its 
The distant smoke of a chimney led 
him to the discovery of such a dwelling. He 
made the best of his way thither, and entered 
without hesitation. The master of the house 
was seated on the floor, mending one of his 
boots. “I am come,” said Ivan, “to ask if 
thou hast a mind to earn two hundred rubles 
by the performance of a certain service. Thou 
hast no doubt heard of Major Kascambo, who 
was a prisoner to the mountaineers. Well, I 
have assisted him to escape; he is close by, ill, 


and in thy power. If thou choosest to deliver 
] u ito | es, they will praise 
thee, | dar iy; but thou well knowest that 
t will yon tl » other reward. If, 
on the contra thou wilt agree to save him 
merely by cor ling him here for three days, 
I will go to Mosdok, and bring thee two hun 
dred rubles, in hard cash, for his ransom: but,” 
continued he, dra iis dagger, “if thou 
darest but stir to give the alarm, and cause me 
t ypreher thou arta deadman. Thy 

rd this instant, as t valuest thy life ; 

] mn fl tone persuaded, with 


out ndatir tl Pchetchenge Young 
said he, coolly laying down his boot, “ J 

ert tm irdie, and I am not 

bY Hadst thou entered my 

house like a fi! i would never have betray 
ed a man Who had cros lmy threshold: as it 
I promise { sit down there and 

ell me what thou wouldst have Ivan, per 
ceiving what sort ot rson he had to deal 


sat down, and re 
assurance canst 





hou give me,” asked the Tchetchenge, “ for 
“ IT shall leave 
replied Ivan 
r fifteen months’ 
ht iny master to 
thee for the purpose of abandoning him 
“ Well, | am satisfied as to that; but two hun 
nt do, 1 inst have four hun 
dred ‘Why not demand four thousand at 
one tw d be just as easy: for my part, as 
word, | offer two hundred, 
beca l where to get them, and not a 
com 4 ré Woul st thou 
4 1 T ) 


V 
peated his proposa 
t 


he ¢ cution of th rom 
the major | seli with thee, 
' 


“aost Liou su 


moose that. al 


suficrings. 1 should have brow 


require me to 


promise what In it find it Impossible to per 
fori “We | t so' go and fetch the 
two hundred rubles, and wilt thou return alone 
, n three days:’’—* Yes, alone, and in three 
days; I ve thee my word: but hast thon 

ven me thine Is the major thy guest ?"-- 

He isn est. and so art thou, from this 
moment; | give thee my word They 
hook hand nd then hastened to the major, 


whom they brought to the house, half dead 
V ith cold nd huneer 

Instead of proceeding to Mosdok, Ivan, on 
learning that he was nearer to Tchervelian 
skaya-Stanitza, where there was a considera 
ble post of Cossacks, immediately repaired thi- 
ther. He had no diificulty in collecting the 
The brave Cossacks, 
some of whom had been engaged in the disas 
ty rencounter, which had cost the major his 
contributed their quotas to 


sum which he wanted 


cheerfully 


liberty 


complete the ransom. €n the appointed day 
Ivan set out H 


effect the final deliverance of 
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his master: but the colonel commanding the 
post, apprehensive of some fresh treac ery, 
would not allow him to return alone; and, in 
spite of the engagement made with the Tchet- 
chenge, ordered some Cossacks to accompany 
the denshik. 

This precaution had nearly proved fatal to 
Kascambo. The moment his host perceived 
at a distance the lances of the Cossacks, he 
felt convinced that he was betrayed ; and, with 
the courageous ferocity of his nation, he took 
the major, who was yet ill, to the roof of the 
house, bound him to a stake, and posted him- 
self in front of him, with his carbine in his 
hand. “If youadvance,” cried he, when Ivan 
was within hearing, at the same time clapping 
the muzzle of his piece to the head of his pri- 
soner ; “if you advance another step, I will 
blow out the major’s brains, and I have plenty 
of cartridges for my enemies, and for the trai- 
tor who has brought them.” 

“ | have not betrayed thee,” cried the den- 
shik, trembling for the life of his master ; “ I 
was forced to come back thus accompanied : 
but I have brought the two hundred rubles, 
and will keep my word.”’—“ Let the Cossacks 
retire then,” rejoined the Tchetchenge, “ or I 
will fire!” Kascambo himself begged the officer 
to retire. Ivan followed the detachment for 
some time, and then returned alone ; but the 
suspicious Caucasian would not permit him to 
approach. He made him count down the ru- 
bles in the path, a hundred paces from the 
house, and ordered him to keep at a distance. 

As soon as he had secured the money, he re- 
turned to the major and fell on his knees be- 
fore him, begging his pardon, and entreating 
him to forgive the ill usage to which, for the 
sake of his own safety, he had been forced, he 
said, to have recourse. “ ] shall only remem- 
ber,” answered Kascambo, “ that I have been 
thy guest, and that thou hast kept thy word ; 
but before thou beggest my pardon, release me 
from my bonds.” The Tchetchenge, seeing 
Ivan coming back, made no reply, but sprang 
from the roof and ran off like lightning. 

The same day the brave Ivan had the gratifi- 
cation and the glory to conduct his master to 
his friends, who had despaired of ever behold- 
ing him again. 


The person who collected these particulars, 
passing some months afterwards at night by a 
small house at Jegorievsky, of respectable ap- 
pearance and well lighted, stepped out of his 
kilitk*, and went up to a window to enjoy the 
sight of a dance on the ground-floor. A young 
subaltern was also watching very attentively 
what was going forward within. “ Who gives 
this ball ?” asked the traveller —* It is the ma- 
jor’s wedding day.""—* And what is the major’s 
name ?"—*“ His name is Kascambo.” The tra- 
veller, who was acquainted with the remarka- 
ble history of this officer, was glad that he had 
given way to his curiosity, and inquired which 
was the bridegroom. ‘The young man pointed 
out the major, whose eyes glistened with de- 
light, and who had forgot at that momeyé both 
the Tchetchenges and their cruelty. “ Have 

* The ordinary travelling -carringe of Rucsia 
without wheels 
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the goodness,” resumed the stranger, “ to tell 
me also, which is the brave denshik who saved 
his life.’ The subaltern, after some hesitation, 
replied, “I am the person.” Doubly surprised 
at this meeting, and still more to find that he 
was so young, the traveller inquired his age. 
He had not yet completed his twentieth year, 
and had just been presented with a gratuity 
and the rank of serjeant, as a recompense for 
his courage and fidelity. This brave youth, 
after having voluntarily shared the misfortunes 
of his master, and restored him to life and li- 
berty, was now participating in his happiness 
by looking through the window at his nuptial 
festivities. The stranger expressed his asto- 
nishment that the faithful denshik was not one 
of the party,and eyen charged his former mas- 
ter with ingratitude in regard to him. Ivan 
cast a sidelong glance at him, and went into 
the house, whistling the tune of Hai lulee, hat 
lulee ; and the inquisitive stranger returned to 
his Aibitk, congratulating himself that he had 
not got knocked on the head with a hatchet 


From the Monthly Review 


ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE HUMAN MIND. By Dugald Stew 
art, Esq., F.R.S., &. Volume Third. 4to 
pp. 56. £22s. London: Murray. 1827 


A Gexeration may be said to have passed 
away, since Mr. Stewart gave the first portion 
of this valuable work to the world. e say 
literally to the world, for there are few en- 
lightened men in any of the civilized nations, 
who are not acquainted with the two first vo 
lumes of these elements. In fact, there is no 
name which has worn so well through the pe- 
riod that has elapsed since it first became 
known to the public, as that of Dugald Stew- 
art. It is intimately associated with a school 
of philosophy, which, though it has attempted 
to propagate some erroneous doctrines, has, on 
the whole, we think, conferred signal benefits 
on the community—a school, against which 
the singular reproach has been made, thag it 
referred its principles to the common senée of 
mankind, as if that were a fallacious and unsa 
tisfactory test of truth, in researches having 
for their object the elucidation of the human 
intellect, and the modes of its opepttion. 

To Professor Stewart, the ges®rations now 


| existing, and those which are © follow, must 


fee! that they owe the greatet obligations, for 
having devoted his life to #118 most Important 
semience If he have not Aicceede d m it, to the 
extent of his own ambtion, he has at least di 
vested the pursuit ef the numerous technical 
ties by which the ancient philosophers, and 
their followers—the mere scholastic professors 
of modern times, had perplexed and obscured 
it. We feel that much still remains to be done, 
tewards raising this science to the perfection 
of which it is susceptible ; but to Mr. Stewart 


belongs, in a great measure, the enviable me 
rit of having ope ied those pros pects ot mn 
provement, in the tudy of the human mind, of 
which we are now possessed; and of having 
rendered them eminently attractive, by the 
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many felicitous ornaments of diction and 
thought, which they have received from his 
d 


But although we thus cheerfully applaud 
Mr. Stewart's exertions for the improvement 
of this most interesting, and most valuable of 
all studies, yet we have never been blind to his 
defects, nor slow to caution our readers against 
them. Prominent amongst those faults, ap- 
pears to be his habit of giving expression to all 
the vague ideas that he finds floating in his 
mind upon the subject under his consideration, 
without at all considering whether they cast 
upon it the slightest gleam of light. Hence it 
is, that many students have complained, and 
we do not hesitate to acknowledge ourselves of 
the number, that they have often risen from 
the es of this writer, captivated by his en- 
thusiasm, and charmed by lus style, but unen- 
riched by a single clear perception, as to the 
meaning of the author, or as to the conclusions 
which he would wish to establish. The suavity 
and eloquence with which he addresses us, 
seem to aim at something very profound, some- 
thing hitherto concealed in the interior of the 
mind, which he has had the good fortune to 
discover, and the benevolence to disclose. But 
after wo arrive at the end, and reflect on all 


this fine array of language, we fee! disappoint- | 


ed that promises so specious and so engaging, 
dwindle into mere conjecture, or vanish in 
some airy vision, upon which no sound super- 
structure of knowledge can be erected. 

That this fault is to be imputed to the sub- 
ject, more perhaps than to the author, we ad- 
mit. After all that has been, or may be, writ- 
ten, about the operations of the mind, where is 
the eye that can trace, or the faculty that can 
detect them? We can only know them from 
their external effects; and these are so vari- 
ous, often so contradictory in their nature, that 
they seldom afford good ground for the forma- 
tion of a general rule. The subject, however, 
is always fascinating ; and however vague and 
unsatisfactory the conclusions to which the 
study of it may lead, it will always be deserved- 
ly ranked high among the occupatious of intel- 
leetual men. So far as it tends to the improve- 
ment of logic, it can hardly fail to be of real 
utility, and, in this respect it cannot be denied, 
that Me. Stewart's two former volumes, espe- 
cially the second one, have contributed to the 


diffusion & more accurate habits of reasoning, 
and of gre@er precision of language amongst 
us, than previjled before our time We fear 


that we cannol »redict results quite so import- 
ant from the Voleme now before us: yet we 
may safely announee, that it contair oourel 
disquisitions, eminenty calculated to awaken 
our own thoughts to greater vigilance of ob- 
servation as to the operations of the mind, than 
the general heedlessness of mankind on this 
subject permits them to entertyin. It is true 
that we have here a great deal of eonjecture, a 
great deal of mysticism, many references to 
the professor's former works, not a few repeti- 
tions, some gleanings from his study, some 
hints of subjects and publications still inembryo, 
a great mass of foot notes, together with an 
appendix, and addenda and corrigenda in abun- 
dance. We feel perhaps upon the whole, that 
all that is useful in this volume might well be 
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compressed within less than half the number 
of its pages, and compressed with advantage 


both to the author and his readers. Yet there 
are few of those readers who will not be in- 
clined to overlook the faults of garrulity and 
occasional whimsicality, which they will en- 
counter in this volume, particularly as even in 
his highest flights of complacency, the author 
still expresses himvelf in the elegant and en- 
gaging style, which has obtained so much ce- 
lebrity for his writings. 
The first chapter of the volume treats of lan- 
e; a subject upon which Mr. Stewart 
might have thrown great light, had he been 
acquainted with more of the living languages 
of Europe or the East, than he appears to have 
mastered. He has, indeed, collected from 
other writers several curious facts, upon which 
he reasons with his usual ability, though, we 
regret to say, rather with too marked a dispo- 
sition for theorizing. He divides languages in 
general into two heads, natural and artificial : 
the former consisting in the play of the mus 
cles of which the face is composed, particu- 
larly of those connected with the eyes and the 
mouth ; in the change of colour arising from 
the motion of the blood, &c. Writers on phy- 
siognomy insist, that every emotion and every 
operation of the mind has a corresponding ex- 
pression of the countenance, which seems to 
be borne out by the fact, that the passions we 
most indulge in, and the intellectual pursuits 
in which we are most frequently engaged, 
leave traces on the countenance which a close 
observer cannot fail to distinguish. But, inde- 
pendently of those traces, there are many na- 
tural signs, such as smiles, frowns, and tears, 
which even children understand, and which 
they use for the purpose of expressing their 
feelings, before and after they have acquired 
the power of uttering articulate sounds. Nay, 
there is even good reason to think, that some 
of the lower animals, particularly dogs, under- 
stand the natural language of the human face, 
and that, in fact, they are great physiogno- 
mists. However this inay be, it seems reason- 
able enough to admit, that the constant opera- 
tion of the mind on the body should produce 
other connexions, somewhat akin to those for 
which the phrenologists of our day so stoutly 
contend. Mr. Stewart considers it a fair ob- 
ject of inquiry, to ascertain how far the opinion 
of those enthusiasts is correct, that “ corre- 
sponding to the varieties of intellectual and 
moral character, there are certain inequalities 
or prominenees on the surface of the skull.” 
He justly observes, that 
* Hitherto the inquiry has produced nothing 
more than bold and gratuitous assertions ; and 
the little we know with certainty of the indica- 
tions of character, as they are exhibited on the 
exterior of the head, has been inferred, not 
from the surface of the cranium, but from the 
forms which the face assumes from the play of 
the muscles. How far the particular rules on 
this subject, given by Lavater and others, have 
a solid foundation in experience, I do not pre- 
tend .» decide. I confess, indeed, I strongly 
suspect that it is only very gross estimates 
which can be formed on those mathematical 
proportions which can be measured by a pair 
of compasses ; and that the traces of the more 
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delicate peculiarities of the mind are too com- 
plicated and too fugitive to be comprehended 
in the terms of any verbal description. On the 
other hand, I will not affirm, that these traces 
may not be distinctly visible to those who, by 
long practice, have acquired a sort of new 
sense, or rather a new perceptive faculty, ana- 
logous to what physicians acquire by long ex- 
perience, for the more delicate and evanescent 
symptoms of disease. It seems to be owing to 
this that so little satisfaction can be obtained 
from the writings of the ancients, concerning 
the principles on which their art of physiogno- 
my proceeded; while we have complete evi- 
dence of the great success with which they 
cultivated the study.”"—pp. 12, 13. 

Besides the natural signs already mentioned, 
there are several others which will occur to 
every body. It is a curious fact, that among 
the American Indians there is a class of visible 
signs, partly natural, but chiefly conventional, 
by which the different tribes understand each 
other, and to which they have recourse when, 
under ary circumstances, they do not wish to 
speak aloud, or when one tribe is ignorant of 
the spoken language of another. These signs 
form for them a sort of Lingua Franca, border- 
ing very closely on the second division of this 
subject—artificial language. 

Artificial language is divided into the visible 
and audible: the former consists in conven- 
tional signs, addressed to the eye, such as sig- 
nals by fire, which were in use amongst the 
ancients ; those by flags, said to be introduced 
into the British navy by James LI. ; these used 
in the telegraph, and other preconcerted com- 
binations ; all of which bear no comparison in 
point of importance to those signs which are 
addressed to the ear, through the medium of 
speech. 

Upon no one subject have philosophical the- 
orists been more at variance with each other, 
than that of the origin of the various languages 
which are spoken on our planet. Some insist 
that the gift of speech was the immediate re- 
sult of divine revelation. Mr. Stewart agrees 
with those who contend that the human facul- 
ties are capable of forming a language, without 
the immediate interposition of the Deity ; a po- 
sition which assuredly we may admit without 
the least impiety. Our author here chiefly fol- 
lows the theory of Adam Smith, as explained 
in a dissertation appended to his “ Theory of 
Moral Sentiments,” in which that ingenious 
philosopher endeavours to form a systematic 
history of the rise and progress of language, 
according tothe growing wants and ideas of 
mankind. Thus he accounts, from the neces- 
sity of the case, for the invention of names, 
adjectives, prepositions, and most of the com- 
mon parts of speech. It is evident at once, that 
mere systematic histories must be, of allothers, 
the most fallacious. For instance, it has been 
ascertained by Dr. Edwards,” that the tribe of 
American Indians, now called the Mohicans, 
have no adjective in their language at all; and 
though this is undoubtedly a defect in their di- 
alect, yet it is one which Mr. Horne Tooke 
(Grammatica Lingue Anglicans) supposes was 
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originally the case in the rude state of all 
languages. Thus hypothesis wars with h 
thesis, and volumes have been filled with such 
conjectural disquisitions, without the develop- 
ment of a single fact that can be depended 
upon. 

Mr. Stewart, however, borrows one observa- 
tion from Smith, which deserves some notice. 
After showing that the original languages, at 
least those of Europe, are extremely compli- 
cated in their declensions and conjugations, 
Smith suggests, that when the different na- 
tions came to mingle together, in consequence 
of conquest or migration, they would naturally 
endeavour to acquire each other's languages, 
those using the more simple dialects substitut- 
ing their prepositions, and their substantive 
and possessive verbs, for the varieties of the 
declensions and conjugations of the more com- 
plex languages. This supposition is as ingeni- 
ous as it is just. It is besides borne out by the 
fact, in those countries where the Latin has 
been moulded into different languages by the 
tribes who overran the south of Europe. Hence 
the al Roma and di Roma of the present day, 
for the dative and cenitive cases of the Latin 
declension. Hence the substitution of Jo sono 
amato for amor, lam loved; and Io aveva ama- 
to, for amarcram, | had loved. Tnnumerable 
other instances might be adduced of the changes 
effected in original languages, by the new dia- 
lects which have been engrafted upon them ; 
among those not the least striking is, the dif- 
ferent collocation of the words in the modern 
tongues, which, though it seems the more na- 
tural, is by no means always so. Neither is 
the change favourable to the harmony of mo- 
dern composition. By losing the inflexions of 
nouns and verbs, the modern languages are 
also more verbose and circumlocutory than the 
ancient, and hence they are less adapted to 
poetry and oratory, though perhaps, on the 
whole, better fitted for philosophical communi- 
cation. 

After a brief section upon language, consi- 
dered as our instrument of thought, in which 
phraseology, as nearly as possible reflecting the 
idea, is justly recommended; our author pro- 
ceeds to offer some miscellaneous observations 
upon the etymological study of different 
tongues: a study which has lately been pur- 
sued with some attention in this country, Ger- 
many, and France, though with what degree 
of success we are not in a situation to deter- 
mine. We agree with Mr. Stewart, “ that if 
any new light is to be thrown upon that very 
obsenre subject, the early migrations of the 
human race, it will be found in these etymolo- 
gical rescare hes, conducted by extensive learn- 
ing, under the enidance of sober judgment and 
good sense In some papers read before the 
Royal Society of Literature, written by Mr. 
Sharon Turner,” he proves, we think very sa- 
tisfactorily, from a collection of a great num- 
ber of words nearly spelt and pronounced in 
the same way, that the migrations of mankind 
are in perfect concurrence with the scriptural 





First Part of the First Volume of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, an interesting and curious 


* Observations on the Language of the Muh- publication, which we shall notice in our next 
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authority for a eommon origin. 
offers some advice on this subject, whieh our 
etymological scholars would do well to follow ; 
though we cannot but observe, that his attack 
upon General Vallancey’s analogies between 
the Celtic and certain oriental tongues is both 
unnecessary and unjust. His argument against 
the value of the General's researches, is the 
strangest we have ever met. He does not at- 


tempt to show where the conclusions of that | 


eminent linguist are erroneous, if they be so ; 
but he says, that Mr. Henry Flood left a mag- 
nificent bequest to Trinity College, Dublin, for 
the purpose of enabling scholars to follow up 
the subject, and that, whereas no person has 
in fact since attended to it, therefore the Ge- 
neral’s “ discoveries have not answered his ex- 
pectations ;” and they have, in fact, terminated 
in a “ philological misadventure!” A philo- 
sopher who boasts of having done so much for 
logic, should at least, have paid a little more 
respect to his own rules, than appears in such 
a conclusion, drawn from such premises. 

The most curious part of the chapter now 
under consider‘:t:on, is that which explains the 
author's conjec.ures as to the origin of the 
Sanscrit—a theme which has, of late, engaged 
the attention of our Indian scholars. He shows, 
from the authority of several writers, such as 
Halhed, Wilkins, and Sir William Jones, that 
there is a striking similarity between that lan- 
guage and the Greek. The fact seems to be 

laced beyond dispute by the Rev. Daniel 

rown, Provost of the College of Fort William, 
who, in a letter, observes, that “the Sanscrit 
answers to Greek, as face answers to face in a 

lass. The translation will be perfect, while 
it will be almost verbal. A Sanscrit edition of 
the Gospels will be published, with the Greek 
on the opposite page, as soon as we can pro- 
eure hock tepes You will find the verb in 
the corresponding case and gender. The idiom 
and government are the same; where the 
Greek is absolute, so is the Sanscrit, and in 
many instances the primitives or roots are the 
same.” Sir William Jones, in his usual ele- 
gant phraseology, observes, that “ The Sanscrit 
prosody is easy and beautiful. The learned 
will find in it almost all the measures of the 
Greeks; and it is remarkable, that the lan- 
guage of the Bramins runs very naturally into 
sapphies, aleaics, andiambics.” Now the ques- 
tion to be decided is, whether the Sanscrit has 
been derived from the Greek, or the Greek 
from the Sanscrit. Mr. Stewart, without hav- 
ing any knowledge whatever of the oriental 
languages, gives us his conjectures upon this 
subject, and concludes in favour of the former 
part of the proposition. The subject is one 
that deserves minute investigation, particularly 
as the ancient intercourse between the Greek 
colony of Bactriana and the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan, gives considerable plausibility to the 
reasoning of our author f was long since 
hinted by Gibbon (Hist. vol. vii, p. 294), “ that 
some, perhaps much, of the Indian science was 
derived from the Greeks of Bactriana.” It is 
impossible to read of the religions of India, 
without feeling that there is a great deal of the 
Greek mythology in them, mixed up with the 
precepts and history contained in the Old, and 
eveninthe New Testament. If the researches 
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of the learned shall enable them to prove that 
the Sanscrit, instead of being older than the 
Greek, is really framed upon it, they will have 
solved a problem of great importance, in what- 
ever view it may be considered. 

The second chapter of this volume treats of 
“the principle or law of sympathetic imita- 
tion,” chiefly in relation to certain phenomena 
of our constitution, which are matter of daily 
experience. By “ imitation,” the author tells 
us, he does not here mean the deliberate pro- 
cess by which a painter copies an original pic- 
ture, but that sympathetic imitation, “ which 
depends on the mimical powers connected with 
our bodily frame ; and which in certain com- 
binations of circumstances, seems to result, 
with little intervention of our will, from a sym- 
pathy between the bodily organizations of dif- 
ferent individuals.” 

Every body is sensible of the contagious in- 
fluence of laughter, and of yawning. But how 
are we to account for the well ascertained fact, 
that “a mimic, without consulting a mirror, 
knows, by a sort of consciousness, or internal 
feeling, the moment when he has hit upon the 
resemblance he wishes?” The following ob- 
servations scarcely answer the question; we 
suspect that the secret was developed by Shak- 
speare, in the passage quoted by Mr. Stewart, 
as fully as ever it will be by any modern school 
of philosophy. 

“ This phenomenon (which has always ap- 
peared to me an extremely curious and impor- 
tant one) seems to be altogether inexplicable, 
unless we suppose, that, when the muscles of 
the mimic’s face are so modified as to produce 
the desired combination of features, he is con- 
scious, in some degree, of the same feeling or 
sensation which he had when he first became 
acquainted with the original appearance which 
he has been attempting to copy. 

“Nor is it the visible appearance alone of 
others, that we have a disposition to imitate. 
We copy instinctively the voices of our com- 
panions, their tones, their accents, and their 
modes of pronunciation. Hence that general 
similarity in point of air and manner, observa- 
ble in all who associate habitually together, and 
which every man acquires in a greater or less 
degree; a similarity unheeded, perhaps, by 
those who witness it daily, and whose attention, 
accordingly, is more forcibly called to the nieer 
shades by which individuals are discriminated 
from each other ; but which catches the eye of 
every stranger with incomparably greater force 
than the specific peculiarities which, toa closer 
observer, mark the endless varieties of human 
character. 

“ The influence of this principle of imitation 
on the outward appearance is much more ex- 
tensive than we are commonly disposed to sus- 
pect. It operates, indeed, chiefly on the air 


| and movements, without producing any very 


striking effect on the material form in its quies- 
cent state. So difficult, however, is it to ab- 
stract this form from its habitual accompani- 
ments, that the members_@f the same commu- 
nity, by being accustoméd to associate from 


their infancy in the intercourse of private life, 
appear, to a careless observer, to bear a much 
| closer resemblance to each other than they do 
while, on the other hand, the physi- 
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eal diversities which are characteristical of dif- 
ferent nations, are, in his estimation, propor- 
tionally magnified. 

“ The important effects of the same princi- 
ple, when considered in relation to our moral 
constitution, will afterwards appear. At pre- 
sent, I shall only remark, that the reflection 
which Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Fal- 
staff, with respect to the manners of Justice 
Shallow and his attendants, and which Sir John 
expresses with all the precision of a philoso- 
phical observer, and all the dignity of a moral- 
ist, may be extended to the most serious con- 
cerns of human life. ‘It is a wonderful thing 
to see the semblable coherence of his men’s 
spirits and his: they, by observing him, do bear 
themselves like foolish justices; he, by con- 
versing with them, is turned intoa justice-like 
serving man. Their spirits are so married in 
conjunction, with the participation of society, 
that they flock together in concert, like so ma- 
ny wild geese. It is certain, that either wise 
bearing or ignorant carriage is caught,as men 
take diseases, one of another; therefore, let 
them take heed to their company.’ "—pp. 157 
—159. 

We add some further observations of our 
author on this subject, which besides being 
happily expressed, are, inasmuch as they in- 
volve practical truths, connected with educa- 
tion in general : 


“In speculations concerning the varieties of 


the human race, too little attention has been, in 
general, bestowed on the influence exercised by 
the mind over the external expression. In con- 
sequence of this influence, it will be found, that 
no inconsiderable diversities in the form and 
aspect of man, arise from the different degrees 
of cultivation which his intellectual and moral 
powers receive in the different stages of so- 
ciety.” 

“The savage, having neither occasion nor 
inclination to exert his intellectual faculties, 
excepting to remove the present inconveniences 
of his situation, or to procure the objects which 
minister to his necessities, spends the greater 
part of his time in a state of stupid and thought- 
less repose. It is impossible, therefore, that 
his features should acquire that spirit and that 
mobility, which indicate an informed and ac- 
tive mind. Supposing two individuals to pos- 
sess originally the same physical form—to be 
east, if | may use the expression, in the same 
mould ; and the one to be educated from in- 
fancy in the habits of savage life, while the 
other has been trained to the manners of cul- 
tivated society: I have no doubt but that, ab- 
stracting entirely from the influence of climate 
and of other physical circumstances, their 
countenances would, in time, exhibit a very 
striking contrast. Nothing, indeed, can place 
this in a stronger light, than the rapid change 
which a few months’ education produces on the 
physiognomy of those dumb children, to whom 





* “For some ingenious and important re- 
marks upon this subject, see an Essay on the 
Causes of the Variety in the Complexion and 
Figure of the Human Species, by the Reve- 
rend Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D., Vice- 
President and Professor of Mora! Philosophy 
in the College of New-Jersey.” 
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the ingenuity of the present age furnishes the 
means of mental culture—a change from list- 
lessness, vacancy, and seeming fatuity, to the 
expressive and animated look of self-enjoyment 
and conscious intelligence. It is true ,in 
such a state of society as ours, a great —— 
tion of the community are as incapable of re- 
flection as savages ; but the principle of imita- 
tion, which, in some measure, assimilates to 
each other all the members of the same group 
or circle, communicates the external aspect of 
intelligence and of refinement, to those who are 
the least entitled to assume it: and it is thus 
we frequently see the most complete mental 
imbecility accompanied with what is called a 
plausible or imposing appearance ; or, in other 
words, a countenance which has caught, from 
imitation, the expression of sagacity.”"—pp. 161 
—163. 

These observations lead Mr. Stewart to the 
question, whether this principle of imitation 
arises from instinct or experience? a question 
which involves him in a cloud of metaphysical 
distinctions, without leading him, after all, to 
any thing like a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty, 
instinct, or rather of pure and mized instinct, 
and depends, in some measure, upon that “ phy- 
sico-moral sympathy, which, through the me- 
dium of the body, harmonizes different minds 
with each other.’ This, he observes, “ as it is 
one of the most important, so it is one of the 
most incontestable facts connected with the 
theory of our common nature.” Upon this 
subject we must allow Mr. Stewart to explain 
himself in his own language. The passage is 
curious. 

“ As every emotion of the mind produces a 
sensible effect on the bodily appearance, so, 
upon the other hand, when we assume any 
strongly expressive look, and accompany it 
with appropriate gestures, some degree of the 
correspondent emotion is apt to arise within 
us. Mr. Burke informs us, that he has often 
been conscious of the passion of anger rising 
in his breast, in consequence of his counter- 
feiting its external signs; and I have little 
doubt, that, with most individuals, the result of 
a similar experiment will be the same. Cam- 
panella, too, the celebrated philosopher and 
physiognomist (as Mr. Burke farther observes), 
when he wished to form a judgment of what 
was passing in the mind of another, is said to 
have mimicked, as accurately as possible, his 
appearance at the moment, and then to have 
directed his attention to the state of his own 
feelings. In general, [ believe it will be found, 
that these two talents, of mimickry and of phy- 
siognomy, have a very close connexion. They 
are said to be united, to a great degree, in the 
savages of North America; and the same re- 
mark has been repeated by some of our late 
navigators, with respect to the rude islanders 
of the South Sea. 

“In farther illustration of the same princi- 
ples, a well-known fact obviously presents itself 
as entitled to particular notice,—that there is 


| often connected with a turn of mimicry, a pow- 





er of throwing one’s self into the habitual train 
of another person’s thinking and feeling, so as 
to be able, on a supposed or imaginary occa- 
sion, to support. in some measure, his charac- 


He obviously leans to the side of 
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ter, and to utter his language. A remarkable 
instance of this kind occurred in an English 
comedian who lived in the earlier part of the 
last century. The following account of him is 
given by a very accurate and acute observer, 
who knew him well. “ Estcourt” (says Colley 
Cibber) “ was so amazing and extraordinary a 
mimic, that no man or woman, from the co- 
quette to the privy-counsellor, ever moved or 
spoke before him, but he could carry their 
voice, look, mien, and motion, instantly into 
another company. I have heard him make long 
harangues, and form various arguments, even 
in the manner of thinking of an eminent plead- 
er at the bar, with every the least article and 
singularity of his utterance so perfectly imi- 
tated, that he was the very aller ipse, scarce 
to be distinguished from his original.” The 
statement here given is probably somewhat ex- 
aggerated ; but instances approaching more or 
less to the description, must have fallen in the 
way of every man who has mingled at all in 
general society.” —pp. I85—182. 

It is obvious that the sort of imitation here 
referred to, could never enable a mimic to ac- 
quire, even for a moment, the imagination of a 
Shakspeare or the intellect of a Newton. In 
truth, we are easily deceived by all external 
imitations, for the least resemblance wil! satisfy 
even the best judges. As to imitations of the 
mind, they may perhaps lead a good mimic to 
form a notion of the temper of the person whom 
he has in his eye at the time, but it is absurd 
to suppose, that the power of mimicry can be 
carried farther than this, at the utmost. Ne- 
vertheless, the power of imitation, even to this 
extent, is undoubtedly “a very important link 
in the mysterious chain” of our being, and de- 
serves the attention which our author has be- 
stowed upon it. 

( To be continued.) 


From the New Monthly Magazine 
THE DESERTED HOUSE 


Groom is upon thy lonely hearth, 

O silent House! once fill'd with mirth ; 
Sorrow is in the breezy sound 

Of thy tall poplars whispering round 


The shadow of departed hours 

Hangs dim upon thine early flowers ; 
Even in thy sunshine scems to brood 
Something more deep than solitude. 


Fair art thou, fair to stranger's gaze, 
Mine own sweet Home of other days! 
My children’s birth-place !—yet for me 
It is too much to look on thee! 


Too much! for all about thee spread, 
I feel the memory of the dead, 
And almost linger for the fect 
That never more my step shall meet. 


The looks, the smiles,—all vanish'd now, 
Follow me where thy roses blow ; 

The echoes of kind household words 

Are with me midst thy singing birds 





Till my heart dies, it dies away 

In yearnings for what might not stay ; 
For love which ne'er deceived my trust, 
For all which went with “ dust to dust!” 


What now is left me, but to raise 
From thee, lorn spot! my spirit’s gaze, 
To lift through tears my straining eye 
Up to my Father's House on high ? 


Oh! many are the mansions there,” 

But not in one hath grief a share! 

No haunting shades from things gone by 
May there o’ersweep th’ unchanging sky. 


And they are there, whose long-loved mien 
In earthly home no more is seen; 

Whose places, where they smiling sate, 
Are left unto us desolate. 


We miss them when the board is spread, 
We miss them when the prayer is said ; 
Upon our dreams their dying eyes 
In still and mournful fondness rise. 


But they are where these longings vain 
Trouble no more the heart and brain; 
The sadness of this aching love 

Dims not our Father's House above 


Ye are at rest, and J in tears, 

Ye dwellers of immortal spheres! 
Under the poplar boughs | stand, 

And mourn the broken household band 


But by your life of lowly faith, 

And by your joyful hope in death, 
Guide me, till on some brighter shore, 
The sever'd wreath is bound once more 


Holy ye were, and good, and true! 

No change ean cloud my thoughts of you. 
Guide me like you to live and die, 

And reach my Father's House on high! 


F. H. 


——— 
From the Monthly Review. 


SKETCHES OF PERSIA, from the Jour- 
nals of a Traveller in the East.—2 vols. 8vo 
Ins. London: Murray. 1227. 


To the title of this little work we may, we 
believe, add the words ‘ By Sir John Malcolm.’ 
We might produce abundance of internal evi- 
dence, to support the weight of our suspicions 
on this point, had they been at all liable to be 
doubted. In trath, Sir John has not evinced a 
great deal of anxiety, in order to conceal his 
identity with the author. He speaks, indeed, 
throughout, in the third person of the Elchee ; 
or, in other words, of the envoy from India to 
Persia, who is the prominent figure in these 
volumes; but he is so often fortunate in over- 
hearing the communications whispered into the 
ear of that minister ; enters so warmly into all 
his feelings; and appears so intimately ac- 





*“Inmy Father's house are many mansions.” 
—St. John, chap. xiv. 

t From an ancient Hebrew dirge—“ Mourn 
for the mourner, and not for the dead; for he 
i at rest. and we im tears 























quainted with his most secret thoughts; that 
he betrays himself, unconsciously, through his 
thin disguise ; and, more than once, throws it 
off entirely, as if it embarrassed him. 

Except, perhaps, that it is the fashion of the 
day, for men of grave pursuits to send their 
lighter works into the world without direct 
acknowledgment, there is no reason why Sir 
John Malcolm should not have avowed his pro- 
perty in these sketches. They are composed 
of a number of little by-scenes, characteristic 
portraits of individuals, tales, anecdotes, and 
conversations, which, though they might be 
properly enough considered beneath the dignity 
of history, yet serve to advance our knowledge 
of the Persians and their country more, perhaps, 
than all the histories that have been, or will be, 
written concerning them. We find here many 
features of that people, which have escaped 
the notice of even the most observant of our 
travellers. The author seems to be intimately 
acquainted with Persian life, through all its 
grades, having twice visited that country in 
the character of envoy from the governor- 
general of India, and being a complete adept in 
the language, the religion, and even the super- 
stitions and prejudices of the nation. The 
most important, or rather, perhaps, we should 
say, the most epic, portions of the materials 
which he collected during his two missions, he 
has already given to the public, in his valuable 
History of Persia. The comic details of man- 
ners and amusements, the minor, though, per- 
haps, the mest characteristic incidents of his 
journeys; the peculiarities of the subordinate 
persons with whom he came in contact; and 
many pleasant discussions, literary and social, 
which could find no suitable place in his more 
extensive work, he has collected together in 
the volumes before us, from a number of jour- 
nals, which, we are glad to hear, are still far 
from being exhausted. They are written ina 
tone of restrained, shall we say, of philosophic, 
humour? which renders them highly agreea- 
ble. There is something piquant in following 
a public functionary through the scene of his 
—— conducting himself outwardly with 
all the solemnity which his office requires, but 
at the same time keenly glancing from under 
his eye, as it were, upon the individuals that 
surround him, and deriving both amusement 
and instruction from the natural development 
of their characters. To this delightful vein of 
pleasantry, which pervades these volumes, the 
author adds, also, that best of all intellectual 
treasures, a copious store of good sense, found- 
ed on long experience. In the midst of his 
mirth, he loses no opportunity of suggesting 
observations useful to those who may be called 
upon to feel any interest in the affairs of Per- 
sia; and, now and then, he permits a chord or 
two of something like romantic feeling to be 
heard, which heightens the charm of his com- 
munications. 

We shall pass over all that relates to the au- 
thor’s voyage from Bombay, or to his progress 
through the southern provinces of Persia to 
Teheran. This ground has been so recently 
described by Mr. Keppel, that we need not 
even allude to it, further than it is connected 
with the traits of manners which our author 
has sketched Ow the arrival of the Elchee 
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and his escort at Abusheher, the first thing 
they had to do, was to provide horses. We 
mention this, merely to introduce two anec- 
dotes, which show the very high value the 
Arabs, who abound on the Persian shore, set on 
their best animals :— 

“The Arabs place still more value on their 
mares than on tiicir horses ; but even the latter 
are sometimes esteemed beyond all price. 
When the envoy, returning from his former 
mission, was encamped near Bagdad, an Arab 
rode a bright bay horse, of extraordinary shape 
and beauty, before his tent, till he attracted his 
notice. On being asked if he would sell him 
—‘* What will you give me?” said he. “It 
depends upon his age; I suppose he is past 
five?’ “ Guess again,” was the reply. “Four.” 
“Look at his mouth,” said the Arab with a 
smile. On examination he was found rising 
three ; this, from his size and perfect symme- 
try, greatly enhanced his value. The envoy 
said, “I will give you fifty tomans.”* “ A lit- 
tle more, if you please,” said the fellow, appa- 
rently entertained. “ Eighty!—a hundred!” 
He shook his head and smiled. The offer came 
at last to two hundred tomans! ‘“ Well,” said 
the Arab, seemingly quite satisfied, “ you need 
not tempt me any farther—it is of no use; you 
are a fine Elchee ; you have fine horses, camels, 
and mules, and I am told you have loads of sil- 
ver and gold: now,” added he, “ you wantany 
colt, but you shall not have him for all you 
have got.” So saying, he rode off to the desert, 
whence he had come, and where he, no doubt, 
amused his brethren with an account of what 
had passed between hin and the European 
envoy. 

“Inquiry was made of some officers of the 
Pasha of Bagdad respecting this young man; 
they did not know him, but conjectured that 
notwithstanding his homely appearance, he 
was the son or brother of a chief, or perhaps 
himself the head of a family; and such Arabs, 
they said, when in comparative affluence, no 
money could bribe to sell a horse like the one 
described 

“ ] was one day relating the above story to 
Abdulla Aga, the former governor of Bussorah, 
who was at Abusheher, having been obliged to 
fly from Turkey. He told me that, when in 
authority, he several times had great trouble in 
adjusting disputes among Arab tribes, regard- 
ing a horse or mare which had been carried off 
by one of them from another ; not on account 
of the value of the animals, that having been 
offered ten-fold, but from jealousy of their 
neighbour's becoming possessed of a breed of 
horses which they desired to remain exclusively 
in their own tribe. An Arab Shaikh or chief, 
he told me, who lived within fifty miles of Bus- 
sorah, had a favourite breed of horses. He 
lost one of his best mares, and could not for 
a long time discover whether she was stolen 
or had strayed. Some time afterwards, a 





*<A toman is a nominal coin, uearly the 
value of a pound sterling.’ 
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mistress, mounted on the same horse, made 
a wonderful march, and escaped. The old 
chief swore that the fellow was either mounted 
upon the devil, or the favourite mare he had 
lost. After his return he found, on inquiry, 
the latter was the case ; that the lover was the 
thief of his mare as well as of his daughter, 
and that he had stolen the one for the purpose 
of carrying off the other. He was quite grati- 
fied to think he had not been beaten by a horse 
of another breed, and was easily reconciled to 
the young man in order that he might recover 
the mare, which appeared an object about 
which he was more solicitous than his daugh- 
ter.” —vol. i., pp. 42—45. 

The person above referred to, by the name 
of Abdulla Aga, was remarkable for the vigour 
of his intellect, and the frankness with which, 
— a Turk, he expressed his sentiments. 
Speaking of his own country to the Elchee, he 
made some disclosures which, at this moment, 
are not unimportant. ‘ From the Grand Seig- 
noir,’ he said, ‘ to the lowest peasant in the em- 
pire, they are alike devoid of public virtue and 

triotism ; and that spirit of religion, which 

as long been the only bond of union that has 
kept this unwieldy state together, is every day 
becoming fainter; and, while the Wahabees 
are making converts of the inhabitants of Ara- 
bia and Syria, ees of Turkey in Eu- 
rope are relaxing from their religious zeal, and 
becoming every day more ripe for the rule of 
those Christian nations, under whose power 
they must soon fall.’ Upon being asked his 
opinion of Persia, he replied, that he thought 
it ‘twenty times worse than Tarkey.’ The 
inhabitants were, ‘to the full, as devoid of 
every public principle’ as the Turks, and ‘ much 
more ignorant ;' and, he added, ‘ their ignorance 
is so fortified by pride, that there is no hope of 
their amendment.’ Our author observes that 
‘there is much truth in the picture which Ab- 
dulla drew of Turkey, and his description of 
the Persians was not greatly exaggerated 

“The knowledge of that nation is limited 
to what they see before them, and their ideas 
of other states are very indistinct and confused, 
and consequently liable to frequent fluctuations 
and changes. All ranks in Persia are brought 
up to admire show and parade ; and they are 
more likely to act from the dictates of imagina- 
tion and vanity, than of reason and judgment 
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Their character was well drawn by Mahomed | 
| same which is flown at the antelope), attacks 


Nubbee Khan, the late ambassador to India 
“If you wish my countrymen to understand 
ou, speak to their eyes, noi iheir ears.” '"—vol. 
1., pp. 4%, 50. 

The gentlemen of the mission having been de- 
tained some weeks at Abusheher, they beguiled 
their time chiefly in hunting and hawking. As 
the Persian mode of killing the game differs 
from that of our own country, we must give 
the author's animated description of these 
amusements, for the benefit of our sporting 
readers :— 

“The huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or 


rather desert, near the sea-side; they have | 


hawks and grey hounds; the former carried in 
the usual manner, on the hand of the hunts- 
man; the latter led in a leash by a horseman, 
generally the same who carries the hawk 
When the antelope is seen, they endeavour to 
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| get as near as possible; but the animal, tie 


moment it observes them, goes off at a rate 
that seems swifter than the wind; the horse 

men are instantly at full speed, having slipped 
the dogs. If it is a single deer, they at the 
same time fly the hawks; but if a herd, they 
wait till the dogs have fixed ona particular an- 
telope. The hawks, skimming along near the 
ground, soon reach the deer, at whose head 
they pounce in succession, and sometimes with 
a violence that knocks it over. At all events, 
they confuse the animal so much as to stop its 
speed in sucha degree, that the dogs can come 
up; and in an instant men, horses, dogs, and 
hawks, surround the unfortunate deer, against 
which their united efforts have been combined. 
The part of the chase that surprised me most 
was the extraordinary combination of the 
hawks and the dogs, which throughout seemed 
to look to each other for aid. This, I was told, 
was the result of long and skilful training. 

“ The antelope is supposed to be the ‘feetest 
quadruped on earth, and the rapidity of the 
first burst of the chase [ have described is asto 
nishing. The run seldom exceeds three or 
four miles, and often is not half so much. A 
fawn is an easy victory; the doe often runs a 
— chase, and the buck is seldom taken. 

he Arabs are indeed afraid to fly their hawks 
at the latter, as these fine birds in pouncing 
frequently impale themselves on its sharp 
horns 

“ The hawks used in this sport are of a spe 
cies that I have never seen in any other coun- 
try. This breed, which is called Cherkh, is 
not large, but of great beauty and symmetry.’ — 
vol. i., pp. 52—54. 

Sometimes the antelope is hunted by dogs 
only, several of which are led to the field in a 
long silken leash, and slipped in succession 
until the game is overcome by fatigue. The 
Hubara, on the other hand, is pursued only by 
hawks. 

“| accompanied a party to a village about 
twenty miles from Abusheher, to see a species 
of hawking, peculiar, I believe, to the sandy 
plains of Persia, on which the Hubara,* a no- 
ble species of bustard, is found on almost bare 
plains, where it has no shelter but a small 
shrub called geetuck. When we went in quest 
of them we had a party of about twenty, all 
well mounted. Two kinds of hawks are neces- 
sary for this sport; the first, the Cherkh (the 


them on the ground, but will not follow them 
on the wing; for this reason, the Bhyree, a 
hawk well known in India, is flown the mo- 
ment the Hubara rises. 

“ As we rode along in an extended line, the 
men who carried the Cherkhs every now and 
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The Hubara usually weighs from seven 
to eleven pounds. On its head is a tuft of 
white and black feathers; the back of the head 
and neck are spotted black; the side of the 
head and throat are white, as well as the under 
part of the body; the breast is slate-coloured ; 
the feathers of the wing are greenish brown, 
speckled with black; the bill of a very dark 
grey; and on each side of the neck is a large 
and handsome tuft of feathers, black and white 
alternately.’ 
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then unhooded and held them up, that they 
might look over the plain. The first Hubara 
we found afforded us a proof of the astonishing 
quickness of sight of one of the hawks; he 
fluttered to be loose, and the man who held 


him gave him a whoop, as he threw him off 


his hand, and set off at full speed. We all did 
the same. At first we only saw our hawk 
skimming over the plain; but soon perceived, 
ata distanc “e of more than a mile, the beautiful 
speckled Hubara, with his head erect and wings 

pread, running forward to meet his adver- 
sary. The Cherkh made several unsuccessful 
pounces, which were either evaded or repelled 
by the beak or wings of the Hubara, which at 
last found an opportunity of rising, when a 
Bhyree was instantly flown, and the whole 
party were again at full gallop. We had a 
flight of more than a mile, when the Hubara 
and was killed by another Cherkh, 
who attacked him on the ground. This bird 
weighed ten pounds. We killed several others, 
but were not always successful, having seen 
our hawks twice completely beaten, during the 
two days we followed this fine sport.”"—vol. 1 
PpP- he b—d, 

From the multiplicity of the forms of eti- 
quette used in Persia, and the strictness with 
which they are enforced, we are generally dis- 
posed to set down the people of that country 
is amongst the gravest of the grave. Our 
author gives them quite a different character. 

“ They are the most cheerful people in the 
world ; and they delight in familiar conversa- 
tion; and every sort of recreation appears, like 
that of children, increased by those occasional 
restraints to which their customs condemn 
them. They contrive every means to add to 
the pleasures of their social hours; and as far 
is society can be agreeable, divested of its chief 
ornament, females, it is to be met with in this 
country. Princes, chiefs, and officers of state, 
while they pride themselves, and with justice, 
on their superior manners, use their utmost 
efforts to make themselves pleasant com- 
panions. Poets, historians, astrologers, wits, 
and reciters of stories and fables, who have ac- 
quired eminence, are not only admitted into 
the first circles, but honoured. It is not un- 
common to see a nobleman of high rank give 
precedence to a man of wit er of letters, who 
is expected to amuse or instruct the « mpany ; 
and the latter, contident in thos¢ 
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to which he owes his distinction, shov by 

ianner and observations, that usage has given 
him a right to the place he occupies. — x 
pp. 127, 122 

~The difference of this « escription from many 
others we have seen, aris rom the better 
capacity for unders ding joying Per- 

in society, which our author had created for 
himself by a due course of preparation. From 
the inoment he landed in the coun try, he de- 


voted a portion of his time to their most popu 
lar works in verse and prose. He moreover 

ude translations, “ not only of history and poe- 
ry, but of fables and tales justly conceiving 
that this occupation, w hile it improved him in 
the knowledge of the language, gave him a 
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of orientals in general for apologues and fables, 
and from their frequent allusions to them in 
their conversation, it is impossible for any one 
to enjoy their society, who is ignorant of “ such 
familiar topics.” 
| "This subject leads our author into a short 
discussion of a long agitated and still unsettled 
| question, as to the original country of those 
| eastern tales w) ich afford us so much delight. 
| It is pretty generally admitted, that we Euro- 
peans derive them from the Saracens, with 
whom the crusades brought our western world 
| into contact. Mahomed proscribed them, and 
accused the Persians and Arabians as the au- 
thors of those false and delusive inventions. 
Modern oriental scholars claim the original 
property in them for the Hindus. To the lat- 
ter opinion our author seems inclined to accede. 
His observations on this subject will be read 
with great interest, particularly as he elucidates 
them by some fables, which are curious and 
amusing. We shall give one, which bears a 
striking resemblance to the plot of Shakspeare’s 
“ Merchant of Venice 
The story of the Mahomedan and the Jew 
has been found in several books of Eastern 
Tales. In one Persian version love is made to 
mix with avarice in the breast of the Israelite, 
who had cast the eye of desire upon the wife 
of the Mahomedan, and expected, when he 
came to exact his bond, the lady would make 
any sacrifice to save her husband. At the 
close of this tale, when the parties come before 
the judge, the Jew puts forth his claim to the 
forfeited security of a pound of flesh. ‘ How 
answerest thou ? said the judge, turning to the 
Mahomedan. ‘It is so,’ replied the latter: 
‘the money is due by me, but I am unable to 
pay it.—‘ Then, continued the judge, ‘ since 
thou hast failed in payment, thou must give 
the pledge ; go, bring a sharp knife. When 
that was brought, the judge turned to the Jew, 
and said, ‘ Arise, and separate one pound of 
flesh from his body, so that there be not a 
rain more or less; for if there is, the governor 
shall be informed, and thou shalt be put to 
death.’ ‘I cannot,’ ‘cut off one 
pound exactly; there will be a little more or 
less.’ But the judge persisted that it should 
be the precise weight. On this the Jew said 
he would give up his claim, and depart. This 
was not allowed, and the Jew being compelled 
» take his bond, with all its hazards, or pay a 
, he preferred 


said the Jew, 


fine for a vexatious prosecution 


the latter, and returned home a disappointed 
usur vol. i... pp. 133, 14 
We have also the story of Two Cats,” 


he author suspects our fable of 
the “Town and Country Mouse” has been 


borrowed. There is certainly a strong simi- 
rity between the two compositions. It is re- 
aneraniee, Cae these eastern tales are usually 


written with great simplicity, while the intro- 
ductions tole tters, and books, and treatises, are 
framed generally in the most grandiloquent 
stvle. To this usawe there are indeed some 
excepti ns; our author has quoted, from the 
poet Sadee and other writers, passages of great 
tenderness and beauty; but still it would ap- 








better idea of the manners and mode of think- 
ng of this people, than he could derive from | 
mi othe r source Indeed, from the fondness | 
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pear, that the true oriental simplicity is only 
to be sought for in their tales, where 1% will be 
found in its greatest perfection 
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We fear that the following account of a feast 
“among the roses” of Shiraz, will scarcely 
meet the expectations of a romantic reader. 

“While at Shiraz, we were entertained by 
the prince, his ministers, and some of the prin- 
apel inhabitants. A breakfast was given to 
the Elechee, at a beautiful spot near the Hazir 
Bagh, or thousand gardens, in the vicinity of 
Shiraz: and we ~ere surprised and delighted 
to find that we were to enjoy this meal ona 
stack of roses. On this a carpet was laid, and 
we sat cross-legged, like the natives. The 
stack, which was as large as a common one of 
hay in England, had been formed, without 
much trouble, from the heaps or cocks of rose- 
leaves, collected before they were sent into the 
city to be distilled. We were told our party 
was the first to which such a compliment had 
been paid. Whether this was the case or not, 
our mount of roses, added to the fine climate, 
verdant gardens, and clear rills, gave a charac- 
ter of singular luxuriance to this rural banquet.” 
—vol. i., pp. 174, 175. 

Our author's account of the merchants of 
Persia, is not very favourable to their general 
character. Those among them who hold any 
employment under government, are liable to 
be plundered of their wealth at a moment's 
notice, if any exigency or caprice of the 
monarch should require it. But those who have 
no connexion with public affairs, are in a great 
measure secure from violence of that descrip- 
tion. Some few of these display their riches; 
but in general their habits are not merely fru- 
gal, but penurious. The following anecdote is 
given in confirmation of this assertion 

“ A merchant, who had lately died at Isfahan, 
and left a large sum of money, was so great a 
niggard, that for many years he denied himself 
and his son, a young boy, every support, ex- 
cept a crust of coarse bread. He was, however, 
one day tempted by the description a friend 
gave of the flavour of cheese, to buy a small 
piece ; but before he got home he began to re- 
proach himself with extravagance, and instead 
of eating the cheese, he put it into a bottle, 
and contented himself, and obliged his child to 
do the same, with rubbing the crust against 
the bottle, enjoying the cheese in imagination. 

“ One day that he returned home later than 
asual, he found his son eating his crust, and 
rubbing it against the door. ‘What are you 
about, you fool?” was his exclamation. ‘It is 
dinner-time, father; you have the key, so I 
could not open the door ;—I was rubbing my 
bread against it, because | could not get to the 
bottle.’ ‘Cannot you go without cheese one 
day, you luxurious little rascal? you'll never 
be rich!’ added the angry miser, as he kicked 


the poor boy for not being able to deny himself 


the ideal gratification.” —vol. i., pp. 257, 252 
Although the celebrated Haroun Al Raschid, 
or, as our author spells the name, Héroon-oor- 
Rasheed, is supposed to belong exclusively to 
Arabian fiction, yet we find him sometimes sus- 
taining his character also in the fabulous lite- 
rature of Persia. We have here, from a Persian 
tract, an account of a visit which that person- 
age was said to have paid to the tomb of Noo- 
sheorwan, and which of course terminates in a 
moral. The tract is in general use among the 


youth of Persia; and we suspect that a trans 
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lation of it would do no harm to the youth of 
more civilized countries. ‘The caliph is said to 
have found in the tomb a golden crown, which 
had five sides, and was richly decorated with 
»recious stones. Its most valuable ornaments, 
1owever, were the following truly admirable 
lessons, which were found inscribed on its dif. 
ferent sides. 


FIRST SIDE. 

“ Give my regards to those who know them 
selves. 

* Consider the end before you begin, and be 
fore you advance provide a retreat. 

* Give not unnecessary pain to any man, 
but study the happiness of all. 

* Ground not your dignity upon your power 
to hurt others.”’ 


SECOND SIDF 


“Take counsel before you commence any 
measure, and never trust its execution to the 
inexperienced. 

“Sacrifice your property for your life, and 
your life for your religion. 

“Spend your time in establishing a good 
name ; and if you desire fortune, learn content 
ment.” 


THIRD SEDI 
“ Grieve not for that which is broken, stolen, 
burnt, or lost 
“ Never give orders in another man’s house ; 
and accustom yourself to cat your bread at 
your own table 
“ Make not yourself the captive of women 


FOURTH SIDI 


“Take not a wife from a bad family, and 
seat not thyself with those who have no 
shame 

“* Keep thyself at a distance from those who 
are incorrigible in bad habits, and hold no in 
tercourse with that man who is insensible to 
kindness 

* Covet not the goods of others. 

“ Be guarded with monarchs, for they are 
like fire, which blazeth but destroyeth. 

“ Be sensible to your own value; estimate 
justly the worth of others; and war not with 
those who are far above thee in fortune.” 


FIFTH SIDE. 

“ Fear kings, women and poets. 

“ Be envious of no man, and habituate not 
thyself to search after the faults of others. 

** Make it a habit to be happy, and avoid be 
ing out of temper, or thy life will pass in 
nuscry 

“ Respect and protect the females of thy 
family. 

** Be not the slave of anger; and in thy con 
tests always leave open the door of concilia 
tion 

“ Never let your expenses exceed your in 
come 

“ Plant a young tree or you cannot expect to 
cut down an old one. 

“Stretch your legs no farther than the size 
of your carpet 


—vol. i., pp. 262, 269 
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The condition of the female sex in Persia 
eceupied much of our author's attention. Upon 
the whole, he thinks it by no means so un- 
happy as itis generally represented. He en- 
ters warmly and at large into the subject, and 
shows that, in matters of property, and in the 
management of their families, the Persian 
ladies have, at least, quite as many privileges 
and as much authority as the ladies of Europe. 
Many, perhaps, will be surprised to hear, that 
the number of Persians who take advantage of 
the license to have a plurality of wives, is not 
very considerable. It is even said, that on an 
average, among a thousand natives, ten will 
not be found with more than two wives, and 
not thirty with more than one. The fact is, 
they cannot afford it. The maintenance of fe- 
males and families is no trifle in Persia, as well 
as elsewhere. The following extract will also 
show, that when the due authority of Persian 
ladies is improperly outraged, they know how 
to vindicate it with effect :— 

“ Sadik Beg was of good family, handsome 
in person, and possessed of both sense and 
courage ; but he was poor, having no property 
but his sword and his horse, with which he 
served as a gentleman retainer of a nabob. 
The latter, satisfied of the purity of Sadik’s 
descent, and entertaining a respect for his 
character, determined to make him the hus- 
band of his daughter Hooseinee, who, though 
beautiful, as her name implies, was remarkable 
for her haughty manner and ungovernable 
temper. 

“ Giving a husband of the condition of 
Sidik Beg to a lady of Hooseince’s rank was, 
according to usage in such unequal matches, 
like giving her a slave, and as she heard a good 
report of his personal qualities. she offered no 
objection to the marriage, which was celebra- 
ted soon after it was proposed, and apartments 
were assigned to the happy couple in the 
nabob’s palace. 

“Some of Sadik Beg's friends rejoiced in 
his good fortune ; as they saw, in the connexion 
he had formed, a sure prospect of his advance- 
ment. Others mourned the fate of so fine and 
promising a young man, now condemned to 
bear through life all the humours of a proud 
and capricious woman ; but one of his friends, 
a little man called Merdek, who w as completely 
henpecked, was particularly rejoiced and quite 
chuckled at the thought of seeing another in 
the same condition with himself. 

“ About a month after the nuptials Merdek 
met his friend, and with malicious pleasure 
wished him joy of his marriage. ‘ Most sin- 
eerely do I congratulate you, Sidik,’ said he, 
‘on this happy event!’ ‘ Thank you, my good 
fellow, Lam very happy indeed, and rendered 
more so by the joy I perceive it gives my 
friends.’ * Do you really mean to say you are 
happy?’ said Merdek, with a smile. ‘I really 
am so,’ replied Sidik. ‘ Nonsense,’ said his 
friend ; ‘do we not all know to what a terma- 
gant you are united ? and her temper and high 
rank combined must no doubt make her a sweet 
companion.’ Here he burst into a loud laugh, 
and the little man actually strutted with a feel- 
ing of superiority over the bridegroom 

‘Sadik, who knew his situation and feel- 
ings, was amused instead of being angry 
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‘My friend,’ he said, ‘I quite understand the 
grounds of your apprehension for my happi- 
ness. Before | was married I had heard the same 
reports as you have done of my beloved bride's 
disposition ; but | am happy to say I have found 
it quite otherwise ; she is a most docile and 
obedient wife.’ ‘ But how has this miraculous 
change been wrought?’ ‘Why,’ said Sadik, 
‘I believe I have some merit in effecting it, 
but you shall hear.’ 

“* After the ceremonies of our nuptials were 
over, | went in my military dress, and with my 
sword by my side, to the apartment of Hoosei- 
nee. She was sitting in a most dignified pos- 
ture to receive me, and her looks were any 
thing but inviting. As I entered the room a 
beautiful cat, evidently a great favourite, came 
purring up to me. I deliberately drew my 
sword, struck its head off, and taking that in 
one hand, and the body in the other, threw them 
out of the window. I then very unconcern- 
edly turned to the lady, who appeared in some 
alarm; she, however, made no observations, 
but was in every way kind and submissive, and 
has continued so ever since.’ 

“Thank you, my dear fellow,’ said little 
Merdek, with a significant shake of the head— 
‘a word to the wise;’ and away he capered, 
obviously quite rejoiced. 

“It was near evening when this conversa- 
tion took place; soon after, when the dark 
cloak of night had enveloped the bright ra- 
diance of day, Merdek entered the chamber of 
his spouse, with something of a martial swag- 
ger, armed with a scimitar. The unsuspect- 
ing cat came forward as usual to welcome the 
husband of her mistress, but in an instant her 
head was divided from her body by a blow from 
the hand which had so often caressed her. 
Merdek having proceeded so far courageously, 
stooped to take up the dissevered members of 
the cat, but before he could effect this, a blow 
upon the side of the head from the incensed 
lady laid him sprawling on the floor. 

“ The tattle and scandal of the day spreads 
from zenineh to zendineh with surprising ra- 
pidity, and the wife of Merdek saw in a mo- 
ment whose example it was that he imitated. 
‘ Take that,’ said she, as she gave him another 
cuff, ‘take that, you paltry wretch: you should,’ 
she added, laughing him to scorn, ‘ have killed 
the cat on the wedding day.’ "—vol. ii., pp. 54 
aul 

Much has been written, and something done, 
towards inducing the Persians to adopt our 
European modes of civilization. Upon this 
subject our author's reflections are admira- 
ble :— 

‘1 do not mean, in what I have here said, to 
condemn national efforts to spread knowledge, 
nor to deny that such endeavours may in due 
season produce happy effects; but such results 
will be retarded, not accelerated, by all attempts 
at rapid and premature changes. In endea- 
vouring to effect these, we are often as absurd 
in our admiration of individuals, to whom a 
few of our own favourite lights have been im- 
parted, as in our condemnation of those whom 
we conceive to remain in their primitive dark 
ness. We altogether forget that it is from the 
general condition of the country that the cha 
racter of the population is chiefly formed. He 
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reditary and undisputed succession to the 
throne, though it may not diminish the fre- 
quency of foreign wars, nor prevent the shed- 
ding of human blood, gives an internal secu- 
rity, which leads to the introduction of a sys- 
tem, that enables such a state to have eflicient 
and permanent civil and military establish- 
ments; and it also gives, to a great proportion 
of its subjects, a valuable 
science and literature, which gradually lead to 
further improvements in society. But in coun- 
tries like Persia all government is personal ; 
institutions and establishments rise and fall 
with the caprice of a sovereign; and supposing 
him steady in his objects, still the probability 
s, that they prosper and die with their found- 
er; and while their basis is so unstable, and 
their duration so uncertain, they cannot be per- 
manently efficient or usetul 
‘ Revolutions of such a nature as we desire 
will work themselves into form, when time 
changes men's sentiments, and ripens a nation 
for them; but we too often, in the foolish pride 
of our knowledge, rush towards the end, with 
little or no consideration about the means. In 
our precocious plans, we cast the 
that on which it ought to rest, upon those we 
desire to reform. Because men continue, like 
their ancestors, to live under an arbitrary mo- 
narch, and have not the 
which we value ourselves, we hasten to the 
conclusion that they are slav 
whom the force of habit and prejudice 
saves from being as miserable as they are de- 
graded. Viewing them in this light. we waste 
a pity upon them, which they neither value 
has it, if we ] 
Though unac- 
n, though super- 


leisure to pursue 


blame from 


precise quantie upon 


sand barbarians, 
alone 


nor understand; nor analyze its 
grounds, any just foundation 
quainted with political treedo 
ficial in science, and unlearned in Greek or 
Latin, they are not without 
injustice or despotism ; 
of their socic ty gives the m, on all points affect- 
ing themselves, their families or fri ends, an in- 
tuitive quickness and clearness of perception, 
which appears rful to men rendered dull, 
as it were, by civilization. Neither are such 

} 


defences against 


and the very condition 


wond 





nations deficient in those arts ape are sub- 
servient to the wenainence, and | mote the 
enjoyme ntsof man; and theyare per rhaps more 





alive than we unproved beings, to those pas- 
sions whe nee so much of our happiness Ss and 
misery flows 

“| have travelled much, but have found lit 
tle difference in the aggregate 
city. My pride and patriotism have often been 
flattered by the complaints and compat 
the discontented; but I have never met any 
considerable number of a tribe or nation, who 
would have exchanged their condition for that 


of c. man fel 


of any other people upon the earth. When I 
have succeeded, as | often did, in raising admi- 
ration and envy, by dwelling upon the advan- 


tages of the British government, | have inva- 
riably found that these feelings vanished, when 
I explained more specifically the sacrifices of 
personal liberty, the restraints of the law, and 
the burden of taxation, by which these advan- 
tages are purchased. It was the old story of 
the Arab nurse, who could not endure Eneland 
because there were no date trees; and the 
King of Persia, who, though feeling all the in- 


ns of 





| 
| 
| 


| out of our 
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security of his own crown, could not for a mo- 


ment tolerate the thoughts of wearing that of 


England, which would have reduced him tv 
only one wife !’'—vol. ii., pp. 172—175 

Among the chief means of 
Persian friends, which the Elchee adopted on 
his first mission, was an electrifying machine 
The economists and theorists of our day may 
derive a pointed lesson from the manner in 
which this machine was treated by a saran of 
Persia :— 

‘At Isfahan all were delighted with the 
electric machine, except one renowned doctor 
and lecturer of the college, 
the popularity gained by this display of our 
superior science, contended, publicly, that the 
eflects produced were moral, not physical—that 
it was the inummery we practised, and the state 
which pro- 
expressed his 


astonishing his 


of nervous agitation we excited, 
duced an ideal shock; but he 
conviction, that a man of true firmness of mind 
would pore unmoved by all we could produce 
lass-bottle, as he scoflingly termed 
our mac hag He was invited to the experi- 
and declared his readiness to attend at 
the next visit the Begler-Beg paid the Elchee 

“The day arrived The 
Begler-Beg came with a numerous retinue, and 
amongst used to 


ment, 
appointed soon 


thers the doctor, whom he 


call ‘Red Stockings, from his usually wearing 
carlet hose. He was, we found, notwithstand- 
ing his learning and reputed science, often 
made an object of mirth m the circles of the 


rreat and wealthy at Isfahan, to whom he fur- 
nished constant matter of amusement, from the 
pertinacity with which he maintained his dog- 
mas. He had nearly, we are told, lost his life 
t year before. by marching up to a large 


k-antelope, which was known to be vicious, 


vhich, according to the theory of the phi- 





her, was to be overawed by the erect dig- 
nity of man, provided he was fearlessly ap- 
proached The ce of this experi- 
ment was different from what the theorist ex- 
The wild animal very unceremoniously 
butted the doctor into deep dry ditch, in the 
field where he was grazing, and the learned 
man was confined to his bed nearly three 
ng which he had time to 
consider the causes of this unlooked-for effect 
Though the and similar instances, 
might atford reason for concluding. that Red 
Stockings, with all his philosophy, was not over 
wise, | discovered that he maintained his 
rround in the irst society, by means Common 
in Persia as in He was, in 


nsequenct 


pected 


nle 
am pic 





above ; 





other countries 


fact, ‘A little of the fool, and not too much of 











the honest This impression of his character, 
ce ined with his pre sumption, made us less 
scrupulous in our preparat ions to render him 
un example for all who n t hereafter doubt 
the effects of our be atid al ectricity; and, in- 
deed, our Persian visiters seemed anxious that 
the effect should be such as to sati the man 
who had dared us to the trial, that it was physi- 
cal, not moral. 

“ The philosopher, notwithstanding various 


warnings, came boldly up, took hold of the 
chain with both hands, planted his feet firmly, 
teeth, and evidently called forth all 
his resolution to resist the shock. It was giv- 
en; and poor Red Stockings dropt on the floor 


shut his 





who, envious of 





th 
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as if ne had been shot. There was a momen- 
tary alarm ; but on his almost instant recovery, 
and the Elchee explaining that the effect had 
been increased by the determination to resist 
it, all gave way to one burst of laughter. The 
good-natured philosopher took no offence. He 
muttered something about the reaction of the 
feelings after being overstrained, but admitted 
there was more in the glass-bottle than he had 
anticipated.” —vol. ii., pp. 177—180. 

Here we must close these extracts. We 
make no apology for having taken the reader 
so often from one subject to another, as from 
the nature of these sketches, one of their prin- | 
cipal merits consists in their miscellaneous | 
character. We have been much delighted 
with them, and we sincerely hope to see them | 
continued. 





—_— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE TABLET OF TRUTH 

Sir down, Mr. Clipstone, and take | 

These hints, while my feelings are fresh ; 
My uncle, Sir Lionel Lake, 

Has journey'd the way of all flesh. | 
His heirs would in marble imprint 

His merits aloft o'er his pew— 
Allow me the outline to hint— 

To finish, of course, rests with you 


And first, with a visage of wo, 
Carve two little cherubs of love, 
Lamenting to lose one below 
They never will look on above 
And next, in smooth porphyry mould, | 
(You cannot well cut them too small) 
Two liliput goblets, to hold 
The tears that his widow lets fall 


Where charity seeks a supply 
He leaves not his equal behind 
I'm told there is not a dry eye 
In the School for the Indigent Blind 
Then chisel (not sunk in repose, 
But in alto relief, to endure.) 
An orderly line of round O's 
For the money he gave to the poor. 
I league not in rhyme with the band 
Who elevate sound over sense: 
Where Vanity bellows “ expand,” 
Humility whispers “ condense.” 
Then mark, with your mallet aad blade, 
To paint the defunct to the life, 
Four stars for his conduct in trade, 
And a blank for his love of his wife 





Tis done.— to cx 
In brevity riva 


iplete a design, 








ge Greece, 


Imprint me a black dotted line 


For the friends who lament his decease. 


Thus letter'd with merited praise, 
Ere long shall our travel-fraught youth 
Turn back from the false Pere-La-Chaise 
To gaze on my Tablet of Truth 


—— 
From the Monthly Review. 
SEGUR’S MISSION TO RUSSIA. 


Wuen noticing the two former volumes of 
these memoirs, which promise to be almost as 








protracted as those of Madame Genlis, we had 
occasion to praise the general precision and 
occasional elegance of the style in which they 
were written. We were compelled, at the same 
time, to observe, that their tone was uniformly 
frigid, even in those portions of the narrative 
which were not taken up with political events 
The same remarks apply to the volume before 
us. It would seem rather to be the produc- 
tion of a phlegmatic Dutchman, than of a 
French nobleman of the old regime; although 
the very title of this department of literature 
we derive from our pleasant and accomplished 
neighbours. Indeed they have made it almost 
exclusively their own, in consequence of the 


| native gallantry and mirth, the frank and spi 


rited eloquence which have raised up so many 
models of such works among them. 

Certainly the recollections and anecdotes of 
Count Segur, are told in a manner extremely 
different from the generality of those models. 
Whether this be owing to the striking change 
which the revolution has wrought in the 
French character itself, or to the diplomatic 
habits of the Count, and his apparent anxiety 
to appear on every occasion In the dignified 
costume of the ambassador, we cannot presume 
But we must say, that of all the 
memoir writers whom it has been our fortune 
to meet with, Count Segur is the most stately, 
the most cautious, and the most didactic 

His element is diplomacy; his pride the dis- 
cretion, the ministerial acuteness, with which 
he met the exigencies of his mission, and here 
he must be always acceptable to persons expe 
rienced in, or aspiring to, that important pro 
fession. But amusement is quite out of his 
way. If asmile play on his lips, he forthwith 
dissipates it, lest it should disclose a state se 
cret. Even his jokes are auxiliary to his nego- 
tiations; and he boasts more than once, of 
serving his nation by a well-turned compli- 
ment, or a piece of flattering poetry. 

We are bound, however, in justice to say 
that, in our judgment, the volume before us is 
by far the best of the three now published 
The author's account of Catherine's journey 
to the Crimea, fills up a void in the modern 
history of Europe, and displays the character 
of that singular woman, in more striking co- 
lours, than any narrative of her reign which 
we have yet seen. Several familiar conversa- 
tions are given by the Count, in which the 
Empress took part, sometimes in the private 
circle of her p ilace, sometimes in her travel- 
ling carriage, sometimes in her galley while 
sailing on the Borysthenes. From these dis- 
closures we learn indeed nothing absolutely 
new, but her remarks bring the eye of an ob- 
server nearer, as it were, to her personal de- 
meanour and character. The stitf robes of the 
empress are removed, and we see her in her 
womanly attire, and can perceive how she con- 
ducted herself in her every-day course of lite, 
Travelling together always makes companions 
better acquainted with each other, than any 
other description of intercourse. Ceremony is 
dispensed with, and we are dependent upon 
each other for every assistance which may 
shorten and beguile the way. Thus Count 
Segur, by accompanying the empress on her 
journey, enjoyed better opportunities of know- 


to judge. 
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ing her, than any that could have occurred to 
him at Petersburgh, and by placing his readers 
as much as possible in his own situation, he 
has given them a similar advantage. 

This celebrated journey, which at the time 
justly attracted the attention of a!l Europe, 
and excited not a little alarm in some of the 
southern cabinets, was commenced on the [sth 
of January, 1757. The empress’s personal fa- 
vourite at that time was Count Momonoff; her 
political idol, Prince Potemkin. She was at- 
tended by a limited suite, and by all the fo- 
reign ministers at her court. The carriages 
were mounted on “a sort of lofty skates,” and 
were drawn along with such rapidity, that 
“they seemed to fly through the air.” The 
cold was, as may be supposed, excessively se- 
vere; but furs of bear-skin and caps of sable, 
afforded sufficient means of defence against it. 
The day gave no more than six or seven hours 
of light, and was then succeeded by complete 
darkness. But a magnificent mode of pro- 
viding against this inconvenience was resorted 
to. “At short distances from each other, and 
on both sides of the road, enormous piles of 
fir, cypress, birch and pine, had been raised, 
which were set on fire.” 

Our author was at this time in high favour 
with the empress, for he had just concluded, 
on the part of France, that commercial treaty 
with Russia, the negotiation of which oceu- 
pied so large a share of his former volume. 
The empress, while on her journey, usually 
rose at six o'clock, and transacted business 
with her ministers; she then breakfasted, and 
received the foreign envoys: the cavaleade 
set out at nine o'clock, stopped to dine at two 
renewed the journey alter dinner, and stopped 
for the night at seven. 

“Every where she found a palace or an ele- 
gant house prepared to receive her. We dined 
with her every day. After a few moments at 
her toilette, her majesty met us again in the 
drawing-room, chatted and played with us, 
and at nine o clock retired, to employ herself 
until eleven. 

“In all the towns we had 
lodgings assigned us in the houses of the rich 
inhabitants, but im the villages I was obli¢ed 
to stop at those of the peasants ; in which the 
heat, from their closeness and narrowness, was 


commodious 


so excessive that it was impossible to sleep 
A little window admitied a feeble light during 
the day-time, into a low room which was al- 
most filled by an enormonu . surrounded 
by benches placed near the walls; it was on 
this stove that the peasant and his wife and 
children slept, deprived of air, and having no 
light but that which was furnished by a blazing 
log of wood.”—p. 11 ‘ 

The following is a specimen of the manner 
in which Catherine chatted. Mr. Fitzherbert, 
we need scareely premise, was the British 
minister 

“On the second day of our journey, I was 
placed with Mr. Fitzherbert in the carriage 
of the Empress. The conversation was lively, 
gay and varied, and did not flag for a moment 
Her Majesty told us, that on learning that she 
was blamed for having permitted a captain of 
a ship to marry a negro woman, she replied, 
‘You sce that it is the effect of my ambitious 


stove 
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views with regard to the Turks; I have caused 
a celebration of the marriage of the Russian 
marine with the Black Sea.’ 

“ She delighted in often speaking of the bar 
barism, the effeminacy and the ignorance of 
the Mussulimans, and of the stupid life of their 
sultans, whose horizon did not extend beyond 
the walls of their harem. ‘These imbecile 
despots,’ said she, ‘ weakened by the pleasures 
of the seraglio, ruled over by their ulemas, and 
captives of their janissaries, can neither think, 
speak, fight, nor administer public affairs ; their 
infancy is perpetual.’ 

“She said that the eunuchs, who constantly 
watch during the night near the grand seignor, 
carry their vigilant, servile and absurd atten- 
tion so far, as to awake him when they per- 
ceive that he has a bad dream; a less danger- 
ous, but quite as sagacious a mark of kindness, 
as that of the bear so pleasantly related by 
La Fontaine. 

“The conversation having some moments 
afterwards turned upon the extent of the em- 
pire, on the variety of people who inhabited it, 
and on the numerous obstacles which Peter 
the Great and his successors must have met 
with in their efforts to civilize so many men of 
different manners, Catherine related to us, in 
detail, a journey which she once made along 
the banks of the Wolga. 

“¢There reigns, said she, ‘such an abun- 
dance in those regions, that the progress of in- 
dustry must necessarily be very slow, for the 
stimulus of want is seldom felt there, and by 
that stimulus alone can people be induced to 
work. Even if the people living near this 
great river were to neglect their fertile mea- 
dows and numerous flocks, the fisheries alone 
would prevent their perishing from hunger; I 
have seen a hundred and twenty persons fed 
with fish which cost no more than thirty-five 
sous.’ ’—pp. 1I—15. 

The Count justly remarks, that the principal 
cause of the slow progress of civilization, was 
the slavery of the people. The serf sunk to 
the rank of the brute. The cause assigned by 
Catherine, however, had at least an important 
effect towards the same end. If the potato 
had not been imtroduced into Lreland, we doubt 


} much whether the misery prevailing there 


would be half so extensive as it is. But in 
Ireland also the serf-system still co-operates 
practically with cheap food, to fetter the peo 
ple to the earth But we return to the Count, 
and must permit him to relate an anecdote, 
which pretty well discloses the estimate he 
had formed of the virtue of Catherine, and of 


his own pretensions. Speaking diplomatically, 


| he was on the verge of “a false position.” 


The manner in which he extricates himself, 
proves that his tactics were of no mean order 

“IT think it will not be altogether uscless to 
mention here a fact, in itself of no great mo- 
ment, but which may contribute to give a just 
view of the character of Catherine. One day, 


as I was sitting opposite to her in her carriage, 
she expressed a desire that I would repeat to 
her some light pieces of poetry which I had 
composed, 

“The delightful familiarity which she per- 
mitted to those who travelled with her, the 
presence of her young favourite, the remem 
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brance of those who had preceded him in her 
favour, her philosophy, her gaiety, her corres- 
pondence with the Prinee de Ligne, Voltaire 
and Diderot, having led me to suppose that 
she would not be shocked at a tale of gallantry, 
I recited one to her which was in truth a lit- 
tle free and gay, but still sufficiently choice in 
its expressions to have been well received at 
Paris by the Duc de Nivernais, by the Prince 
de Beauveau, and by ladies whose virtue 
equalled their good humour. 

“To my great surprise, I saw the laughing 
traveller suddenly assume the deportment of a 
majestic Sovereign. She interrupted me by a 
question altogether foreign to the purpose, and 
changed the subject of conversation. 

“ Some minutes afterwards, in order to show 
her that 1 understood her lesson, I entreated 
her attention to a piece of verse of a very 
different kind from the former, and to which 
she lent the most obliging attention: as if de- 
sirous that her weaknesses should be respected, 
she took care to cover them with a veil of de- 
cency and dignity. 

“This anecdote reminds me of what my 
brother said, with so much justness and origi- 
nality, when speaking of the indulgence per- 
mitted by women thoroughly virtuous, and the 
apparent severity of those who are not quite 
so perfect. ‘ Where virtue reigns,’ said he, 
‘the show of nice decorum is useless.’ "—pp. 
1, 17. 


There is no doubt that the great object of 


Catherine's life, was to expel the Turks from 
Europe, if she could, and to place one of her 
own family on the throne of Constantinople. 
But such an aggrandizement of the imperial 
house of Russia, would have been agreeable to 
none of the powers of southern Europe at that 
day, no more than it would be at the present 
time. The empress often rallied the Count on 
the friendship which France entertained for 
the Sultan. “ Yes,” said she to him one day, 
laughing, “ you are not willing that I should 
drive from my neighbourhood your children, 
the Turks: you have in them, truly, delicate 
scholars; they are disciples who do you ho- 
nour. If you had similar neighbours in Pied- 
mont or Spain, who brought you annually 


plague and famine, and killed or destroyed | 


every year twenty thousand people, would you 
find it agreeable that I should take them under 
my protection?” The diplomatist acknow- 
ledges that this question was a puzzler. 

Our author reports from Catherine’s mouth 
a most ludicrous anecdote of M. Mercier de la 
Riviere. This savan had been formerly inten- 
dant of Martinique, and had published a trea- 
tise “on the natural and essential order of po- 
litical society,’ which was in great vogue at 
the time among the economists at Paris. Upon 
the recommendation of Diderot, Catherine sent 
for him, in order to be made acquainted with his 
system. The result she related as follows: 

“ M. de la Riviére, said the Empress to me, 
commenced his journey with promptitude ; 
and, as soon ds he had arrived, his first care 
was to engage three adjoining houses, the 
whole of the arrangements of which he speedi- 
ty altered, converting the saloons into halls of 
audience, and the rooms into oflices. 

“The philosopher had taken it into his head 
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that I had sent for him to assist me in govern 
ing the empire, and to rescue us from the dark 
ness of barbarisin by his enlightened instrue- 
tion. Upon the doors of the numerous apart- 
ments he had written in large characters; 
department of the interior, department of com- 
merce, department of justice, department of 
finance, tax-office, &c. At the same time, also, 
he invited many of the inhabitants, both na- 
tives and strangers, who had been represented 
to him as intelligent persons, to lay before him 
their pretensions, in order that he might judge 
of their capabilities for office. 

“ All this made a great noise in Moscow, 
and, as it was known that it was by my orders 
he had been sent for, he had no difficulty in 
finding a number of credulous people who were 
eager to pay their court to him. 

* While these things were going on L arrived, 
and the comedy came to aclose. I aroused 
this legislator from his dreams; I conversed 
with him two or three times respecting his 
work, upon which I confess that he spoke ex- 
tremely well, for he was not deficient in ability ; 
vanity alone had for a moment disturbed his 
brain. I indemnified him properly for his ex 
penses, and we parted good friends. He forgot 
the cares of the prime minister, and returned 
to his country satisfied as an author, but a little 
ashamed, as a philosopher, at the false step 
which his pride had caused him to commit.”— 

yp. 32, 3:3. 

The mind of Catherine was, it must be ad 
mitted, little addicted to theory. 

* More is to be learned, by speaking to igno 
rant persons about their own affairs, than by 
talking with the learned, who have nothing but 
theories, and who would be ashamed not to 
answer you by ridiculous observations on sub- 
jects of which they have no positive know 
ledge. How I pity these poor sarans! They 
never dare to pronounce these four words, I do 
not know; which we ignorant people find so 
convenient, and which often prevent us from 
adopting dangerous decisions ; for in a doubtful 
case, it is much better to do nothing than to do 
wrong.” —p. 31. 

Much as she admired, or rather affected to 
admire, the French philosophers, whose fa 
vourable opinion she courted, she seldom per- 
mitted their theoretical doctrines to interfere 
with her practical notions. Diderot’s name 
was at that period in high repute. It has since 
found its just station in a degree of neglect 
that nearly approaches to oblivion. He was as 
great a fanatic in his incredulity, as intolerant 
in his Atheism, as other bigots have been who 
profess to hold the tenets of Christianity. He 
was in great estimation with Catherine, to 
whom his eloquent conversation chiefly recom.- 
mended him. She thus, according to our au- 
thor pourtrays his character, and at the same 
time displays her own. 

“| frequently had long conversations with 
him, said Catherine, but with more curiosity 
than profit. Had I placed faith in him, every 
institution in my empire would have been over- 
turned ; legislation, administration, polities and 
finances, would all have been changed, for the 
purpose of substituting some unpracticable 
theories. 

“ However, as | Jistened more than I talked 
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any one, on being present, would have sup- 
posed him to be the commanding pedagogue, 
and myself the humble scholar. Probably he 
was of that opinion himself, for, after some 
time, finding that he had not wrought in my 
government any of those great innovations 
which he had advised, he exhibited his surprise 
by a sort of haughty discontent. 

* Then speaking to him freely, I said : ‘ Mon- 
steur Diderot, I have listened with the createst 
pleasure to all that your brilliant genius has 
inspired you with; but all your grand prinei- 
ples, which Il understand very well, though they 
will make fine books, would make sad work in 
actual practice You forget, in all your plans 
for reformation, the difference between our two 
positions; you work only upon paper, which 
submits to every thing ; it is altogether obedient 
and supple, and opposes no obstacles, either to 
your tmmagination or to your pen; whereas I, a 
poor Empress, 1 work upon human nature, 
which is, on the contrary, irritable and easily 
offended 

“] am satisfied that, from that time, he pitied 
me, and looked on me as one possessed only of 
a narrow and ordinary mind. From that mo- 
ment he spoke to me only on literary subjects, 
and politics disappeared from our conversa- 
tions." —pp. 34, 35. 

The Empress and her suite stopped in the 
dull city of Kioif for a couple of months, much 
to the annoyance of Count Segur, who was 
oppressed with ennui all the time, though 
living like a prince, at the expense of the court 
which he attended Among the numerous 
generals who repaired thither on the occasion, 
was the famous Souwaroff, or Suwarrow. The 
following anecdote of this veteran is charac- 
teristic :— 

“‘[ remember I asked him once, whether it 
was true that, when he was in the army, he 
seldom slept, subduing nature, even without 
necessity, lying always upon straw, and never 
drawing off his boots nor quitting his arms:— 
Yes, he said, | hate idleness; and from my fear 
of sleeping, | have always a cock in my tent 
which is very punctual in frequently awaking 
me ; when | wish now and then to enjoy luxury 
and repose comfortably, | take off one of mv 
spurs.’’—pp. 5D, Ob. 

In one trait this hardy warrior seems to have 
resembled Napoleon—that of asking strangers 
a number of questions without scarcely waiting 
for the answers. We give a laughable speci- 
men of his introductory conversation with M. 
de Lameth, a French gentleman, then on his 
travels in Russia :— 

“To what country do you belong? said the 
General, abruptly —France—-What _ profes- 
sion ?—-Military —-What rank ?—-Colonel.— 
Your name ?—Alexander de Lameth—Good 

“ M. de Lameth, a little annoyed at this 
short interrogation, called on the General in 
his turn, and looking at him steadfastly, said: 
To what country do you belong ?—Russia.— 
What profession?—Military. What rank ?— 
Genera!l.—What name ?—Souwaroff.—Good 


Both immediately fell a laughing, and thence- 
forward were very good friends.—p. 57. 
Aymong the occupations to which Catherine 
had recourse at Kioti, in order to while away 
the-time, was the siudy of the art of poetry. 








“ This Princess took it into her head to learn 
to make verses: I was occupied eight days in 
making her acquainted with the rules of poe 
try; but, from the moment we attempted to 
put them in practice, both she and I discovered 
that time had never been worse employed, and 
I believe that it would be difficult to meet with 
an ear less susceptible of the harmony of verse 
than her’s was. 

* Her brain, entirely filled with reasoning 
and politics, afforded no images to enrich her 
thoug its ; he ind seemed to sink under th« 
fatigue of a toilsome search for metre and for 
rhyme. She allowed, therefore, that her efforts 
in this species of composition would not be 
more happy than those of the celebrated Malle- 
branche, who said, that after very great labour, 
he was incapable of making any other verses 
than the two following: 

“¢ Tl fait le plus beau temps du monde 

Pour aller 4 cheval, sur la terre et sur l’onde. 

*“ The weather's as fine as weather can be, 

On horseback to ride o'er the land and the sea.” 
_ p- 50 

Mr. Fitzherbert, like a true John Bull, told 
the Empress that she had no chance of success 
in that department of fame, and that she ought 
to limit her poetical exertions to the epitaph 
which she wrote on her dog. 

*¢ Ci-cit la duchesse Anderson, 

Qui mordit monsieur Rogerson. 
* Here lies the Duchess Anderson, 
Who once bit Mr. Rogerson.’ —p. 60 


This scene of courtly languor was at length 
materially relieved by the arrival of Prince 
Potemkin, and that celebrated master of con- 
versational eloquence and pleasantry, the amia 
ble Prince de Ligne. The former took up his 
residence at the monastery Petschersky, where 
he displayed all the state and personal hauteur 
of a grand vizier. We must give the portrait 
which the author draws of that semi-barbarous 
chieftain :-— 

“ Either from natural indolence, or from an 
affected importance, which he considered as 
useful and politic, this powerful and capricious 
favourite of Catherine, after having appeared 
in the grand uniform of Marshal, covered with 
decorations and diamonds, loaded with em- 
broidery and lace, and with his head dressed, 


| curled and powdered, like the oldest of our 
courtiers, generally put ona morning gown, 





with his neck bare, his legs half naked, his feet 
in large slippers, and his hair flat and badly 
combed. He lay effeminately stretched out 
upon a large sofa, surrounded by a crowd of 
officers and the most considerable personages 
of the empire, rarely inviting any of them to 
be seated, and almost always pretending to be 
too much occupied by a game at chess, to per- 
ceive the Russians or the foreigners who ar- 
rived in his saloon. 

“ | was well acquainted with all his singu- 
larities; but as scarcely any one of the by- 
standers was aware of the intimate familiarity 
which existed between this eccentric minister 
and myself, I confess that my self-love experi- 
enced some embarrassment, upon the reflection 
that so many strangers would behold the 
minister of the King of France exposed, like 
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arn any other person, to submit to his insolence | lachia and Moldavia; as if, after acquiring 
mi and his caprice. those two provinces, her march to Constanti- 
Oe ‘In order, therefore, that no one should be | nople could be arrested! 
i to deceived, 1 adopted this course: when I had There are those who believe, that even to 
red arrived at the monastery, and had been an- | the present hour, the court of Petersburgh 
and nounced, perceiving that the prince did not at | have not lost sight of that splendid prize; but 
‘ith all discompose himself, not even so much as to | wait for the turn of events, in order to contend 
rse raise his eyes from the chess-board, | went di- for it, against the effeminate and tottering 
rectly up to him, I took his head between my | power of the Turks. Has the entertainment 
ing hands, | embraced him cordially and without | of this project any connexion with those fami- 
her ceremony, and then set myself down by his | ly arrangements, which, to the surprise of all 
Line side upon his sofa. This familiarity of course | Europe, lately gave the throne of Russia to a 
for astonished the spectators, but it was perfectly | younger, passing over the elder brother? Is 
rts intelligible to him.”—pp. 62, 63. Constantine still destined to rule over the ca- 
be The stratagem which our d liplomatist adopt- | pital from which his name was honoured? 
lle- ed on this occasion, appears to our compre hen- | Was he not designed for this by Catherine; 
ur, : sion to have been sufficiently perilous. We and is the fulfilment of her project to be his 
ses should have expected the prince to have re- | compensation, for the departure in his person 
turned the salute in a less gracious manner, | from the regular line of succession ? 
but it seems to have passed off without any From ‘ I'the Empress proceeded on her jour- 
e further remark. as the spring rendered the waters 
It was while Count Segur was at Kioff, that Bo ry -yathe nes navigable. Her galley was 
A he received the first intelligence of the assem- | splendidly fitted up, and was followed by more 
a bly of the notables in Paris. So little did he, | than eighty vessels, of different descriptions. 
5 or any of the statesmen then near Catherine, Upon the arrival of the fleet at Kanieff, Stan- 
old foresee the consequences of that measure. that | islaus, the king of Poland, was in attendance, 
ess he proclaimed it asa fortunate step, upon which | to pay his J nm rt Catherine. The two 
rht every body congratulated him. Even Cathe- monarchs had for: ly, as it is well known, 
ph rine spoke of it with enthusiasm, and said that | been united ty ties more tender than those of 
she could not teo much eulogise the young | mere political friendship. The interview was 
king, whom she compared to Henry IV. The | expected to be embarrassing to both parties. 
probability is, tnt she hoped that such a mea- | “ When he had ascended the imperial gal- 
sure would sufficiently employ the court of | ley, we pressed in a circle around him, anxious 
Versailles for some time, and thus permit her | to witness the first emotions, and to hear the } 
to carry on, without impediment from that first words of these illustrious personages, un- 
rth quarter, her designs upon the Ottoman domi- | der circumstances so different trom those un- 
ce nions bebe » elements of war with that power | der which they had formerly been seen, when 
yn- were already sul ntly matured: an immense | they were united by love, separated by jealousy, 
ia Russian army was collected by Prince Potem- | and pursued | by hatred 
his kin near the Euxine sea, under pretence of “ But our expectations were almost entirely 
re rendering the pompous voyage of “the Empress pointed; for, after a mutual salutation, 
ur a more mac rniftic ent and imposing pee ti icle in | grave, cold, and dignified, Catherine having 
ait the eyes of Europe; and r ambassador at | given her hand to Stanislaus, they entered a 
us Constantin iple alrea ly began to find various | cabinet, where they remained shut up for half 
causes of complaint against the Sultan. Count | an hour 
an Segur was instructed to exert all his talents in As soon as this t/te-a-t¢te was over, their 
as order to prevent the breaking out of hostilities: | Majesties rejoined us ; and, as we had not been 
us with what success we need not say, as the | able to hear them, we endeavoured to read 
ed events which followed are fully recorded in the | their thoughts in their features: but the light 
ith page of history. The C vunt mentions, how- | clouds which rested on their countenances ren- 
m- ever, one opinion, which we can scarcely be- | dered ur attempt difficult enough. On the 
“dl, lieve to have been well founded. He thinks | side « » Empress there was a cloud of em- 
ur that the real project of Catherine, was not to | barrassment and unusual restraint; and, in the 
mn, take possession of Constantinople, but to add eyes of the King. a certain expression of sad- 
ret Moldavia and Wallachia to all her other recent | ness, which an affected smile could not entirely 
lly conquests, and, after forming the whole into a | conceal pp. 102, 10: 
uit new Grecian empire, to place the crownonthe | The King gave a superb ball at Kanieff, 
of head of young Constantine which he entreated the Empress to honour by 
es Had we space for obse m here, wer ht pres She t Ad ieee tas she feared to 
to point out the eva lich Cath ? iny further delay.as she mi ht keep the 
be sorted in order to de : French minister. {| emperor (Joseph I.) waiting, whe ) was to meet 
T- Her envoy at Const tinople, actine under the rat Kherson This was what a Bond-street 
ir- 3 instructions of Potemkin, was doing ev lounger would call “a dead cut,” the poor 
d thing in his power in order to precipitate the | King went away in despair and Catherine re- 
u- ] two countries into an immediate war. When umed her voyage, which was not interrupted 
y- his conduct is remonstrated against, she calls | until she had quitte d the fleet, in order to re- 
ty Potemkin before her, and censures his proceed- | ceive the Emperor, who had left Kherson to 
er ings, as being unauthorized; which he admits, | meet her 
ri- but excuses on some slivht grounds. Still mat The object of this rendezvous was of course 
on ters go on as before, and it seems that she suc to form plans for the then intended war with 4 
he ceeded in persuading Segur, that, at the ut 1 the Turks. If the testimony of the Prince de ' 
KC most, her wishes reached no farther than Wal- | Ligne may be depended upon, the two sove 
xX Ni ih 3 M 
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reigns “talked very amicably of a very fine 
project, the re-establishment of the Grecian 
republics.” This idea, by the way, did not at 
all surprise Count Segur, who has the happy 
trick of believing that forty years ago he fore- 
saw every thing that was to happen in Europe. 
This is one of the Count’s predominant affec- 
tations. After history has recorded facts, he 
wishes us to believe that he had prophesied 
them. 

Our author details some interesting conver- 
sations which he had with the Emperor, at 
Kherson, but which we have no room to no- 
tice. Neither can we follow the Empress in 
her journey through the Crimea. The chief 
diplomatic employment of our author, during 
the latter part of the journey, was to indispose 
Catherine to the war, and to carry into effect 
a project of his own, for a fourfold alliance be- 
tween France, Spain, Austria, and Russia, in 
order to preserve the balance of Europe against 
the aslo Pression league. This project en- 
tirely failed, as France was disposed rather to 
assist the Turks, than to aid Catherine against 
them; and as, besides, the troubles of the rising 
revolution gave the court of Versailles quite 
enough to do at home. 

Catherine having returned to St. Peters- 
burgh, war was soon declared between her and 
the Porte. Count Segur remained some time 
longer at her court, and in the portion of his 
memoirs which relates to this period, he con- 
nects with them detailed observations on the 
general state of Europe, which few readers, we 
apprehend, will be induced to go through. He 
at length obtained leave to return to France, 
and upon his arrival in Paris found the consti- 
tuent assembly in full operation. The princi- 
ples which its leading members proclaimed, 
seem to have found great favour with him, 
while their eloquence excited his admiration. 
But the French revolution, and the characters 
who figured in it, are now become threadbare 
subjects. They no doubt will fill another vo- 
lume or two, in which the Count threatens to 
disclose the events of his personal history du- 
ring the last thirty-six years. We trust, how- 
ever, that he will spare himself the trouble of 
abridging, so often as he has done in the vo- 
lumes already published, the modern history of 
Europe. If he will but confine himself to 
what he saw with his own eyes, and heard with 
his own ears, his books may be of considerable 
value, although they may want that raciness 
of manner, which is one of the principal 
charms of that sort of narrative classed under 
the title of memoirs 


From the New Month! y Megazine 
ON HEARING THE ROAR OF THE 
SEA AT NIGHT 


Vorcr of the mighty deep, 
Piercing the drowsy night, 
Thou scarest the gentle sleep, 
Whose pinions will not light 
Where thou intrudest busy thought 
With depths dark as thy secrets fraught 








Thorwaltzen the Sculptor. 


Thy mystic sounds I hear, 
Peal of unwonted things ; 
Of wonders far and near 
The hollow music rings, 
Its notes borne wild around the world, 
Where’er thy dark-blue waves are curl'd 


Oh, no, I cannot sleep, 
Thou vast and glorious sea! 
While thou dost thus the vigil keep 
Of thy great majesty 
I think God’s image near me is, 
In all its awful mysteries, 


Thou art a spirit, Ocean, thou !— 
Giant of earth and air, 

Spanning the universe; and now, 
While making music here, 

Ten thousand leagues afar thy wave 

Rolling upon an empire's grave! 


Thy arm that shakes me here 
Thunders upon the shore 
Of North, and South, and central sphere, 
Fuego, Labrador ; 
From flaming Equinox to frigid Pole, 
Belting the earth thy waters roll— 


Engulfing mountains at a sweep 
Beneath their angry sway, 
Or raising islands froin the deep 
In their triumphant way, 
Or murmuring sweet round Scian isles, 
In cadence soft as beauty’s smiles. 


‘Tis midnight '—earth and air 
Are hush’d in lair and nest— 
Thy energy from thy long birth 
Hath never needed rest : 
Thou dost not tire—thou feel'st not toil,— 
Thou art not form’d, like me, of soil. 


Why dost thou thunder so ? 
What in thy deeps profound, 
Thus as strong man with his foe, 
Gives out that angry sound ? 

On earth no foe can ever be, 
Prince of creation, worthy thee ! 


Age thou hast never known— 
Thou shalt be young and free, 
Till God command thee give thine own, 
And all is dumb save thee ; 
And haply when the sun is blood, 
Unchanged shall be thy mighty flood 


I will not grudge my sleep 
Upon thine own vast shore, 
Since though I am too mean, O Deep! 
To check thy angry roar, 
Proud sea! the wanderings of my mind 
May leave thy depths and world behind! 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THORWALTZEN THE SCULPTOR. 


Crcoexara has alinost excluded Thorwalt- 
zen, with egregious partiality to his rival, from 
the Fasti of his Storia, but his works every day 
becoming more generally known, appeal against 
the judgment, and his contemporaries are be- 
ginning to anticipate the award of posterity. 




















the engravings of his sta- 


{ knew Canova b 
tues; but the outlines of Thorwaltzen's have 
scarcely passed beyond Rome, and are but fee- 


ble reflectors, after all, of the originals. I felt 
therefore doubly interested in approaching his 
Studio; I soon crossed the Piazza Barberini, 
and was instantly attracted, by some huge 
blocks of the finest Carrara marble, to the en- 
trance of a narrowlane. The rich Travertine 
masses of the Barberini palace (too large for 
one of the proudest sovereigns in Europe) 
towered immediately above it, and the whole 
vicolo, seemed occupied by a series of large ma- 
gazines:—one of these was open—the work- 
men had just returned from their siesta, and 
we found it full. My guide led me rapidly 
through it, though crowded with a host of sta- 
tues, across a little garden adjoining, to a se- 
cond, The garden was retired and tranquil, 
the day pensive—a few vines thinned of their 
fruit, but not of their leaves, and mingling 
their tendrils with broken relics of busts, co- 
Jumns, and inscriptions, with a few bright va- 
rieties of wild shrubs, pushing their way 
through the walls, and the twinkling of a small 
fountain near; all this, with the grey sky 
above, and the perfect stillness of the evening 
air, preluded most agreeably to the high intel- 
lectual treat to which | was about to be intro- 
duced, and was the most appropriate prelimi- 
nary which could be desired to the studio of a 
elassic artist. I thought of London, Winkle- 
man, and the North :—a workman opened the 
door—and we found ourselves at once in pre- 
sence of Thorwaltzen. He had just recovered 
from a rheumatic attack, and it was the first 
day he had been permitted to return to his oc- 
cupations. The day was damp,—the maga- 
zine large and naked, unfloored and unpainted ; 
but the spirit within him conquered all, he was 
in the fervour of a magnificent composition, 
modelling the colossal horse for the monument 
of the Prince Poniatowski. He descended 
from his scaffolding, and | was immediately 
presented to him Ilis appearance is striking 
—peculiar—in the South doubly so. In the 
midst of these 
the North are strange and jarring. Imagine a 
tall and massive sort of person, robust, and 
almost rough in stature and gesture—boldly 
hewn from the quarry without polish or pre- 
tension—in matter and manner, in word and 
act, emphatically and vigorously, the North. 
Thorwaltzen is a native of Copenhagen, and 
his father of Iceland: he bears it about him— 
his residence of twenty years in Italy has pro- 
duced no change—years have glided over him 
without an impression. In the structure or 


muscles of his countenance, there are none of 


those nicely defined delicacies which indicate 
that happy sensitiveness to beauty, or that sa- 
gacity ined instinctive, of taste, which is the 
apanage and glory of the South. But he has 
perhaps instead, the externals of a higher or- 
der of intellect. His forehead is capacious, 
and trenched with the traces of bold and grand 
thought; his eyes, though small, and of the 
light savage blue of the Goth and Hun, have 
a steady mental lustre about them which is 
well set off by their enchasement. The softer 
parts of his character, that good-nature so cha- 
racteristically and nationally Gerinan, lie in 


Italian faces, the features of 


Thorwaltzen the Sculptor. 
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honest and ungracious smiies about his mouth. 
The entire head is crowned with a waste of 
neglected hair thinly sprinkled with grey, 
which gives a venerable air to the whole, and 
frames well the portrait. It is just such a mo- 
del as I should choose for a Scandinavian Ju- 
piter. Throughout, there is great power and 
firm will, much genius, and more reflection. 
His own bust, executed by himself, econcentres 
both. It is a noble work, and bears well a 
comparison with that of Canova. It is the 
ideal of the elements which compose him, pre- 
serving still the actual and grosser lineaments 
of the man. I know nothing finer than the 
profound gaze of thought, the antique solem- 
nity engendered over the whole being by high 
and noble meditations, which is so pregnantly 
expressed in every trait. There is, through- 
out, much of the “terribil via” of his great 
predecessor ; a muscle of mind, if 1 may so 
express it,as well as body ; a grasp and strength, 
singularly opposed to the open mouth, the Vir- 
gilian inspiration, the soft devotional enthu- 
siasm of the head of Canova. There is anoe 
ther portrait by a German artist; and a third 
by Camuccini, executed for him in the meri- 
dian of their friendship, and in gratitude for 
the admirable restoration of his relief of Tra- 
jan. Camuccini’s is a cold and gioomy per- 
formance. When J afterwards saw it, and 
knew Thorwaltzen well, | neither recognised 
the man nor his mind. The German portrait 
is the favourite of the artist himself: the like- 
ness is there, but it is still clay,—the mere pro- 
saic recollection of his character, laboriously 
and painfully wrought to the matter of fact of 
colour and shape. He has shorn him of all the 
higher rays of intellect, and terrestrialized the 
divine particle, as much as was in his power. 
His manners are open and affable; a natural 
simplicity, with more than the warmth of his 
countrymen, enhances the value of his cour- 
nor is their sincerity a little heighten- 
ed, by the strongly aspirated German Italian, 
which he still speaks. He soon sets you at 
your ease ;—is communicative without being 
talkative—kind without affectation; and you 
cannot leave him without the impression that 
his moral character, instead of suffering, re- 
ceives and communicates additional lustre to 
his intellectual, by the contact. 

After a few words’ conversation, he obligingly 
interrupted his labours, and conducted us him- 
self, without any effort to impress upon us the 
value of the favour, through the regions, rather 
than the chambers of his ateliers. They are 
a most extensive gallery in themselves. His 
observations turned principally upon his art, 
and were characterized by the metaphysical 
predilections of his countrymen. He touched 
upon the philosophy of sculptural composition, 
and supported his positions with considerable 
aptitude of illustration. His manner, perhaps, 
as much the result of organization and accident 
as of choice, he defends upon theory, and, with- 
out direct censure of the works of his competi- 
tors, more than hinted the preference which 
seemed due tohisown. Thorwaltzen expends 
his whole mind on his first conception ; he cre- 
ates inclay only; the tedious day-by-day opera- 
tion, the gradual swelling into the ripeness of 
perfection, tires and appals him; the last touch 
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is generally wanting ; there is a harshness in the 
execution, in what may perhaps be called the 
distinctive diction of the art, which at first sight 
separates him from Canova." But he fully 





* Much may be said on both sides. Years, 
in sculpture, as well as painting, do much for 
the artist; time glazes better than the best 
pencil. The ancients (unless we are to rely 
on some dubious expressions of Pliny) do not 


seem to have much insisted on these tricks of 


the art; though amongst men and schools who 
could add painting and gilding to sculpture, 
thas degrading statuary to a wax-work, affec- 
tations of a still less barbarous character might 
reasonably be expected. The yellow patina, 
so much affected by Canova and his school, is 
a mere mechanical process, and not of the most 


cleanly, and may to a certain degree be admit- | 
ted, when the mellow quality of the marble | 


itself does not supersede its necessity. But 
this is to be distinguished from what must pre- 
cede it—the manner of handling. Few artists 
spent more time upon the definitive, and com- 
station master-touches than Canova, or intrust- 
ed less this stage of his productions to minor 
or meaner hands 
empiitement, or fleshiness, which was the ob- 
ject of his idolatry in painting, could be ex- 
tended with advantage to sculpture. Hence 
all is flowing, round, and | might almost say 


He imagined that a sort of | 


blurred and muddy; all that is masculine, | 


sharp, and clear, is wasted and rubbed away. 
He carried this virtue or vice so far as to finish 
frequently by night, in order that by working 
when the shades were most firm, he might 
more fully attain, when exposed to daylight, 
that peculiar suavity, Corregesque and Catul- 
lan at the same time, which distinguishes his 
roductions, both in conception and execution, 
den most of the moderns. I know not, how- 
ever, whether he has not altogether lost by the 
experiment. It is remarkable that when view- 
ed by torch light beside the productions of the 
ancients, his works lose almost all their cha- 
racter, and sink into feeble copies. I found 
this very singularly the case in the comparison 
between the Athletes of antiquity and his Pu- 
gilists. His anatomy, indeed, was never much 
admired. I heard a French artist describe his 
Hercules asa“ matelass, pique, The ancients 
were distinguished by a very opposite manner 
of treating the naked; and though Quatre- 
mére’s theory seems to imply that the opera 
tion was merely mechanical, it is impossible 
not to admire, even in the simplest 
works, the greatest science and precision in 
the details. Every one eulogizes the Belvidere 
Torso; but the Apollino, which is the very 
smoothness of a youthful and celestial nature 
is not less remarkable for the minuteness and 
knowledge of all its parts. David was in the 
habit of selecting it as an example, and often 
exhibited, by means of torchlight from below, 
as an interminable complication of line and 
muscle expressed with the nicest art, what ap- 
peared during the day to his pupils an almost 
uniform surface. Nor was their judgment less 


ot thei 


conspicuous in the apparent rudeness with 
which some of their monuments have been ex- 
ecuted—the Muses, the Panathenaic proces- 
sion, and other reliefs of a similar description, 
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atones for this deficiency, if such it should be 
called, by the much higher powers of compo 
sition, which he brings to the work. He is 
eminently gifted with the creative faculty; 
and though he can scarcely be called, like Ca- 
nova, the father of a school, he is not less a 
poet, and as original as any who may have illus- 


trated, since Michael Angelo, the records of 


modern sculpture. Groups in this point of 
view, cateris paribus, may be allowed to rank 
before isolated statues, and reliefs before groups 
Reliefs are to a single statue as historic paint- 
ings to a portrait; and though one be the best 
preparation to the other, it can searcely be de- 
nied that the greatest achievement is that 
which requires, and effects with power and 
judgment, the greatest number of combina 
tions. The passions are never better illustra- 
ted than in their action and reaction on others; 
and it is in the nice development and conduct 
of this play of mind, that the author is most 
distinguished from the mere mechanist. The 
bas-reliefs of Canova are inferior to his fame 
the vices of his manner are more conspicuous 
in them than in any other of his works. Thor- 
waltzen's, on the contrary, are more than usu- 
ally exempt from his peculiar defects; and, 
were they to form the only measure of their 
respective merits, would raise him above his 
rival many grades in the epic of the art. Al- 
most the first production to which we were 
conducted, was a glorious illustration of all 
Sommariva, with a liberality which has 
left at a great distance behind him the royal 
Mecenases of Europe, had just ordered the 
execution in marble of the magnificent frieze 
of the Triumph of Alexander. The model 
had been put together for the workmen, and 
lay against the wall. With all its defects (and 
they may be numerous) it is the first of mo- 
dern reliefs. Without insisting on the diffi- 


this. 


| culty of prolonging without monotony to such 
} a length, so insipid a subject as a triumph, a 


difficulty which, if not altogether conquered, 
is at least forgotten, there are intrinsic merits 
in the work, capable of exciting and justifying 
The age is caught not 
only in the costume, and other accessories—an 


the loftiest admiration 


easy achievement with the facilities and exam- 


ples derivable from modern knowledge—but 
what is beyond all erudition, in a sort of anti- 
quity of look and attitude, solemnly sculptural, 
and breathing altogether of an elder and haugh- 

caliente SS SOA FS ace» 5 
As they have never been excel- 
led, perhaps, in the skiagraphy of their archi- 
tecture, so also nothing could be more nicely 
caleulated for the point of view, or in truer 
optical relation with the object or purpose for 
vhich they were intended, than every class of 
their public and private I am not 
aware that it is on such principles that Thor- 
waltzen justifies the coarseness which charac- 
terizes the majority of his works; but I am 
quite sure that it proceeds from any other 
than incapacity. Witness his Venus, 
which may stand in point of execution beside 
any statue of Canova. I attribute it rather to 
the mental organization of the man, and the 
habits which he has subsequently contracted 
He dislikes it; and dislike generates neglect, 
and negleet contempt 





sculpture. 


cause 
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tier world. It is just that sort of venerable 
veauty in art, which in language we so often 
find clinging we know not how, with an inde- 
xeribable charm to the strangely figured phrases 
and obsolete chronicles of our forefathers—an 
idiom fitted for the men and things about which 
it is engaged, and which confers upon them 
that hue of age and mystery, which would al- 
together evaporate in the more positive phra- 
seology of the present. About his personages, 
there is an Etruscan repose seldom to be found 
in Canova. Alexander alone is an exception: 


with all our knowledge of this Charles XII. of 


antiquity, we cannot help wishing that his at- 
titude were a little calmer, or less operatic. 
He has conquered, but he feels toc much his 
triumph. He ought to have been more proud, 
and less vain. The groups of shepherds (though 
their flocks are too numerous, and lengthen 


out the state something Jike a collection of 


expletives) are a judicious set-off against the 


barbaric pearls and gold of the other portions of 


the relief, and bring the country pleasingly 
into the gorgeousness of the great capital. 
The Seers are an invention in the highest 
range of poetry. There is nothing more closely 
moulded in the mind of the times than these 
prophesiers and promisers of still enlarging 
empires to the young Sesostris of the age 
They have their globes, and their wands, and 
their traditions, and their mysteries, and seem 
to unlock worlds and centuries by their words 
and glances. Nothing borders more nearly on 
that east of Scripture grandeur, which was at 
all times the inheritance of the East: it recals 
the five hundred prophets prophesying before 
Isaiah. The offerings are richly Babylonish 

the architecture is worthy of the offerings. I 
have already said it was for the Marchese Som- 
mariva, the Albani of modern times; but many 
years must pass before the workmen will have 
completed it. In the first atelier, which 
we now returned, is the Jason. He has just 
won the fleece—a fine type of the Greek in all 
the nakedness of its heroism, and a contempo- 
rary rather than a copy or descendant of the 
Achilles, and Meleager. It is as near antiquity, 
without being an ad rerbum translation, as can 
be borne or attained. Near is Poniatowski—a 
hero, without the absurdity of armour 
dern, without the degradation of modern cos- 
tume. The Graces, who follow, attract, from 
their contrast to the rival work of Canova: 
they are more virginal, but less seductive than 
the Euterpe, &c. of the Italian, though the 
persuasiveness of the latter is rather too much 
of a lesson, and, in the hands and faces particu- 
larly, broadens into a sort of open coquetry 

Thorwaltzen values them h 
highly; and feels beyond its value every com- 
plunent which is paid them by a stranger. I 
was not a little amused by the emphasis and 
nalvet with which he pointed out their excel- 
lencies. The superiority which they are sup- 
posed to possess over the production of his 
competitor, was a fertile though dangerous 
theme. They are finished with the same care 
all round—Canova’s are better calculated for a 
niche. In the same chamber I observed the 
four oval bas-reliefs, of Strength, Wisdom, 
Health, and Justice: they are highly original 
personifications, of very common-place abstrac 


to 


fa mo0- 


ghly, perhaps too 
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tions. That of Justice has a tinge of Aschy- 
lus: Nemesis reading the seroll of guilt before 
Jupiter, and Jupiter, as she reads, gradually 
grasping the thunderbolts, is worthy of the old 
theogony: there cannot be a nobler realization 
of the fears of the wicked. They are designed 
for the chief tribunal at Copenhagen ; but have 
been also ordered by a private individual. The 
Venus, a copy, or a rival, which reminds you 
of a copy, of the great Medicean original, is in 
the adjoining chamber ; but the copyism is ju- 
diciously departed from in the superior part of 
the figure. The head is more occupied; the 
apple* which she holds in her hand explains 
and concentrates her attention and that of the 
spectators ; the body is beautifully fuller, and 
rounded into a more luxurious undulation 
than the ancient. All the traits are delicately 
amplified. The moderns have a propensity to 
the contrary practice, and seem more habi- 
tuated to the corsette than the zone. Nothing 
can be more gently smoothed of, all harshness, 
or mellowed with a nicer touch’ into the soft 
ness of flesh, than this admirable statue. The 
execution and form are equally perfect. It 
was a trial of strength ; and Thorwaltzen, in 
speaking of it, triumphs. There is a pendant 
to this in the Adonis: the subject is stale, nor 


| will the promise of an Achilles budding through 
| its feminine beauty reconcile the spectator to 


mere repetition of originals, which are little 
better than repetitions themselves. The next 
atelier, which contains the equestrian statue of 
Poniatowski, or rather its model, is crowded 
like this with busts, through which the artist's 
own colossal head towers pre-eminently: the 
oto vuv Beers: €i7i¥, is not forgotten, even by 
the side of Lord Byron. There is all the pride 
of the chief of princedoms and dominations in 
his chin and mouth (and they seem to have 
been got to their most stubborn bearing for the 
occasion ;}) but the nose, eyes, and especially 
the neck and shoulders, which should form a 
noble pedestal for the head, are a fatal failure 
Viewed in profile, both structure and expres 
sion are unaccountably common: the Bard is 
a mere English lord, who can bear nothing 
above or below him. The equestrian statue of 
Poniatowski the only 
instance, perhaps, of such a fault amongst the 
productions of Thorwaltzen: it would have 


borders on a conceit, 





Venus Victrix, or Genitrix. The Romans 
gave the same symbol to both. But the Venus 
: clothed (so indeed are 
| ich her, | prestine, to 
“the Ourania,” or Venus the Celestial. The 
Celestial Cupid is always naked 

i When Lord B—— sate for Thorwaltzen, 
circumstances which may justify this 
idea occurred. He appeared the first day in 
his atelier without any previous notice, wrap- 
ped up in his mantle, and with a look which 
was intended to impress upon the artist a pow- 
erful sentiment of his character. It was the 
first introduction; and Thorwaltzen, from whom 
I heard the fact, admitted that the effect was 
commensurate with his wishes. I regret to 
find few traces of it in his work. See the Por- 
traits of Westall and Philipps, and Dallas's 
Commentary on thei 


Genetrix is generally 
the Graces), to appro 


some 
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honoured Bernini; and an enemy would say it 
was borrowed from the Curtius of the Villa 
Borghese. Thorwaltzen says, he borrowed it 
from the Fountain on which it is to stand, or 
rather the Fountain forced it upon him.” The 
model, where you see the first ferment of an 
author's conception, is burning with spirit 
without grimace. The man and mind triumph 
over the animal :—the horse shudders from the 
stream ; its rider has already plunged in before 
him. My favourite, however, is the Hope. 
The seed of this beautiful imagination is in 
that sort of demi-Egyptian non-descript statue, 
which surmounted the apex of the tympanum 
in the Temple of the Panhellenic Jupiter at 
#Zgina, and was brought with the remainder 
of that unique collection from thence to Malta, 
and subsequently to Rome. But how the 
stone has been polished into the gem, and the 
seed expanded into the full-blown flower! 
There is here truth—poetry—creation ; the 
analogies are perfect and intelligible. I know 
of no embodying of moral or metaphysical 
existences less lable to objection. I like it 
beiter than Raphael's, though excellent, and 
West's. West's Hope on the window of Christ 
Church is more Christian, but too mystic; the 
explanation makes it very beautiful, but it is 
nothing without the explanation Mystery 
will not do, with all due deference to Mons 
D'Hancarville, either in sculpture or painting 

the allegory must not be a story, nor an epi- 
gram, nor ariddle. The Hope of Thorwaltzen 
holds a pomegranate about to burst into matu- 
rity in one hand; the other gently raises her 
robe, which half impedes her step; a cheerful 
solemnity breathes about her features—it is 
the link between fear and assurance : she is ad- 
vancing with the gravity and the confidence 
of the Prayers in Homer. The pomegranate 
Thorwaltzen intended toexchange for the lotus: 
it would have been an improvement, and com- 
pleted, with more consistency, the original 
thought. The lotus was the type of the Nile, 
and the Nile the expression of all that the ima- 


gination could frame to men of the certainty | 


and profusion of promised blessings. The gra- 
dual spreading of the bud into the flower would 
in itself collect the essence of a sm ill poein 
The style varies a little from the usual manner 
of the artist. He has judiciously adopted a 


character immediately between the schools of 


Phidias and Hegesias, but leaning in grace, at 
least, to the tormer. This throws an air of 
traditional sanctity over the work, and gives 
you a Divinity for a mere allegory in stone 


] 


* Poniatowski, it may be remembered, was | 
drowned in passing the river after the battle | 
Ilis statue, with the consent of 


of Leipsic. 
the Grand Duke Constantine, was destined for 
the chief square at Warsaw, and intended to 
surmount the Fountain. The river was to be 
expressed by the Fountain, or the Fountain 
was ingeniously converted into the river. The 
horse was represented starting back upon the 
bank, Poniatowski as urging him on. Gndula. 
tory lines half way up the pedestal, express 


the same idea. This mixture between the re- | 


presentation and the reality is not judicious, 
but an artist would do wrong “d’avoir toujours 
raison.” 


| The hint, however, was in the ancient ; but he 
has had the judgment to seize it, and the taste 
to seize it well. The folds of the drapery, the 
} attitude, the look, are all in this keeping: but 


statue, is modified from the Turkish Giubeh of 


| in some degree resembling that of the original 
} 


| Constantinople. The Hebe stands near. She 

is the Hebe of the ancients,—a sort of luxu- 
| rious indolence, not carried too far, which by 
| reflection expresses all the quietude of Olym- 
| pus, weighs gently and gracefully upon her 
The moment has been well chosen. Canova's 

Hebe is younger, and more lightsome, and 
more giddy ; her forward and fleet step already 

preludes to her disaster. Thorwaltzen’s is her 
| eldest sister, perhaps a little too serious; but 
| this is one of the moments in which she has 
| just ceased to be gay. She has already poured 
| out the nectar, and seems to hang with a sort 
| of amorous pleasure on the termination of the 
feast. The drapery is distinguished for its ex- 
treme purity, and excels as much in the ar- 
rangement of the folds, as Canova’s may be 
said to sin. Allowances must be made, how 
ever, for the relative difficulty of the tasks 
Thorwaltzen contented himself with the sug 
| gestions of his predecessors: Canova attempted 
| a feat. Here also are the exquisite reliets of 
| the Day and Night. The Day is trite, and 
tritely expressed—the Night belongs to Thor- 
| waltzen, and is almost a gem of the Anthology. 


I observed also a Baptismal Font:—the illus 
tration of that verse so full of tenderness and 
beauty, “ Suffer little children to come unto 

| me,” &c. &c. had been felicitously chosen— 
| justice has been done to the choice. Thorwalt- 
| zen could have gained nothing from Beato 
Angelo or Chantrey. The relief of Priam de- 
manding the body of his Son, requires only to 
have been dug up in the Villa Adriana to enti- 
tle it to a high rank amongst the purest relics 
of ancient art. I cannot say so much for the 
Separation of Briseis. Flaxyman’s design, though 
coarse and careless enough, is superior to it. In 
the adjoining atelier is the Shepherd, an inimi- 
table pastoral, with all the elegance and Dori- 
cism of antiquity. There are few statues of 
the pastoral age, and none which unites with 
so much nature, so much of its delicacy and 
grace. | saw copying beside it the celebrated 
Mercury :—the god has almost subdued and 
* incumbered” into a brief trance the hundred 
eyes of the monster. The music is gradually 
waning away, his hand seeks in secret his 
sword, whilst his head is still intently fixed 
upon Argus and his movements,—the next mo- 
ment is to decide the value and fate of his ex- 
periment. The artist has handled the forms 
of antiquity with the command of a master, 
| and cast the character, with a singular truth 
and facility, into a new mould. The head, in 
particular, is deserving of attention. It recalls 
that complication of contrasted feelings attri- 
buted to the Demos of the ancient master, the 
vigilance and artfulness of the god of Thieves 
with the persuasiveness of the god of Eloquence. 
Near isa Ganymede, transferred from a bas-re- 
| lief to a group; and next the Copernicus. 
‘Thorwaltzen was selected with peculiar pro- 

| priety for the execution of this colossal statue 


the dress is an illustration in another way of 
extremely felicitous adaptation. The costume, 
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He has transferred into the astronomer all the 

natvete and simplicity of his own character 

and country. It is placed on a large square | 
unornamented pedestal, sedent, and in profound 

contemplation of the sphere, which he holds in 

his right hand. The peculiarities of German | 
costume are drowned, and not discarded; and 

the attention of the spectator is judiciously 

thrown and kept upon the face. It is destined | 
for Germany, and is to be cast in bronze 

The accuracy of the portrait may be dis- 

puted; the artist had no other assistance than 

a miserable engraving which he showed me, | 
pasted upon the wall. In the same magazine | 
is a model, in small, of the celebrated Swiss | 
Lion,—celebrated beyond its merits in its | 
day, but not unworthy of a place beside 

the Poniatowski and the Triumph of Alex- | 
ander.* Itis an early work, meagre in man- 
ner, feeble, and deficient in truth and style, in 
comparison to his after-productions, and saved 
from the glaring incongruity with which the 
design is embarrassed, by no other circum- 
stance than the originality of the execution 
and its gigantic size. But the master-exploit 
of this extraordinary man is perhaps the col- 
lection which he is still employed in executing 
for the new Cathedral of Copenhagen. The 
old Teutonic building being destroyed in the 
fire occasioned by a bomb during our attack on 
the Copenhagen fleet, an edifice on the Greek 
and Roman model has been raised by order of 
government, and from the public fund, assisted 
by private subscriptions, to replace it. The 





* There isa false metaphor in the concep- 
tion. The Swiss guard may have resembled a | 
lion, but a lion will scarcely interest himself 
about the preservation of any flag, either white 
or red. The expression of pain and death is 
perhaps as true as it is strong, but there is a 
great deal of guess-work throughout. Thor- | 
waltzen smiled and shook his head as he passed 
it, and pointed with a natural pride to a model 
of the same animal which he had just termi- 
nated from nature. An extensive menagerie 
had arrived at Rome, and he had profited by 
There is, no doubt, much differ- 
“the word on the spot,” and 
and | 


the occasion 
ence between 
“the cart-load of reflections afierwards,”’ 
every young artist would do well who thinks | 
otherwise, to compare the two works immedi- 
ately before us. Thorwaltzen in this instance 
is the best commentator on himseif. But the | 
precision of the French school, and their good 
faith in details, is every day gaining ground 
Canova executed his Minotaur from some of 
the finest living, or as some say dying horses, 
he could find at Rome. His lions, if not alto- | 
gether from nature, are glorious approaches, 
and sometimes, as in that which is sleeping, | 
perhaps beyond. The female charms of Italy 
were at his disposal, and for once he almost 
realized the stories of ancient art. Thor- 
waltzen himself never executes a statue with- 
out the deepest and most extensive research. | 
His Venus cost him thirty models, Bartolini’s 
Baceante still more. I heard them regret, in 
stating these particulars, the necessity and ex- | 
pense of these studies. Early marriages, and | 
earlier dissipation, had thinned the capitals of | 
a great portion of their ancient beauty 


first sculptor of the North was judiciously 
chosen to embellish it with statuary; for, less 
rigid than their Anglican co-religionists, they 
have not thought true piety endangered by the 
assistance, or sisterhood, of the arts. He chose 
for the tympanum or frontispiece of the por- 
tico, which is on the plan of the Pantheon, St. 
John preaching in the desert: for the niches of 
the Vestibule, the four greater Prophets: for 
the frieze, Christ bearing his cross, followed by 
his Disciples: for the interior of the Temple, 
the Twelve Apostles; and for the High Altar, 
the Redeemer himself. A large portion of this 
magnificent series has been already executed, 
at least in model.* The relief first mentioned, 
which partakes more of bas than alt relief, is 
admirably imagined, and adapted to its place 
without even a suspicion of effort. St. John 
occupies an eminence in the centre: his audi- 
tors are grouped with great judgment and 
facility around him in various attitudes: the 
figures nearest to the Precursor are naturally 
standing ; at the extremities recumbent. The 
management of the tympanum of the Parthe- 
non, conducted on the same principles, is more 
laboured and artificial. The artist here, instead 


| of appearing to contend against a difficulty, 


seems to have filled up the plan of his choice. 
The Apestles cannot be more highly praised 
than by saying that in every particular they 
are opposed to those of Bernini in St. John 
Lateran. Here is no contortion, no flutter: no 
Fuseli exaggeration of muscle or proportion 
substituted for the ease and dignity of natural 


| grandeur; no slaty draperies, no cumbersome 


allegories, or extravagant strides or rushes 
from one expression to another. There isa 
full development in all, of their ages and call- 
ing; a gravity, essential to the high duties of 
the highest of all human missions; a lofty se- 
dateness which becomes the monumental re- 
cords of the great dead; a scriptural elevation 
distinct from the grandeur either of the Temple 
of Jupiter or the Iliad. But with this also is 
combined with unparalleled skill a sort of indi- 
viduality, the fashion of the peculiar man, the 
essential distinctive of the moral and physical 
being, distinctions and peculiarities personal 
without the aid of emblems, and sustained un- 
broken to the very folds of their drapery. I 
know not in what author or artist we can find 
a more complete and precise personification of 
the ardour of youth in the traits of old age, the 
austere and stern devotedness of St. Peter, or 
the staid and graceful virginity of St. Jobn, or 


* It is much to be regretted that these im- 
mortal conceptions should be destined to remain 
embodied in so fragile a material as plaster of 
Paris; but so it is—the Cathedral is of stone, 
the pillars of wood, the decorations, including 


| the sculpture, to be for the present, and proba- 
| bly for the future, of stucco. 


Thus, without 
any event like the last, the slow tooth of Time 
will of itself gradually pare and nibbie down 
these glorious works, and finally annihilate 
them. Folo, one of the first Roman or Italian 
artists in his line, will preserve them in his en- 
gravings. His Christ is unfortunately taken 
with a front light ; but he has seized the pith of 
his subject, and is on the whole an excellent 
translator 
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the unction of the converted St. Matthew, or 
the solemnity of the teachers St. Jude and St. 
James, or the firm and deep, though late con- 
viction, of St. Thomas, or the aspiring after all 
sort of suffering for justice sake, in the remain- 
der of the other apostles. The traditional 
emblems are happily arranged, but the building 
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stands without them; they are compelled to | 


add, and not detract from its beauty. But the 
climax of all this is, as it ought to be, the truly 
sublime statue of the Saviour himself. No- 
thing can be more admirable. It is to Christi- 


anity what the Phidian Jupiter was to Paganism, | 


the embodying the whole system by its visible | 


characteristics. The attitude is simplicity it- 
self. Both arms are extended graciously, the 
head is gently bowed, the eyes are cast com- 
passionately upon the sufferings of mankind at 


his feet; and the words inscribed on the base, | 


“ Come to me, all ye who labour and are bur- 
thened, and I will refresh you, 
epitome of the whole. It breathes from all its 


is the beautiful | 


parts: it is the expression of the head, attitude, | 


and costume. The very uniformity, which 
some censure as a negligence, is an artful 
heightening of the general effect. The paral- 
lel lines of the drapery, the parallel extension 
of the arms, the parallelism, and perfect assi- 
milation of one side of the statue to the other, 
are only modifications of the great inspiring 
idea Like a return to the same note in 
music, or a reduplication of the same words in 
poetry, there is something inexpressibly per- 
suasive and overpowering In this insisting ex- 
clusively and passionately on the single thought. 
There is nothing Eutruscan or Greck about it 
it is not even traditionally scriptural ;* it re- 

* The type of our Saviour (avToxeatae), the 
Madonna (3eTexn), the Apostles, &c. &c. has 
been preserved the same for many centuries 
amongst the Greeks, with singularly religious 
ficelity 
the Greek Papas and Titian 
prohibited, this is comparatively easy. The at- 
titude is retained with equal scrupulosity : it is 
to the Greeks what their Liturgy is to the La- 
tins. The best examples of these orthodox 
portraits are to be found in the mosaics, which 


-As statues are 


generally encrust the absis of the ancient Ba- 
silier, such as St. Paul's, St. John’s at R 
the Cathedral at Monteleone, near Palermo, 
&e. &e. It is probable that it was from one 
of these early designs, which may be traced as 
high at least as Constantine (see the mosaics 
at Bethlehem), that Nicephorus drew his di 

scription. Nicephorus, in his turn, suggested 
many hints to the early Italians and Germans 
] saw at Stutgard a portrait professedly paint- 
ed after him. It 
the same admirable collection, in the new 
lithographic publication (the finest specimen 
by far which exists of that discovery); but to 
judge it properly it must be seen. Inthe same 
gallery is a Christ of the third school of Ger- 
man art, which struck me 
the chef-d’aurre of Thorwalhtzen. 


mec, 


I was told 


Every one remembers the anecdote of 


is engraved, with others of 





sembles no Christ I have ever seen—it is not 
Raphael, nor Michael Angelo, nor any of their 
schools, nor scarcely resembles the most scrip 
tural of them all, Poussin. The very mass and 
colossal cumbrousness by which the proportions 
are said to be injured, is for me a charm. It is 
a style per se—and which seems to be inspired 
by the first German schools, aided by a sense 
of the sublime in the artist himself, which 
might be envied by Michael Angelo. The 
Pieta of that great master, (the finest he ever 
executed,) now for the first time rescued from 
the obscurity where it lay in St. Peter's, and 
exposed to the wonder of artists by means of a 
cast executed for Camuccini, is no doubt a pro 

duction which seems to distance all modern ri 

vality: its perfect science, its inimitable ana- 
tomy, the commanding manner in which the 
marble has been taught to follow all the end- 
less peculiarities of dead Nature, this without 
the slightest violation of the sacred propricties 
and decencies of the subject, are beyond all 
praise. The Christ of the Minerva, though of 
a clumsier and more terrestrial nature, 1s de- 
serving of the sufirages which hitherto have 
ranked it in the first scale of mere art. But 
the Christ of Thorwaltzen, with less erudition 

or at least less of its display, exceeds, both in 
the qualities which ought to stand the first in 
our estimate of intellectual excellence. He is 
indebted for his merits to mind, and to the per 

fect attainment of the objects for which the 
art ought at all to exist. His Redeemer is not 
a great mechanical difficulty wonderfully over 

come, but a great moral phenomenon illustra 

ted with a beauty, which, whilst it is the per- 
fection of physical excellence, never distracts 
us from the end to the means. The head is 
radiant with the tender philosophy, the lofty 
morality of the Gospel. There is a meckness 
about its power, which intentionally clouds the 
lustre of the Divinity, and bows down “the 
Son of Man” to the infirmities of the nature 
which he was pleased to share, as a Father to 
his child, that he may more easily raise the suf- 
ferer up to his embraces. When we join to 
this the size, the place, the crowd which reli- 
gion must eall about it—when we contemplate 
its beauty, through the eyes and hearts of as 

sembled thousands; and in the elevation pro 

duced by prayer and music, and public solem 

nilies and private devotion, begin to reason on 
the work, as such a work must some future 
day be reasoned upon, with all its accessories 
and aids around it, then indeed we must say, 
that there can searcely be imagined a higher 
triumph for the art or the man, or a more no 

ble exemplification of the Divine nature, which 
the elder philosophers, in the consciousness and 





| at the entrance of the Cathedral, there is also 


It resembles much | 


that it had attracted his attention not a little, | 


when at Stutgard. 1 thought | could see the 
hint of his Christ, the drapery, attitude, Xc.; 
—but the expression—the expression, who 


could yive it but Thorwaltzen’ At Orvieto upon its supremacy 


a small sedent statue, exquisitely modelled and 
finished; but I imagine, as it has not been en 
graved, it has altogether escaped his notice 
The character of the head, however, closely 
coincides; and had he seen it, it could scarcely 
have failed of making an impression. ‘There 
have been numerous copies of the Thorwaltzen 
Christ already. At Stutgard I saw one which 
purported to be an original ; but iike the Pieta 
of Michael Angelo, nothing has yet trenche: 
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exultation of great powers, have proudly placed 
within us. Every spectator on first seeing it 
eries out, “ The problem is solved, my imagin- 
ings are made actual—the Son of Man is in- 
deed the God of the Centurion ;” and Thor- 
waltzen himself, still fresh from the inspiration, 
could not help turning round as we left the 
room, and in a moment which repays man for 
many hours and many labours, exclaimed, “ It 
is there ; I believe I have at last found it.” 
The latest works of Thorwaltzen are, his 
Monument of Pius VII., a bust of Gonsalvi, 
and some bas-reliefs, which in their way are 
only to be equalled by the Asiatic delicacy of 
Moschus. His monument of his late protector, 
(if indeed he deserve the name), to be valued 
as it should be, must be seen after Bernini. 
The Charities and Wisdoms and Strengths of 
St. Peter's—that army of allegories which 
usually attend popes and cardinals, as the cau- 
dataru of their grave—Canova found great 
difficulty in suppressing, or reducing even to 
more legitimate dimensions. He was compel- 
led to take a middle course, and put them on a 
sort of peace-establishment. His Ganganelli 
first, and Rezzonico afterwards, are innovations 
and improvements. Thorwaltzen has gone far- 
ther, and altogether dismissed the incumbrance. 
His pope sits on his tomb (an ancient Soros on 
the model of that of the Scipios) with his tiara 
placed beside him—not only a fine composition, 
but a fine moral. The “ sibi viventi posuit” is 
frequent on the mausolea both of Modern and 
Ancient Rome; and the practice of the monk 
of La Trappe, who daily digs his own grave, a 
sufficient justification of the attitude. The 
character of the Pope himself also authorizes 
the application. He was the meekest and was 
said to be the humblest of men. [lad he left 
it so, for once a pope might have reposed like 
an apostle. The purity and severity which is 
Christian and Northern, is worth all the mag- 
nificence of giall antico draperies and ala- 
baster furniture which have been profanely la- 
vished on his predecessors. A man, who all 
his life preaches “ Memento homo quia pulvis 
es,” &c. onght to appear to be convinced of it 
(or his relations for him) at least on his tomb 
But the million, amongst whom I include ear- 
dinals and princes, as often as plebeians, willed 
it otherwise ; and he talked of introducing a 
sort of Christian Hercules, and some other con- 
verted demi-god, besides, according to etiquette 
(which is inviolable even amongst the dead), 
replacing upon the head of the Pope the dis- 
earded tiara. A beautiful monument will thus 
become a mere mutilated plagiarism, made up 
of garbled extracts, and belonging to every one 
rather than to its author. The likeness is good, 
but so are all I have ever seen of Pius: it would 
be difficult to make a bad one, the peculiarity 
of his structure forbade it. There is near the 
Pope a bust of his minister Gonsalvi; it is also 
designed for his sepulehre, and incomparably 
the finest which exists. Thorwaltzen put out 
his soul and hand here. Every thing is real, 
and rendered, and the spirit kept gloriously 


over all. The thick-set eyebrow, heavy with | 


vears and thought, the steady and retiring eye 
the indented mouth, the sunk cheek of the 
statesman, are well retained, and all that was 
little, common-place, and courtier, boldly and 


VoL X.—No. 59 





powerfully brushed away. It isa noble work, 
and shows the felicity of his touch in little as 
wellas great. ‘These @hings stifl lay in his own 
house in model, and we left for it the ateliers 
near the Barberini. It is perhaps as great a 
curiosity as any other. Whilst Gerard is 
known for the ton and aristocracy of his salon, 
and Girodet carried his fastidiousness and va- 
lue for Parisian luxuries into the very confu- 
sion of his atelier, an example improved on in 
the largest scale by Camuccini, it is singular 
that Thorwaltzen, with an unfeigned contempt 
for all these indulgences, continues to inhabit 
in the Via Sistina the residence which he first 
occupied at Rome. He showed the greatest 
courtesy in conducting us from room to room 
The admirer of his genius will not leave it 
without great gratification. The first cham- 
bers are occupied with a few bas-reliefs. Etrus- 
can vases, for which he has an enthusiasm only 
equalled by David, and a few paintings deco- 
rate his sitting-room or salon, from which every 
other decoration or luxury is excluded. The 
majority of these paintings are purchases from 
young German artists, whom Thorwaltzen, 
with a laudable spirit of nationality, has en- 
couraged. No artist applies to him in vain 

and kind words and substantial aid are liberally 
offered to the stranger. The choicest are in 
his bed-room—two subjects from Dante (1 
think by Kock) seem to have deserved his par 

tiality. They have the sombre and naif of 
German fancy grafted on the melancholy vo 

luptuousness of the Italian. His house was al 

most destitute of furniture—carpets were dis 

carded, and the brick floor, every where appa- 
rent, gave it the appearance of an atelier—to 
the purposes of which it was not unfrequently 
applied. His bed was such as an éléeve would 
have despised; his wardrobe, that of a philo- 
sopher; his whole treasury, a choice collection 
of “ pierres gravées,”’ which he willingly exhi- 
bited for our inspection, first tumbling out a 
variety of decorations and orders conferred 
upon him by various sovereigns, but which, 
contented with deserving, he never wears 
The simplicity with which all this was done, 
as much as the thing itself, pleased me. The 
affectation of rags is still worse than purple 
and pride. But Thorwaltzen stands equally 
removed from either extreme—his love of his 
art, like the religion of the ascetic, absorbs and 
controls all minor wants, and, I need not add, 
all vulgar vanities." Thorwaltzen ts rich, and 


* The “ Cavaliere” Thorwaltzen, however, 
was the frequent and intimate companion of 


| the King (then the Prince Royal of Bavaria) 


and amongst the principal of the numerous 
artists whom he distinguished with his society 
and patronag lis habits, intellectual, and 
liberal in the extreme, were singularly con- 
trasted to those of most of the imperial and 
royal princes of Europe, net excepting our own 
I remember seeing, in the atelier of Chauvin, 
a cabinet painting recalling one of those even 

ing parties on the Ripa Grande, when, throw 

ing aside his rank, the primee was only to be 
distinguished amongst his friends by his afta 

bility and taste. The scene was interesting 
from its extreme truth, every thing was por 

trait, and the portraits perfect. Thorwaltzen 
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owes his richesto hisart. He is less generous, 


or his generosity is less known than Canova's ; | 


but I cannot credit the imputation of avarice 
with which the Romans would sometimes at- 
tempt to stain him. Like Canova, (notwith- 


standing the advances which have been made | 


him,) he prefers the blessedness of a single 


life. 


mode! of a married man—the race of the Raz- 
zis and Cellinis is extinct, or to be found only 
in the lower walks of the art. Thorwaltzen 
belongs to an earlier epoch—kind, simple, and 


decided, feeling beauty, but preferring strength, 

his character, like his genius, is grave, vigor- | 
Canova has left | 
him without a competitor; but his death was a | 
Little  amegy a 


ous, and sometimes rough. 


loss even to Thorwaltzen. 


had crept in between them; but where they 


began, or how they continned, even for one | 


who knew them both well, it would be very 
difficult to decide 
said to have indicated seeds of vanity, which 


no one ever discovered in Canova; and rivalry | 


acting upon vanity, soon produced distinctions, 
and at last feud. With Camuccini also a very 
warm intimacy gradually relaxed, and at last 
expired; but, in either instance, no positive 
error has been quoted to justify or condemn 
any of the parties. Let us rather presume 
that it is one of those cases common in every 


life, and attribute to the imperfection of our | 
| ral privilege of free admission to his class- 


nature casualties which can scarcely be attri- 
buted to the men. 

1 left Thorwaltzen after a visit of three hours, 
and I need not add with regret. After many 
apologies for so much personal inconvenience 
and aaeiliohnene of the value of his time, I 
thanked him, and took my leave. I returned 
in a few weeks after, to receive new pleasure 
from his works and conversation ; and on my 
departure from Rome, left few friends behind 
me whom I so highly valued, and so justly, as 
Thorwaltzen. 


— 


From the Monthly Magazine 
a 


Tue heavens are blue, and earth is springing 
With flow’rets bright and gay ; 

And tuneful little birds are singing 
The sunny hours away 


"Tis gladness all—around—above ; 
But nought can charm me now 

For thou art sorrowful, my love— 
A cloud is on thy brow 


Oh! quickly let this gloom be past; 
"Twas never, never meant 

Features like thine should be o'ercast 
With shades of discontent 


is also member of the academy of St. Luke, | 
and was, for some time, its Professor of Sculp- | 


ture. An effort indeed was made, on the plea 
of his Protestantism, to exclude or induce him 
to withdraw ; but it is honourable to Rome and 
the Roman artists who compose the majority 
of the resident members, to hear that it totally 
and immediately failed ; 


As such, he is scarcely less distinguished | 
for his morality than his rival Camuccini is the | 


Thorwaltzen's character is | 





| minded 
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For thou art like the morning star— 
So radiant and so bright! 

I follow in thy train afar, 
Rejoicing in thy light. 


Thou art my sun! and I do borrow 
My very life from thee : 

Now, if thy beams be quench'd in sorrow, 
How dark my soul must be! 


Oh! give me then one sunny smile! 
So shall that blessed ray 

The sorrows of my heart beguile, 
And dry my tears away 


——— 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE LAST DAYS OF KANT. From the 
German of Wasianski, Jachmann, Borow- 
ski, and Others. 


My knowledge of Professor Kant began long 
before the period to which this little memorial 
of him chiefly refers. In the year 1773, or 
1774, I cannot exactly remember which, I at- 
tended his lectures. Afterwards, I acted as 
his amanuensis; and in that office was natu- 
rally brought into a closer connexion with him 
than any other of his pupils; so that, without 
any request on my part, he granted me a gene- 


room. In 1780 I took orders, and withdrew 
myself from all connexion with the university. 
I still continued, however, to reside in Kénigs- 
berg; but wholly forgotten, or wholly unno- 
ticed at least, by Kant. Ten years afterwards, 
(that is to say, in 17:0,) I met him by accident 
at a party given on occasion of the marriage of 
one of the professors. At table, Kant distri- 
buted his conversation and attentions pretty 
generally ; but after the entertainment, when 
the company broke up into parties, he came 
and seated himself very obligingly by my side. 
I was at that time a florist—an amateur, I 
mean, from the passion | had for flowers; upon 
learning which, he talked of my favourite pur- 
suit, and with very extensive information. In 
the course of our conversation, | was surprised 
to find that he was perfectly acquainted with 
all the circumstances of my situation. He re- 
me of our previous connexion; ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at finding that I was 
happy; and was so good as to desire that, if 
my engagements allowed me, I would now and 
then come, and dine with him. Soon after this, 
he rose to take his leave; and, as our road lay 
the same way, he proposed to me that I should 
accompany him home. I did so, and received 
an invitation for the next week, with a general 
invitation for every week after, and permission 
to name my ownday. At first I was unable to 
explain the distinction with which Kant had 
treated me; and I conjectured that some oblig- 
ing friend had spoken of me in his hearing, 
somewhat more advantageously than I[ on 
pretend to deserve; but more intimate expe- 

rience has convinced me that he was in the 
habit of making continual inquiries after the 
welfare of his former pupils, and was heartily 

rejoiced to hear of their prosperity. So that it 
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appeared I was wrong in thinking he had for- 
gotten me 

This revival of my intimacy with Professor 
Kant, coincided pretty nearly, in point of time, 
with a complete change in his domestic ar- 
rangements. 
custom to eat at a table-d’héte. But he now 
began to keep house himself, and every day 
invited two friends to dine with him, and upon 
any little festival, from five to eight; for he 
was a punctual observer of Lord Chesterfield’s 
rule—that his dinner party, himself included, 
should not fall below the number of the Graces 
—nor exceed that of the Muses. 
economy of his household arrangements, and 
especially of his dinner parties, there was 
something peculiar and amusingly opposed to 
the usual conventional restraints of society ; 
not, however, that there was any neglect of 
decorum, such as sometimes occurs in houses 
where there are no ladies to impress a better 
tone upon the manners. The invariable routine 
was this: The moment that dinner was ready, 
Lampe, the professor's old footman, stepped 


into the study with a certain measured air, and | 
This summons was obeyed at | 


announced it 
the pace of double quick time—Kant talking 
all the way to the eating-room about the state 
of the weather*—a subject which he usually 
pursued during the earlier part of the dinner 
Graver themes, such as the political events of 
the day, were never introduced befere dinner, 
or at all in his study. The moment that Kant 
had taken his seat, and unfolded his napkin, he 
opened the business of dinner with a particular 
formula—“ Vow, then, gentlemen!” and the 
tone and air with which he uttered these words, 
proclaimed, in a way which nobody could mis- 
take, relaxation from the toils of the morning, 
and determinate abandonment of himself to 
social enjoyment. The table was hospitably 


spread ; three dishes, wine, &c. with a small | 


Every 


second course, composed the dinner. 


person helped himself; and all delays of cere- 


mony were so disagreeable to Kant, that he 
seldom failed to express his displeasure with 
any thing of that sort, though not angrily. He 
was displeased also if people ate little; and 


treated it as affectation. The first man to help | 


himself was in his eyes the politest guest ; for 
so much the sooner came his own turn 


having always worked hard from an early hour 
in the morning, and eaten nothing until dinner 
Hence it was, that in the latter period of his 
life, though less perhaps from actual hunger 
than from some uneasy sensation of habit or 
periodical irritation of stomach, he could hardly 


wait with patience for the arrival of the last | 


person invited. : 

There was no friend of Kant’s but considered 
the day on which he was to dine with him asa 
day of pleasure. Without giving himself the 
air of an instructor, Kant really was so in the 
very highest degree. The whole entertainment 
was seasoned with the overflow of his enlight- 





* His reason for which was, that he consider- 
ed the weather one of the principal forces 
which act upon the health; and his own frame 
was exquisitely sensible to all atmospheric in- 
fluences 


Up to this period it had been his | 


In the whole | 


| the philosophy founded by himself. 





For 
this hatred of delay, Kant had a special excuse, | 
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ened mind, poured out naturally and unaffect- 


| edly upon every topic, as the chances of con- 


versation suggested it; and the time flew 
rapidly away, from one o'clock to four, five, or 
even later, profitably and delightfully. Kant 
tolerated no calms, which was the name he 
gave to the momentary pauses in conversation, 
or periods when its animation languished. 
Some means or other he always devised for 


| restoring its tone of interest, in which he was 


much assisted by the tact with which he drew 
from every guest his peculiar tastes, or the par- 
ticular direction of his pursuits; and on these, 
be they what they might, he was never unpre- 
pared to speak with knowledge, and the inte- 
rest of an original observer. The local affairs 
of Kénigsberg must have been interesting in- 
deed, before they could be allowed to occupy 
the attention at Ais table. And, what may seem 
still more singular, it was rarely or never that 
he directed the conversation to any branch of 
Indeed 
he was perfectly free from the fault which be- 
sets so many savans and literati, of intolerance 
towards those whose pursuits had disqualified 
them for any particular sympathy with his 
own. His style of conversation was popular 
in the highest degree, and unscholastic; so 
much so, that any stranger who should have 


| studied his works, and been unacquainted with 


his person, would have found it difficult to be- 
lieve, that in this delightful companion he saw 
the profound author of the Transcendental 
Philosophy. 

The subjects of conversation at Kant’s table 
were drawn chiefly from natural philosophy, 
chemistry, meteorology, natural history, an 
above all, from politics. The news of the day, 
as reported in the public journals, was discussed 
with a peculiar vigilance of examination. With 
regard to any narrative that wanted dates of 
time and place, however otherwise plausible, 
he was uniformly an inexorable sceptic, and 
held it unworthy of repetition. So keen was 
his penetration into the interior of political 
events, and the secret policy under which 
they moved, that he talked rather with the 
authority of a diplomatic person, who had ac- 
cess to cabinet intelligence, than as a simple 
spectator of the great scenes which were un- 
folding in Europe. At the time of the French 
Revolution, he threw out many conjectures, 
and what were then accounted paradoxical an- 
ticipations, especially in regard to military 
operations, which were as punctually fulfilled 


| as his own memorable conjecture in regard to 


the hiatus in the planetary system between 
Mars and Jupiter,” the entire confirmation of 
which he lived to witness on the discovery of 
Ceres by Piazzi, in Palermo, and of Pallas, by 
Dr. Olbers, at Bremen. These two discoveries, 
by the way, impressed him much; and they 
furnished a topic on which he always talked 


To which the author should have added— 
and in regard to the hiatus between the plane- 
tary and cometary systems, which was pointed 
out by Kant several years before his conjecture 
was established by the good telescope of Dr. 


Herschel. Vesta and Juno, further confirma- 
tions of Kant’s conjecture, were discovered in 
June 1804, when Wasianski wrote 
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with pleasure, though, according to his asual 
modesty, he never said a word of his own sa- 

ity, in having upon @ priori grounds shown 
the probability of such discoveries many years 
before. 

It was not only in the character ofa companion 
that Kant shone, but also as a most courteous 
and liberal host, who had no greater pleasure 
than in seeing his guests happy and jovial, and 
rising with exhilarated spirits from the mixed 
pleasures— intellectual and liberally sensual— 
of his Platonic banquets. Chiefly, perhaps, 
with a view to the sustaining of this tone of 
genial hilarity, he showed himself somewhat 
of an artist in the composition of his dinner 
parties. Two rules there were which he ob- 
viously observed, and I may say invariably: 
the first was, that the company should be mis- 
cellaneous ; this for the sake of securing suffi- 
cient variety to the conversation: and accord- 
ingly his parties presented as much variety as 
the world of Kénigsberg afforded, being drawn 
from all the modes of life, men in office, profes- 
sors, physicians, clergymen, and cnlightoned 
merchants. His second rule was, to have a 
due balance of young men, frequently of rery 
young men, selected from the students of the 
university, in order to impress a movement of 
gaiety and juvenile playfulness on the conver- 
sation; an additional motive for which, as I 
have reason to believe, was, that in this way 
he withdrew his mind from the sadness which 
sometimes overshadowed it, for the early 
deaths of some young friends whom he loved. 

And this leads me to mention a singular 
feature in Kant's way of expressing his sym- 
pathy with his friends in sickness. So long as 
the danger was imminent, he testified a rest- 
less anxiety, made perpetual inquiries, waited 
with impatience for the crisis, and sometimes 
could not pursue his customary labours from 
agitation of mind. But no sooner was the pa- 
tient’s death announced, than he recovered his 
eomposure, and assumed an air of stern tran- 
quillity—almost of indifference. The reason 
was, that he viewed life in general, and, there- 
fore, that particular affection of life which we 
call sickness, as a state of oscillation and per- 
perpetual change, between which and the 
fluctuating sympathies of hope and fear, there 
was a natural proportion that justified them to 
the reason; whereas death, as a permanent 
state that admitted of no more or /ess—that 
terminated all anxiety—and for ever extin- 
guished the agitation of suspense, he would 
not allow to be fitted to any state of feeling, 


but ene of the same enduring and unchanging | 


character. However, al! this philosophic he- 
roism gave way on one occasion: for many 
persons will remember the tumultuous grief 
which he manifested upon the death of Mr. 
Ehrenboth, 2 young man of very fine under- 
standing and extensive attainments, for whom 
he had the greatest affection. And naturally 
it happened, in so long a life as his, in spite 
of his provident rule for selecting his social 
companions as much as possible amongst the 
oung: that he had to mourn for many a heavy 
es at could never be supplied to him 

To return, however, to the course of his 
day, immediately after the termination of his 
dinner party, Kant walked out for exercise ; 
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but on this oecasion he never took any eompa- 
nion, partly, perhaps, because he thought it 
right, after so much convivial and colloquial 
relaxation, to pursue his meditations,” and 
— (as I happen to know) for a very pecu- 
iar reason, viz. that he wished to breathe ex- 
clusively through his nostrils, which he could 
not do if he were obliged continually to open 
his mouth in conversation. His reason for this 
was, that the atmospheric air, being thus car- 
ried round by a longer circuit, and reaching 
the lungs, therefore, in a state of less rawness, 
and at a temperature somewhat higher, would 
be less apt to irritate them. By a steady per- 
severance in this practice, which he constant- 
ly recommended to his friends, he flattered 
himself with a long immunity from coughs, 
colds, hoarseness, and every mode of defluxion ; 
and the fact really was, that these troublesome 
affections attacked him very rarely. Indeed I 
myself, by only occasionally adopting his rule, 
have found my chest not so liable as formerly 
to such attacks. 

At six o'clock he sat down to his library 
table, which was a plain, ordinary piece of fur- 
niture, and read till dusk. During this period 
of dubious light, so friendly to thought, he 
rested in tranquil meditation on what he had 
been reading, provided the book were worth 
it; if not, he sketched his lecture for the next 
day, or some part of any book he might then 
be composing. During this state of repose he 
took his station winter and summer by the 
stove, looking through the window at the old 
tower of Lébenicht ; net that he could be said 
properly to see it, but the tower rested upon 
nis eye,—obscurely, or but half revealed to his 
consciousness. No words seemed forcible 
enough to express his sense of the gratifica- 
tion which he derived from this old tower, 
when seen under these circumstances of twi- 
light and quiet reverie. The sequel, indeed, 
showed how important it was to his comfort; 
for at length some poplars in a neighbouring 
garden shot up to such a height as to obscure 
the tower, upon which Kant became very un- 
easy and restless, and at length found himself 
positively unable to pursue his evening medi- 
tations. Fortunately, the proprietor of the 
garden was a very considerate and obliging 
person, who had, besides, a high regard for 
Kant; and, accordingly, upon a representation 
of the case being made to him, he gave orders 
that the poplars should be cropped. This was 





* Mr. Wasiansk: is wrong. To pursue his 
meditations under these circumstances, might 
perhaps be an inclination of Kant’s to which 
he yielded, but not one which he would justify 
or erect intoamaxim He disapproved of eat- 
ing alone, or solipsismus convictorii, as he calls 
it, on the ber bors. nq that a man would be apt, 
if not called off by the business and pleasure 
of a social party, to think too much or too 
closely, an exercise which he considered very 
injurious to the stomach during the first pro- 
cess of digestion. On the same principle he 
disapproved of walking or riding alone; the 
double exercise of thinking and bodily agita- 
tion, carried on at the same time, being likely, 
as he conceived, to press too hard upon the 
stomach. 











done, the old tower of Ldbenicht was again 
unveiled, and Kant recovered his equanimity, 
and pursued his twilight meditations as before. 
Atter the candles were brought, Kant pro- 
secuted his studies till nearly ten o'clock. 
quarter of an hour before retiring for the night, 
he withdrew his mind as much as possible 
from every class of thoughts which demanded 
any exertion or energy of attention, on the 
principle, that by stunulating and exciting 
him too much, such thoughts would be apt to 
cause wakefulness; and the slightest inter- 
ference with his customary hour of falling 
asleep, was in the highest degree unpleasant 
to him. Happily, this was with him a very 
rare occurrence. He undressed himself with- 
out his servant's assistance, but in such an 
order, and with such a Roman regard to de- 
corum and the 79 #pewey, that he was always 
ready at a moment's warning to make his ap- 
pearance without embarrassment to himself or 
to others. This done, he lay down on a mat- 
tress, and wrapped himself up in a quilt, which 
in summer was always of cotton,—in autumn, 
of wool; at the setting-in of winter he used 
both—-and against very severe cold, he pro- 
tected himself by one of eyder-down, of which 
the part which covered his shoulders was not 
stuffed with feathers, but padded, or rather 
wadded closely with layers of wool. Long 
practice had taught him a very dexterous 
mode of nesting himself, as it were, in the 
bed-clothes. 
bed-side, then with an agile motion he vaulted 
obliquely into his lair; next he drew one cor- 
ner of the bed-clothes under his left shoulder, 
and passing it below his back, brought it round 
so as to rest under his right shoulder ; fourthly, 
by a particular tour d’adresse, he treated the 
other corner in the same way, and finally con- 
trived to roll it round his whole person. ‘Thus 
swathed like a mummy, or (as I used to tell 
him) self-involved like the silk-worm in its 
coceoon, he awaited the approach of sleep, 
which generally came on immediately. For 
Kant’s health was exquisite; not mere nega- 
tive health, or the absence of pain, but a state 
of positive pleasurable sensation, and a genial 
sense of the entire possession of all his activi- 
ties. Accordingly, when packed up for the 
night in the way | have described, he would 
often ejaculate to himself (as he used to tell us 
at dinner)—“ Is it possible to conceive a hu- 
man being with more perfect health than my- 
self?” In fact, such was the innocence of his 
life, and such the happy condition of his situa- 
tion, that no uneasy passion ever arose to ex- 
cite him-—nor care to harass—nor pain to 
awake him. Even in the severest winter his 
sleeping-room was without a fire—only in his 
latter years he yielded so far to the entreaties 
of his friends as to allow of a very small one. 
All nursing or self-indulgence found no quarter 
with Kant. In fact, five minutes, in the cold- 
est weather, sufficed to supersede the first chill 
of the bed, by the diffusion of a general glow 
over his person. If he had any occasion to 
leave his room in the night-time, (for it was 
always kept dark day and night, summer and 
winter,) he guided himself by a rope, which 
was duly attached to his bed-post every night, 
and carried into the adjoming apartment. 
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First of all, he sat down on the | 
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Kant never perspired,” night or day. Yet 
it was astonishing how much heat he support- 
ed habitually in Lis study, and in fact was not 
easy if it wanted but one degree of this heat. 
Seventy-five degrees of Fahrenheit was the in- 
variable temperature of this room in which he 
chiefly lived ; and if it fell below that point, no 
matter at what season of the year, he had it 
raised artificially to the usual standard. In the 
heats of summer he went thinly dressed, and 
invariably in silk stockings; yet, as even this 
dress could not always secure him against per- 
spiring when engaged in active exercise, he 
had a singular remedy in reserve. Retiring to 
some shady place, he stood still and motionless 
—with the air and attitude of a person listen- 
ing, or in suspense—until his usual aridity 
was restored. Even in the most sultry sum- 
mer night, if the slightest trace of perspiration 
had sullied his night-dress, he spoke of it with 
emphasis, as of an accident that perfectly 
shocked him. 

On this occasion, whilst illustrating Kant's 
notions of the animal economy, it may be as 
well to add one other particular, which is, that 
for fear of obstructing the circulation of the 
blood, he never would wear garters; yet, as he 
found it difficult to keep up his stockings with- 
out them, he had invented for himself a most 
elaborate substitute, which | shall deseribe. In 
a little pocket, somewhat smaller than a watch- 
pocket, but occupying pretty nearly the same 
situation as a watch-pocket on each thigh, 
there was placed a small box, something like a 
watch-case, but smaller; into this box was in- 
treduced a watch-spring in a wheel, round 
abu at which wheel was wound an elastic cord, 
for regulating the force of which there was a 
separate contrivance. To the two ends of this 
cord were attached hooks, which hooks were 
carried through a small aperture in the pockets, 
and so passing down the inner and the outer 
side of the thigh, caught hold of two loops 
which were fixed on the off side and the near 
side of each stocking. As might be expected, 
so complex an apparatus was liable, like the 
Ptolemaic system of the heavens, to occasional 
derangements; however, by good luck, I was 
able to apply an easy remedy to these disor- 
ders, which sometimes threatened to disturb 
the comfort, and even the serenity, of the 
great man. 

Precisely at tive minutes before five o'clock, 
winter or summer, Lampe, Kant's servant, 
who had formerly served in the army, marched 
into his master’s room with the air of a senti- 





* This appears less extraordinary, consider- 
ing the description of Kant’s person, given ori- 
ginally by Reichardt, about eight years after 
his death. “Kant,” says this writer, “was 
drier than dust both in body and mind. His 
person was small; and possibly a more meagre, 
arid, parched anatomy of a man, has not ap- 
peared upon this earth. The upper part of 
his face was grand ; forehead lofty and serene, 
nose elegantly turned, eyes brilliant and pene 
trating ; but below it expressed powerfully the 
coarsest sensuality, which in him displayed it- 
self by immoderate addiction to eating and 
drinking.” This last feature of his tempera- 
ment is here expressed much too harshly 
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nel on duty, and cried aloud in a military tone, 
—“ Mr. Professor, the time is come.” This 
summons Kant invariably obeyed without one 


moment's delay, as a soldier does the word of | 


command—never, under any circumstances, 
allowing himself a respite, not even under the 
rare accident of having passed a sleepless 
night. As the clock struck five, Kant was 
seated at the breakfast-table, where he drank 
what he called one cup of tea; and no doubt 


he thought it such; but the fact was, that in | 


part from his habit of reverie, and in part also 
for the purpose of refreshing its warmth, he 
filled up his cup so often, that in general he 
is supposed to have drunk two, three, or 
some unknown number. Immediately after he 
smoked a pipe of tobacco, (the only one which 
he allowed himself through the entire day,) 
but so rapidly, that a pile of glowing embers 
remained unsmoked. During this operation 
he thought over his arrangements for the day, 


as he had done the evening betore during the | 
| against the variolous infection, it required a 


twilight. About seven he usually went to his 
lecture-room, and from that he returned to his 
writing-table. Precisely at three quarters be- 
fore one he rose from his chair, and called 
aloud to the cook,—* It has struck three quar- 
ters.” The meaning of which summons was 
this:—Immediately after taking soup, it was 
his constant practice to swallow what he called 
a dram, which consisted either of Hungarian 


wine, of Rhenish, of a cordial, or (in default of 
A flask of this was brought | 


these) of Bishop. 
up by the cook on the proclamation of the 
three quarters. Kant hurried with it to the 
eating-room, poured out his quantum, left it 
standing in readiness, covered, however, with 
paper, to prevent its becoming vapid, and then 
went back to his study, and awaited the ar- 
rival of his guests, whom to the latest period 
of his life he never received but in full dress 
Thus we come round again to dinner, and 
the reader has now an accurate picture of the 
eourse of Kant’'s day; the rigid monotony of 
which was not burdensome to him, and proba- 


bly contributed, with the uniformity of his | 


diet, and other habits of the same regularity, 
to lengthen his life. On this consideration, 
indeed, he had come to regard his health and 
his old age as in a great measure the product 
of his own exertions He spoke of himself 
often under the figure of a gymnastic artist, 
who had continued for nearly fourscore years 
to support his balance upon the slack-rope of 
life, without once swerving to the right or to 
the left 
constitutional tendencies had exposed him, he 
still kept his position in life triumphantly 
However, he would sometimes observe spor- 


In spite of every illness to which his 


tively, that it was really absurd, and a sort of 


insult to the next generation, for a man to live 
so long, because he thus interfered with the 
prospects of younger people 

This anxious attention to his health accounts 
for the great interest which he attached to 
all new discoveries in medicine, or to new 
ways of theorizing on the old ones. As a 
work of great pretension in both classes, he 
set the highest value upon the theory of the 
Scotch physician Brown, or (as it is usually 
called, from the Latin name of its author.) the 
Brunonian Theory. No sooner had Weikard 
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adopted” and made it known in Germany, 
than Kant became familiar with it. He con 
sidered it not only as a great step taken for 
medicine, but even for the general interests of 
man, and fancied that in this he saw some- 
thing analogous to the course which human na- 
ture has held in still more important inquiries, 
viz. first of all, a continual ascent towards the 
more and more elaborately complex, and then 
a treading back, on its own steps, towards the 
simple and elementary. Dr. Beddoe’s Essays, 
also, for producing by art and curing pulmo- 
nary consumption, and the method of Reich 
for curing fevers, made a powerful impression 
upon him; which, however, declined as those 
novelties (especially the last) began to sink in 
credit As to Dr. Jenner's discovery of vacci- 
nation, he was less favourably disposed to it; 
he apprehended dangerous consequences from 
the absorption of a brutal miasma into the hu- 
man blood, or at least into the lymph; and at 
any rate he thought, that, as a guarantee 


much longer probation. Groundless as all 
these views were, it was exceedingly enter- 
taining to hear the fertility of argument and 
analogy which he brought forward to support 
them. One of the subjects which occupied him 


| at the latter end of his life, was the theory and 


phenomena of galvanism, which, however, he 
never satisfactorily mastered. Augustin’s book 
upon this subject was about the last that he 
read, and his copy still retains on the margin 
his pencil-marks of doubts, queries, and sug- 
gestions 


The infirmities of age now began to steal 
upon Kant, and betrayed themselves in more 
shapes than one. Connected with Kant's pro- 
digious memory for all things that had any in- 
telleectual bearings, he had from youth labour- 
ed under an unusual weakness of this faculty 
in relation to the common affairs of daily life 
Some remarkable instances of this are on re- 
cord, from the period of his childish days; and 
now, when his childhood was com- 
mencing, this infirmity increased upon him 
very sensibly. One of the first signs was, that 
he began to repeat the same stories more than 
once on the same day. Indeed, the decay of 
his memory was too palpable to escape his own 
notice; and, to provide against it, and secure 
himself from all apprehension of inflicting te- 
dium upon his guests, he began to write a syl 
labus, or list of themes, for each day's conver 
sation, on cards, or the covers of letters, or any 
chance scrap of paper. But these memoranda 
accumulated so fast upon him, and were so 
easily lost, or not forthcoming at the proper 
moment, that I prevailed on him to substitute 
1 blank-paper book, which [ had directed to 
be made, and which still remains, with some 
affecting memorials of his own 
weakness. As often happens, however, in 
such cases, he had a perfeet memory for the 
remote events of his life, and could repeat 


second 


conscious 


* This theory was afterwards greatly mo 
th 


dified in Germany; and, judging from the 
random glances which | throw on these sub 
jects, | believe that in this recast it still keeps 


its ground in that country 
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with great readiness, and without once stum- 
bling, very long res from German or 
Latin poems, especially from the neid, whilst 
the very words that had been uttered but a 
moment before dropped away from his remem- 
brance. The past came forward with the dis- 
tinctness and liveliness of an immediate exist- 
ence, whilst the present faded away into the 
obscurity of infinite distance. 

Another sign of his mental decay was the 
weakness with which he now began to theorise. 
He accounted for every thing by electricity. 
A singular mortality at this time prevailed 
amongst the cats of Vienna, Basle, Copenha- 
gen, and other places. Cats being so emi- 
nently an electric animal, of course he attri- 
buted this epizootic to electricity. During the 
same period, he persuaded himself that a pe- 
culiar configuration of clouds prevailed ; this he 
took as a collateral proof of his electrical hy- 
pothesis. His own headaches, too, which in all 





probability were a mere remote effect of old 
age, and a direct one of an inability* to think 
as easily and as severely as formerly, he ex- 
plained upon the same principle. And this 
was a notion of which his friends were not 
anxious to disabuse him, because, as something 
of the same character of weather (and there- 
fore probably the same general tendency of the 
electric power) is found to prevail for whole 
cycles of years, entrance upon another cycle 
held out to him some prospect of relief. A de- 
lusion which secured the comforts of hope was 
the next best thing to an actual remedy; and 
a man who, in such circumstances, is cured of 
his delusion, “cur de mptus per crm me ntis gra- 
tissimus error,’ might reasonably have ex- 
claimed, “ Pol, me occidistis, amici.” 

Possibly the reader may suppose, that, in 
this particular instance of charging his own 
decays upon the state of the atmosphere, Kant 
was actuated by the weakness of vanity, or 
some unwillingness to face the real fact that 
his powers were decaying. But this was not 
the case. He was perfectly aware of his own 
condition, and, as early as 17%), he said, in my 
presence, toa party of his friends—“ Gentle- 
men, I am old, and weak, and childish, and you 
must treat me asa child.” Or perhaps it may 
be thought that he shrank from the contempla- 
tion of death, which, as apoplexy seemed to be 
threatened by the pains in his head, might have 
happened any day. But neither was this the 
case. He now lived in a continual state of 
resignation, and prepared to meet any dispensa- 
tion of Providence. “ Gentlemen,” said he one 





* Mr. Wasianski is quite in the wrong here 
If the hindrances which nature presented to 
the act of thinking were now on the increase, 
on the other hand, the disposition to think, by | 
his own acknowledgment, was on the wane. 
The power and the habit altering in proportion, 
there is no case made out of that disturbed 
equilibrium to which apparently he would at- 
tribute the headachs. But the fact is, that, if 
he had been as well acquainted with Kant’s 
writings as with Kant personally, he would 
have known, that some affection of the head 
of a spasmodic kind was complained of by Kant | 
atatime when nobody could suspect him of | 
being in a decaying state 


| commenced a scene of some interest. 


| could forbear smiling. 
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day to his guests, “I do not fear to die. I as- 
sure you, as in the presence of God, that if I 
were this night to be made suddenly aware that 
I was on the point of being summoned, I would 
raise my hands to heaven, fold them, and say, 
Blessed be God! If indeed it were possible that 
a whisper such as this could reach my ear— 
Fourscore years thou hast lived, in which time 
thou hast inflicted much evil upon thy fellow- 
men, the case would be otherwise.” Whoso- 
ever has heard Kant speak of his own death, 
will bear witness to the tone of earnest sincerity 
which, on such occasions, marked his manner 
and utterance. 

A third sign of his decaying faculties was, 
that he now lost all accurate measure of time. 
One minute, nay, without exaggeration, a 
much Jess space of time, stretched out in his 
apprehension of things to a wearisome dura- 
tion. Of this I can give one rather amusing 
instance, which was of constant recurrence. 
At the beginning of the last year of his life, 
he fell into a custom of taking immediately 
after dinner a cup of coffee, especially on those 
days when it happened that I was of his party. 


| And such was the importance he attached to 


this little pleasure, that he would even make a 
memorandum beforehand, in the blank-paper 
book I had given him, that on the next day I 
was to dine with him, and consequently that 
there was to be coffee. Sometimes it would 
happen, that the interest of conversation 
carried him past the time at which he felt the 
craving for it; and this I was not sorry to ob 
serve, as I feared that coffee, which he had 
never been accustomed to,” might disturb his 
rest atnight. But, if this did not happen, then 
Coffee 
must be brought “ upon the spot,” (a word he 
had constantly in his mouth during his latter 
days,) “in a moment.” And the expressions 


| of his impatience, though from old habit still 


gentle, were so lively, and had so much of in- 
fantine natrélé about them, that none of us 
Knowing what would 
happen, | had taken care that all the prepara 


| tions should be made beforehand: the coffee 


was ground; the water was boiling; and the 
very moment the word was given, his servant 
shot in like an arrow, and plunged the coffee 
into the water. All that remained, therefore, 
was to give it time to boil up. But this trifling 
delay seemed unendurable to Kant. All con- 
solations were thrown away upon him: vary 
the formula as we might, he was never at a loss 
forareply. If it was said—* Dear Professor, 
the coffee will be brought up in a mowent.”’- 
* Will be!” he would say, “ but there's the rub, 
that it only wi/! be 


Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 





* How this happened to be the case in Ger- 
many, Mr. Wasianski has not explained. Per- 


| haps the English merchants at Kénigsberg, 


being amongst Kant’s oldest and most intimate 
friends, had early familiarized him to the prae 


| tice of drinking tea, and to other English tastes 


However, Jachman tells us, (p. 164,) that Kant 
was extravagantly fond of coffee, but forced 
himself to abstain from it under a notion that 


| it was verv unwholesome 
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If another cried out—“ The coffee is coming | 
immediately.” —* Yes,” he would retort, “and | 
so is the next hour: and, by the way, it’s about 
that length of time that | have waited for it.” 
Then he would collect himself with a stoical air, 
and say—‘ Well, one can die after all: it is but | 
dying ; and in the next world, thank God! there 
is no drinking of coffee, and consequently no— | 
waiting for it." Sometimes he would rise from 
his chair, open the door, and cry out witha feeble 
querulousness—* Coffee! coffee!’ And when 
at length he heard the servant's step upon the 
stairs, he would turn round to us, and, as joy- 
fully as ever sailor from the mast-head, he would 
call out—* Land, land! my dear friends, I see 
land.” 

This general decline in Kant’s powers, active 
and passive, gradually brought about a revolu- 
tion in his habits of life. Heretofore, as | have 
already mentioned, he went to bed at ten, and 
rose a little before five. The latter practice he 
still observed, but not the other. In 1802 he 
retired as carly as nine, and afterwards still 
earlier. Ile found himself so much refreshed 
by this addition to his rest, that at first he was 
disposed to utter a fugyxa, as over some great 
discovery in the art of restoring exhausted na- 
ture: but afterwards, on pushing it still far- 
ther, he did not find the success answer his ex- 
pectations. His walks he now limited to a few 
turns in the King's gardens. which were at no 
great distance from his own house. In order to 
walk more firmly, he adopted a peculiar method 
of stepping ; he carried his foot tothe ground, 
not forward, and obliquely, but perpendicularly, 
and with a kind of stamp, so as to secure a larger 
basis, by setting down the entire sole at once 
Notwithstanding this precaution, upon one oc- 
casion he fell in the street. He was quite una- 
ble to raise himself; and two young ladies, who 
saw the accident, ran to his assistance. With 





his usual graciousness of manner, he thanked 
them ferventiy for their assistance, and pre- 
sented one of them with a rose which he hap- 
pened to have in his hand. This lady was not 
personally known to Kant; but she was greatly 
delighted with his little present, and still keeps 
the rose as a frail memorial of her transitory 
interview with the great philosopher. 

This accident, as | have reason to think, was 
the cause of his henceforth renouncing exer- 








cise altogether. All labours, even that of read 
ing, were now performed slowly, and with ma 
nifest effort; and those which cost him any 
bodily exertion became very exhausting to hun 
His feet refused to do their office more and 
more ; he fell continually, both when moving 
across the room and even when standing still 
yet he seldom suffered from these falls; and he | 
constantly laughed at them, maintaining, that 
it was impossible he could hurt himself, from | 
the extreme lightness of his person, which was 
indeed by this time the merest skeleton. Very 
often, especially in the morning, he dropped 
asleep in his chair from pure weariness: on 
these occasions he fell forward upon the floor, 
and lay there unable to raise himself up, until | 
accident brought one of his servants or his | 
friends into the room. Afterwards these falls | 
were prevented, by substituting a chair with 
circular supports, that met aud clasped in | 
front 


These unseasonable dozings exposed him to 
another danger. He fell repeatedly, whilst 
reading, with his head into the candles; a cot- 
ton nightcap which he wore, was instantly ina 
blaze, and flaming about his head. Whenever 
this happened, Kant behaved with great pre- 
sence of mind. Disregarding the pain, he 
seized the blazing cap, drew it from his head, 
laid it quietly on the floor, and trod out the 
flames with his feet. Yet, as this last act 
brought his dressing gown into a dangerous 
neighbourhood to the flames, 1 changed the 
form of his cap, persuaded him to arrange the 
candles differently, and had a decanter of wa- 
ter placed constantly by his side ; and in this 
way | applied a remedy to a danger which 
would else probably have been fatal to him. 

> * * * * 7 * 


Having mentioned his servants, I shall here 
take occasion to give some account of his man- 
servant Lampe. It was a great misfortune for 
Kant, in his old age and infirmities, that this 
man also became old, and subject to a different 
sort of infirmities. This Lampe had originally 
served in the Prussian army ; on quitting which 
he entered the service of Kant. In this situa- 
tion he had lived about forty years ; and, though 
always dull and stupid, had, in the early part 
of this period, discharged his duties with tole 
rable fidelity. But latterly, presuming upon 
his own indispensableness, from his perfect 
knowledge of all the domestic arrangements, 
and upon his master’s weakness, he had fallen 
into great irregularities and neglect of his du- 
ties. Kant had been obliged, therefore, of late 
to threaten repeatedly that he would discharge 
him. I, who set that Kant, though one of 
the kindest-hearted men, was also one of the 
firmest, foresaw that this discharge, once given, 
would be irrevocable: for the word of Kant 
was as sacred as other men’s oaths. Conse 
quently, upon every opportunity, | remonstra 
ted with Lampe on the folly of his conduct, 
and his wife joined me on these occasions. In 
deed, it was high time that a change should be 
made in some quarter; for it now became dan 
serous to leave Kant, who was constantly fall 
ing from weakness, to the care of an old rof- 
fian, who was himself apt to fall from intoxi- 
cation. The fact was, that from the moment 
1 undertook the management of Kant’s affairs, 
Lampe saw there was an end to his old system 
of abusing his master’s confidence in pecuniary 
affairs, and the other advantages which he took 
of his helpless situation. This made him des- 
perate, and he behaved worse and worse ; until 
one morning, in January, 1802, Kant teld me, 


| that, humiliating as he felt such a confession 


the fuet was, that Lampe had just treated him 
in a way which he was ashamed to repeat. | 
was too much shocked to distress him by in 
quiring into the partienlars jut the result 
was, that Kant now insisted, temperately but 
firmly, on Lampe’s dismissal. Accordingly, a 
new servant, of the name of Kauflmann, was 


immediately engaged; and on the next day 


Lampe was discharged with a handsome pen 
ion for life 

Here | must mention a little circumstance 
which does honour to Kant’s benevolence. In 
his last will, on the assumption that Lampe 
would continue with him to his death, he had 
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made a very liberal provision for him; but upon 
this new arrangement of the pension, which 
was Lo take effect immediately, it became ne- 
cessary to revoke that part of his will, which 
he did in a separate codicil, that began thus :-— 
“In consequence of the ill be haviour of my 
servant Lampe, I think fit,” &c. But soon 
after, considering that such a ‘record of Lampe’s 
misconduct might be seriously injurious to his 
interests, he cancelled the passage, and ex- 
pressed it in such a way, that no trace re- 
mained behind of his just displeasure. And his 
benign nature was gratified with knowing 


=?) 


that, this one sentence blotted out, there re- 
mained no other in all his numerous writings, 
published or confidential, which spoke the lan- 
guage of anger, or could leave any ground for 
doubting that he died in charity with all the 
world. Upon Lampe’s calling to demand a 
written character, he was, however, a good 
deal embarrassed; his stern reverence for 
truth being, in this instance, armed against 
the first impulses of his kindness. Long and 
anxiously he sat, with the certificate lying be- 
fore him, debating how he should fill up the 
blanks. 1 was present, but in such a matter | 
did not take the liberty of suggesting any ad- 
vice. At last, he took his pen, and filled up 
the blank as follows :—“ has served me 
long and faithfully,’"—{for Kant was not aware 
that he had robbed him]—* but did not display 
those particular qualifications which fitted him 
for waiting on an old and infirm man like myself.” 

This scene of disturbance over, which to 
Kant, a lover of peace and tranquillity, caused 
ashock that he would gladly have been spared ; 
it was fortunate that no other of that nature 
occurred during the rest of his life. Kaufmann, 
the successor of Lampe, turned out to be a 
respectable and upright man, and soon con- 
ceived a great attachment to his master’s per- 
son. ‘Things now put on a new face in Kant’s 
family : by the removal of one of the bellige- 
rents, peace was once more restored amongst 
his servants; for hitherto there had been eter- 
nal wars between Lampe and the cook. Some- 
times it was Lampe that carried a war of ag- 
gression into the cook's territory of the kitchen ; 
sometimes it was the cook that revenged these 
insults, by sallying out upon Lampe in the neu- 
tral ground of the hall, or invaded him even 
in his own sanctuary of the butler’s pantry. 


The uproars were everlasting ; and thus far it | 


was fortunate for the peace of the philosopher, 
that his hearing had begun to fail; 
means he was spared many an exhibition of 
hateful passions and rutlian violence which an- 
noyed his guests and friends. But now all 
things had changed: deep silence reigned in 
the pantry; the kitchen rang no more with 
martial alarums; and the hall was unvexed 
with skirmish or pursuit. Yet it may be readily 
supposed that to Kant, at the age of seventy- 
eight, changes, even for the better, were not 
welcome: so intense had been the uniformity 
of his life and habits, that the least innovation 
in the arrangement of articles as trifling as a 
penknife, or a pair of scissors, disturbed him 
and not merely if they were pushed two or 
three inches out of their customary position, but 
even if they were laid a little awry: and as to 
larger objects, such as chairs, Xc any disloca 
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tion of their usual arrangement, any traneposi- 
tion, or addition to their number, perfectly 
confounded him; and his eye appeared rest- 
lessly to haunt the seat of the mal-arrangement, 
until the ancient order was restored. With 
such habits the reader may conceive how dis- 
tressing it must have been to him, at this pe- 
riod of decaying powers, to adapt himself to 
a new servant, a new voice, a new step, &c. 

Aware of this, I had on the day before he 
entered upon his duties, written down for the 
new servant upon a sheet of paper the entire 
routine of Kant’s daily life, down to the minutest 
and most trivial circumstances; all which he 
mastered with the greatest rapidity. ‘To make 
sure, however, we went through a rehearsal 
of the whole ritual; he performing the manwu- 
vres, I looking on and giving the word. Still 
I felt uneasy ‘at the idea of his being left en- 
tirely to his own discretion on his first début in 
good earnest, and therefore I made a point of 
attending on this important day; and in the 
few instanees where the new recruit missed 
the accurate manceuvre, a glance or a nod 
from me easily made him comprehend his 
failure. as 

One part only there was of the daily cetemo- 
nial, where all of us were at a loss, as it was 
a part which no mortal eyes had ever witnessed 
but those of Lampe: this was breakfast. How 
ever, that we might do all in our power, I my 
self attended at four o'clock in the morning 
The day happened, as 1 remember, to be the 
Ist of February, 1-02. Precisely at five, Kant 
made his appearance ; and nothing could equal 
his astonishment on finding me in the room 
Fresh from the confusion of dreaming, and be 
wildered alike by the sight of his new servant, 
by Lampe’s absence, and by my presence, he 
could with difficulty be made to comprehend 
the purpose of my visit. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed ; and we would now have given 
any money to that learned person who could 
have instructed us in the arrangement of the 
breakfast table. But this was a mystery re 
vealed to none but Lampe. At length Kant 
took this task upon himself; and apparentby a!l 
was now settled to his satisfaction. Yet still 
it struck me that he was under some embarrass- 
ment or constraint. Upon this I said—that, 
with his permission, I would take a cup of tea, 
and afterwards smoke a pipe with him. He 
accepted my offer with his usual courteous 
demeanour; but seemed unable to familiarise 
himself with the novelty of his situation. I 
was at this time sitting directly opposite to 
him; and at last he frankly told me, but with 
the kindest and most apol air, that he 
was really under the ty of begging that 
| would sit out of hi for that, having sat 
alone at the breakfast table for considerably 
more than halfa century, he could not abruptly 
adapt his mind to a change in this re spect, 
and he found his thoughts very sensibly dis 
turbed. I did as he the servant re 
tired into an anti-room, where he waited within 
call; and Kant recovered his wonted compo 
sure Just the scene passed over again 
when [ called at the same hour on a fine sum 
mer morning some months after 

Henceforth all went right: or, if occasionally 
some little mistake occurred, Kant showed 
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himself very considerate and indulgent, and 
would remark of his own accord, that a new 
servant could not be expected to know all his 

uliar ways and humours. In one respect, 
indeed, this man adapted himself to Kant’s 
scholarlike taste, in a way which Lampe was 


tidious in matters of pronunciation; and this 
man had a great facility in catching the true 
sound of Latin words, the titles of books, and 
the names or designations of Kant's friends: 
not one of which accomplishments could Lampe, 
the most insufferable of blockheads, ever attain 
to. In particular, | have been told by Kant’s 
old friends, that for the space of more than 
thirty years, during which he had been in the 
habit of reading the newspaper published by 
Hartung, Lampe delivered it with the same 
identical blunder on every day of publication. 
—* Mr. Professor, here is Hartmann’s journal.” 
Upon which Kant would reply—* Eh! what? 
—What's that you say? Hartmann’s jour- 
nal? I tell you, it is not Hartmann, but 
Hartung: now, repeat it after me—not Hart- 
mann, but Hartung.” Then Lampe, looking 


sulky, and drawing himself up with the stiff | 


air of a soldier on guard, and in the very same 


monotonous tone with which he had been used | : f 
| and integrity, Mr. Bowyer found another merit 


to sing out his challenge of—Who goes there” 
would roar—“ not Hartmann, but Hartung.” 
“ Now again! Kant would say: on which 
in Lampe roared—“ not Hartmann, but 
Hartung.” “ Now athird time,” cried Kant 
on which for a third time the unhappy Lampe 
would how! out—‘“ not Hartmann, but Har- 
tung.” And this whimsical scene of parade 
duty was continually repeated: duly as the 
day of publication came, the irreclaimable old 
dunce was put through the same maneuvres, 
which were as invariably followed by the same 
blunder on the next. In spite, however, of this 
advantage, in the new servant, and his general 
superiority to his predecessor, Kant’s nature 
was too kind and good, and too indulgent to all 
people's infirmities but his own, not to miss 
the voice and the “old familiar face 
had been accustomed to for forty years. And 
I met with what struck me as an affecting in- 
stance of Kant’s yearning after his old good- 
for-nothing servant in his memorandum-book : 
other people record what they wish to remem- 
ber; but Kant had here recorded what he was 
to forget. 
Lampe must now be remembered no more.” 
(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN 
NICHOLS, F. 5. A 


Diep, at his house in Highbury Place, John 
Nichols, Esq. an eminent exemplar of personal 
probity, whose long life was spent in the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge le was born at 
Islington, Feb. 2, 1744-5, and educated at an 
academy kept by Mr. John Shield, a man of 
considerable learning, who appears to have 


taken great pains in cultivating the talents of | 
| own hands. 


such as, like the subject of this notice, recom- 
mended themselves by attention and docility 





| siderable spirit and humour. 


that he | 
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At this period it was proposed by his friends to 
educate him for the naval service, and to place 
him at a proper time under the protection of 
his maternal uncle, Lieut T. Wilmot, a rising 
officer, who had been serving in 1747 under 
Captain, afterwards Admiral Barrington. But 


incapable of doing. Kant was somewhat fas- | Mr. Wilmot’s death in 1751 defeated this 


scheme, and the goodness of Providence ulti- 
mately guided him to a different profession, 
and to a patron who could aay | appreciate his 
rising abilities—Mr. William Bowyer, one of 
the most learned printers of his time. It was 
in 1757, before he was quite thirteen, that he 
was placed under Mr. Bowyer, who appears to 
have quickly discovered in his pupil that amia- 
ble and honourable disposition which distin- 
guished him all his life. He had a tenacious 
memory, and was very early a lover of books, 
but his reading was desultory, and for some 
years his choice depended on the works which 
were submitted to Mr. Bowyer’s press. He 
had not been long in this advantageous situa- 
tion, when his master gladly admitted him into 
his confidence, and intrusted him with cares 
which, in the case of many young men, would 
have been considered as unsuitable to their age, 
and requiring a more lengthened trial. But, 
besides the indispensable qualities of industry 


in his young apprentice ; for he had brought 
with him no small portion of classical know- 
ledge and taste, acquired at school, and culti- 
vated at his leisure hours. Mr. Bowyer appears 
to have been to him not only the instructive 
master, but the kind and indulgent friend. In 
1760, when he was only in his sixteenth year, 
Mr. Bowyer enjoined him, as an evening's 
task, to translate a Latin poem of his own, 
published in 1733, and entitled * Bellus homo 
et Academicus:” this was executed with con- 
In the followin, 

year (1761) Mr. Bowyer associated him wit 

himself in translating the Westminster Verses 
on the previous Coronation of George the Se- 
cond. The applause bestowed cn these efforts 
led Mr. Nichols to become a more constant 
votary of the Muses; and from 1761 to 1766, 
many of his productions appeared in the periodi- 
cal journals. In 1763 he published two poeti- 
cal pamphlets in 4to, viz. * Islington, a Poem,” 
and “ The Buds of Parnassus,” which was re- 
published in 1764, with additional poems. In 
1765 he contributed several poems to a miscel- 
laneous collection by Dr. Perfect of Town- 
Malling, entitled “ The Laurel Wreath,” 2 vols. 
During his minority he also produced 
some prose essays on the manners of the age, 
which were published in a periodical paper, 


“vo. 


| written chiefly by Kelly, entitled “ The Bab- 


bler,’ and in a newspaper called “ The West- 
minster Journal.” So amply had he fulfilled 
Mr. Bowyer’s expectations as to prudence and 
judgment, that before his apprenticeship ex- 
pired, he sent him to Cambridge to treat with 
that University for a lease of their exclusive 
privilege of printing Bibles; a negotiation 
which required great delicacy and presence of 
mind. His endeavours proved unsuccessful, 
ouly because the University determined, on 
due consideration, to keep the property in their 
It was, perhaps, during this jour- 
ney, and among the venerable foundations of 
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Cambridge, that he first imbibed a portion of | Dictionary which he edited, in conjunction 


that iaste for topographical history which, in 
more advanced fife, became so prominent a 
feature in his literary pursuits—Mr. Bowyer 
had been long sensible of the essential import- 
ance of Mr. Nichols's services in his printing 
establishment; and in 1766 took him into part- 
nership. This union, one of the most cordial 
that ever was formed, lasted until the death of 
Mr. Bowyer, in 1777. As the latter continued 
to be not only the printer, but the intimate 
friend and assistant in the learned labours of 
some of the first scholars of the age, Mr. 
Nichols had frequent opportunities, which he 
never neglected, of acquiring their notice and 
esteem. He had not, indeed, been long asso- 
ciated with Mr. Bowyer asa partner, before he 
began to be considered as his legitimate suc- 
cessor, and acquired the esteem and patronage 
of his friends in no common degree. 

The first work in which he was concerned 
as an author was “ The Origin of Printing, in 
two Essays,” 1774, “ the original idea of which 
was Mr. Bowyer’s, the completion of it his part- 
ner’s.” The foreign journals spoke of this work 
with respect, as well as those at home ; and Mr. 
Nichols derived considerable fame from it. He 
was now enabled to add to the number of his 
literary friends the names of Sir James Bur- 
rough and Sir John Pringle, as he had before 
acquired the esteem and acquaintance of Dr. 
Birch, Dr. Parsons, Dr. Warton, Dr. Farmer, 
and the Earl of Marchmont. Sir John Pringle 
was accustomed to submit his prize-medal 
speeches, which he intended for the Royal So- 


ciety, to Mr. Nichols’s perusal, before delivery, | 


an honour of which so young a man may be 
forgiven if he was somewhat proud.—Mr. 
Nichols very early in life conceived a high 
opinion of the merits of Dean Swift, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Bowyer’s printing the 13th and 
14th volumes of his Works in 1762. From 
this time he appears to have applied himself 
closely in search of the then uncollected wri- 
tings of the Dean, and produced, in 1775, a 
supplemental volume to Dr. Hawkesworth’'s 
edition. This was afterwards incorporated, 
with many additions and valuable biographical 
notes, in what may be now considered the 
standard edition, first printed in 19 vols. &vo. in 
1800, reprinted in 1808 ; and to Mr. Nichols in- 
contestably the public is indebted for the very 
complete state in which Dean Swift's Works 
are now found. His next publication, “ The 
Original Works, in Prose and Verse, of Wil- 


| Abbey of Bec, near Rouen,” and “ Some 
| count of the Alien Priories, and of such Lands 





liam King, LL.D. with Historical Notes,” 3 | 


vols. 8vo. 1776, afforded another decisive proof 
of that taste for literary history and illustration, 
to which we owe the more important obliga- 
tions conferred by his recent voluminous con- 
tributions to the biography of men of learning. 


In both the above-mentioned works, he acknow- | 


ledges having been assisted by his amiable 
friend Isaac Re 

was consulted on points of literary history 
without advantage —In 1778, Mr. Nichols ob- 
tained a share in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
of which he became the editor ; and from that 


ed of Staples Inn, who never | 


period to the time of his death, not only | 


actively superintended that publication, but 
was & constant contributor to its pages.— Many 
of the additional articles in the Biographical 


with Dr. jieathcote, in 1784, came from Mr. 
Nichols's pen: and to the much improved edi 
tion of that work in 1517, in 32 volumes, by A. 
Chalmers, F. S. A., Mr. Nichols was happy in 
contributing much valuable assistance. 
Although Mr. Bowyer’s press had not issued 
many works interesting to English Antiquaries, 
Mr. Nichols appears, before the period to which 
we are now arrived, to have formed such con- 
nexions as gradually encouraged his early par- 
tiality for the study of the antiquities of his own 
country. Among these preceptors were Dr. 
S. Pegge, Borlase, Hutchins, Denne, and Dr. 
Ducarel. With the latter he was long linked 
in friendship; and in conjunction with him 
published in 1779 the “ History of the Royal 
c- 


as they are known to have possessed in Eng- 
land and Wales,” 2 vols. But he had another 
coadjutor in these two works, of incalculable 
value, Richard Gough, Esq. one of the most 
eminent antiquaries of the last century. Mr. 
Gough was his senior by ten years, and a 
higher proficient in his favourite studies. Their 
acquaintance commenced about the year 1770, 
when the first volume of the Archwologia was 
printed by Mr. Nichols; and their intimacy 
probably was perfected whilst Mr. Gough was 
superintending his friend Mr. Hutchins’s “ His- 
tory of Dorsetshire” through the press, in 1774 
Their connexion, at whatever time begun, 
ended in a strict intimacy and cordial friend- 
ship, which terminated only in the death of 
Mr. Gough in 1809. Mr. Nichols lost no op- 
portunity of honouring the memory of his de- 
parted friend ; and his last office of duty was 
to select and transfer to the Bodleian Library, 
the valuable collection of Topography, which 
Mr. Gough bequeated to that noble repository. 
In 1780, Mr. Nichols published a very curious 
“Collection of Royal and Noble Wills,” 4to. 
originally suggested by Dr. Ducarel, a 
in consequence of the publication of the Will 
of Henry VII. by Mr. Astle, some years before. 
Amidst these more serious employments, Mr. 
Nichols diverted his leisure hours by compiling’ 
a work, which seems to have been entirely of 
his own projection, and the consequence of 
early predilection. This appeared in 1780, 
with the title of ““ A Select Collection of Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Notes,” 4 vols. small 8vo. To these were 
added, in 1782, four other volumes. [In this 
work he has not only revived many pieces of 
unquestionable merit, which had long been for- 
gotten, but produced some originals from the 
pens of men of acknowledged genius.—In the 
same year (1780), on the suggestion and with 
the assistance of Mr. Gough, he began to pub- 
lish the “Bibliotheea Topographica Britan- 
nica,’ a work intended to collect such articles 
of British Topography, MS. or printed, as were 
in danger of being lost, or were become so 
scarce as to be out of the reach of most collec- 
tors. He had ready assistance in this under- 
taking from many eminent Antiquaries of that 
day ; and in 1790 the whole was concluded in 
fifty-two numbers, making eight large quarto 
volumes, illustrated by more than three hundred 
plates. A complete copy of this work is rarely 
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to be found. Ia a pecuniary point of view Mr. 
Nichols was a considerable loser by this work : 
he was rewarded, however, in the pleasure 
of the employment, and the consciousness that 
he was contributing much valuable information 
for the use of the public. He thought as little 
of expense as of fatigue, and to the fear of 
either he seems to have been an entire stranger. 
The publication of the Bibliotheca Topographi- 
ca occupied ten years; but such was his un- 
wearied industry, that within the same period 
no less than eighteen other productions ap- 
peared, of all which he was either editor or au- 
thor. In 1751 he published in #vo. “ Biographi- 
eal Anecdotes of William Hogarth.” This was 
republished in 17-2, again in 1755, and a fourth 
and more complete edition ix!0—I#17, in 3 
vols. 4to. with reduced plates. In this work he 
originally received some important aid from 
the able pen of George Steevens, Esq. In 
1822, when in his seventy-eighth year, Mr. 
Nichols superintended an edition of Hogarth’s 
Works from the original plates restored by 
James Heath, Esq. and furnished the Explana- 
tions of the subjects of the Plates. In 171 he 
was also the author of “ Biographical Memoirs 
of William Ged, including a particular account 
of his progress in the art of Block-printing. 
But what in the course of years, and by slow 
gradations, almost imperceptibly became the 
most important of Mr. Nichols’s biographical 
labours, was his “ Anecdotes of Bowyer, and 
of many of his literary Friends,” 4to. 1752. He 
had before printed (in 1775) twenty copies of 
“ Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer,” =vo. for dis- 
tribution, “asa tribute of respect, amongst a 
few select friends.” 

His “ History of Leicestershire,’ of which 
it has been justly said that it might have been 
the wérk of a whole life, was not the accom- 
plishment of a complete design, distinctly laid 
down in plan, and regularly executed! it grew 
from lesser efforts, among which were, “ The 
History and Antiquities of Hinckley,’ which 
he published in 17r2, 4to. “The History and 
Antiquities of Aston Flamvile and Burbach, 
Leicestershire,” 1757, 4to. “Collections to- 
wards the History and Antiquities of the 
Town and County of Leicester,” 1790, 2 vois. 
4to. About 1792 he was enabled to begin to 
print his great work of “ The History and An- 
tiquities of the Town and County of Leicester,” 
of which Parts I. and II. were published in 
1795; a third in 1798, a fourth in 1800, a fifth 
in 1804, a sixth in 1807, the concluding part in 
1811, and an Appendix in 18)5, in which he 
was assisted by his son; the whole making 
four large volumes in folio, illustrated by 
views, portraits, maps, &c. If any proof were 
wanting of Mr. Nichols’s power of literary la- 
bour, and, what is frequently necessary, the 
frequeftt revision of that labour, the History of 
Leicestershire might be allowed to be com- 

letely decisive. During the years in which 

e was preparin this work, travelling into va- 


rious parts of the country, and corresponding | 


with, or visiting every person likely to afford 
information, he appeared as editor or author of 
no less than forty-seven articles. Among these 
were a second edition of “ Bowyer’s Greek 
Testament. “ Bishop Atterbury’s Correspon- 
dence,” 5 vols. &vo. illustrated, as usual, with 





topographical and historical notes. “A Col- 
lection of Miscellaneous Tracts by Mr. Bow- 
yer.” “The History and Antiquities of Lam- 
beth Parish.’ “The Progresses and Royal 
Processions of Queen Elizabeth,” 2 vols. dto. 
and a third in 1804. “The History and Anti- 
quities of Canonbury, with some Account of 
the Parish of Islington,” 4to. “ Illustrations 
of the Manners and Expenses of Ancient 
Times in England,” 4to. During the same pe- 
riod Mr. Nichols also published an edition of 
“ The Tatler,” 6 vols. Svo. with notes respect- 
ing biography, but particularly illustrative of 
manners. From the sources that had supplied 
many of these, he edited afterwards, “ Sir 
Richard Steele's Epistolary Correspondence,” 
2 vols. Rvo. “ The Lover and Reader.” “The 
Town Talk,’ &c. “The Theatre and Anti- 
Theatre,” by the same author, 3 vols., all illus- 
trated with notes, furnished from many forgot- 
ten records and family communications. Mr 
Nichols first turned his attention to the British 
Essayists in consequence of his connexion with 
Bishop Percy, Dr. Calder, and others, who in- 
tended to publish editions of the Tatler, Spec- 
tator, and Guardian, with the same species of 
annotation. 

The extent of Mr. Nichols’s literary produc- 
tions will appear yet more extraordinary, when 
we add that, during the period we have hastily 
gone over, he became engaged in some of those 
duties of public life which necessarily demand- 
ed a considerable portion of time and atten- 
tion. In December, 1754, the respect he had 
acquired in the city, induced his friends to 
propose him as a member of the Common 
Council for the Ward of Farringdon Without. 
Ile was accordingly elected, and, with the in- 
terval of only one year, held this situation till 
IS11, when he resigned all civic honours. 
During ten years of this period, he had been 
selected by Alderman Wilkes to act as his de- 
puty; and on the death of that eminent indi- 
vidual, was solicited by his fellow citizens of 
the ward to become their alderman, which ho- 
nour he declined. The prevalence of party- 
spirit among those with whom he had been ac- 
customed to act, had its effect in precipitating 
his retirement. Mr. Nichols was not qualified 
for the turbulence of political life: he could 
not indulge asperity of thought or of language ; 
he had nothing of the malevolence of party- 
spirit, and never thought worse of any man for 
differing from him in opinion. In 1804, his 
views were directed to a distinction more in 
unison with his literary pursuits. He had for 
some time been a member of the Court of As- 
sistants of the Stationer’s Company, and in 
the above year attained what he called “ the 
summit of his ambition,” in being elected Mas- 
ter of the Company. The rooms of the Com- 
pany are decorated by some valuable portraits 
presented by Mr. Nichols, among which are 
those of the elder and younger Bowyer; he 
also presented to the company a bust of his 
predecessor ,—and his portrait on copperplate, in 
order that an impression from it might be given 
to every annuitant under Mr. Bowyer’s will. 

On the sth of January, 1507, Mr. Nichols 
had one of his thighs fractured by a fall; and 
on the Sth of February, 1605, experienced a 
far greater calamity. in the destruction, by 
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fire, of his printing-office and warehouses, with 
the whole of their valuable contents. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to find many instances of 
a stronger mind than Mr. Nichols displayed 
while suffering under both these calamities. 
He was now in his sixty-third year, and could 
not be far from the age when “ the grasshopper 
is a burthen.” For fifty years he had led a 
life of indefatigable application, and had pro- 
duced from his own efforts, works enough to 
establish character and content ambition. He 
was not desirous of accumulating wealth, and 
the reward of his industry had been tardy; but 
it seemed now approaching, and he had reason 
to expect a gradual advantage from his various 
productions, and a liberal encouragement in 
his future efforts. It was therefore a bitter 
disappointment, when, at the close of a cheer- 
ful day, and reposing in the society of his fa- 
mily, he heard that his whole property in busi- 
ness was consumed in a few short hours. Un- 
der this heavy trial he was consoled by the 
tender affection of his family, and by the sym- 
pathy of a large circle of friends, some of whom 
made offers of unlimited pecuniary assistance 
—offers, of which, though he was happily un- 
der no necessity of availing himself, he was 
not the less gratefully sensible. Supported by 
these testimonies of feeling and esteem, he re- 
sumed his labours with an energy equal to 
that which he had displayed when in the prime 
of life. Besides completing his ‘* History of 
the County of Leicester,” already mentioned, 
he returned vo his “ Life of Bowyer,” of which 
one volume had been printed, but not publish- 
ed, just before his fire, under the title of “ Li- 
terary Anccdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
&c. This he lived to extend to nine large 
volumes, 8vo.; to which he afterwards, finding 
materials increase from all quarters, added four 
volumes, under the title of “ Illustrations of 
the Literary History of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; intended as a sequel to the Literary 
Anecdotes.” A fifth velume was nearly print- 
ed, and a sixth in preparation, at the time of 
his death: of these it is hoped the public will 
not be long deprived, as Mr. Nichols had the 
happiness to leave a son, fully acquainted with 


his designs, and amply qualified to perpetuate | ‘ 
| Honorary Secretary of the Literary Fund, 


the reputation attached to his name. The 
fourth volume of the “ Illustrations” appeared 
in 1822; before which he had published, among 
other works, “ Hardinge’s Latin, Greek and 
English Poems,” Svo., 1515; “ Miscellaneous 
Works of George Hardinge, Esq. 1510,” 3 
vols. 8vo.; anew edition of his “ Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth,” with considerable additions, 
% vols. 4to.; which, after a short interval was 


followed by the “ Progresses of King James | \ 
| ployed on what was useful; and such a mind 


the First,” 3 vols. 

Mr. Nichols’s principal publications have 
now been cursorily mentioned: the public are 
however indebted to his talents and industry 
for many others, which the length of this art- 
cle precludes us from noticing. Before we 
conclude, it may be proper to add that in 1800 
he associated with himself in partnership John 
Bowyer Nichols, his son; and, in 1812, Samuel 
Bentley, his nephew. The partnership with 
his nephew was dissolved in 1818, when the 
latter entered into business in conjunction 
with his brother 
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Mr. Nichols’s death took place on Sunday, 
Nov. 26. He had passed some cheerful hours 
with his family, and as he was retiring to rest, 
gently sank down on his knees, and expired 
without any symptom of suffering. Sudden 
as his death was, it could not fail, even upon a 
slight reflection, to administer consolation. 
When the first impression was over, it was felt 
as a great blessing that Mr. Nichols had outlived 
the common age of man with entire exemption 
from the pains and infirmities he had witnessed 
in the case of some of his dearest friends. 
His old age imposed no necessity of leaving off 
his accustomed employments, or discontinuing 
his intercourse with society. His constitution 
to the last exhibited the remains of great 
strength and activity. His natural faculties 
continued unimpaired during the whole course 
of his life, with the exception of his sight, 
which for several years past had become by 
degrees less and less distinct. It may, how- 
ever, be allowed to be an extraordinary in- 
stance of the kindness of Providence, and he 
felt it as such, that a degree of sight was 
still left which enabled him to peruse and se- 
lect from the literary correspondence before 
him, such articles as were proper for his “ I]- 
lustrations."" As to printed books, he had the 
assistance of his amiable daughters, who were 
his amanuenses and librarians. Those who 
knew the ardour of his parental affection could 
easily perceive that, amidst a privation which 
would have sunk the spirits of most men, he 
had now a new source of domestic happiness 
and thankful reflection. 

Mr. Nichols’s character was remarkable for 
those qualities which procure universal esteem. 
The sweetness of his temper, and his disposi- 


| tion to be kind and useful, were the delight of 


his friends, and strangers went from him with 
an impression that they had been with an 
amiable and benevolent man. During his be- 
ing a member of the corporation, he employed 
his interest, as he did elsewhere his pen, in pro- 
moting charitable institutions, and in contri- 
buting to the support of those persons who 
had sunk from prosperity, and whose wants he 
relieved in a more private manner. For very 
many years he filled the office of Registrar, or 


which gratified his kind feelings by enabling 


| him to assist many a brother author in distress. 


Nor was his assistance less liberally afforded 
to those of his own profession, either in their 
outset in life, or when in difficulties. 

It may afford a useful lesson, that Mr. Ni- 
chols preserved by exercise, and the vicissi- 
tudes of constant employment, a constitution 
naturally good. His mind was always em- 


is made to last. Both mind and body, there is 
every reason to think, were preserved in vigour 
by the uncommon felicity of his temper. There 
was much in the division of his time which 
enabled him to perform the arduous taske 
which he imposed on himself. He began his 
work early, and despatched the business of the 
day before it became necessary to attend to pub- 
lic concerns, or to join the social parties of his 
friends. From his youth, he did every thing 
quickly. He read with rapidity, and soon 
caught what was important to his purpose 
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He spoke quickly, and that whether in the re- 


ciprocity of conversation, or when, which was 


Miscellaneous Selections. 


notice the following interesting articles men- 
tioned in the prospectus. A Scottish Chronicle 


frequently the case, he had to address a com- } in MS. never printed—(the present copy sup- 


y in aset speech. He had also accustomed 
imself to write with great rapidity ; but this, | 
he used jocularly to allow, although a saving | 
of time, did not tend to improve his hand.— | 
Upon the whole, if usefulness be a test of merit, | 
no man in our days has conferred more impor- 
tant favours on the republic of letters. 

Mr. Nichols was twice married: first, in 
1766, to Anne, daughter of Mr. William Cra- 
dock, who died in 1776, leaving two daughters, | 
one of whom only survives; and secondly, in 
1778, to Martha, daughter of Mr. William 
Green, of Hinckley, in Leicestershire, who 
died in 1788, leaving one son, John Bowyer 
Nichols, Esq. and four daughters, three of 
whom are still living. His only sister also sur- 
vives him, the wife of Edward Bently, Esq. of 
the Accountant's Office in the Bank of Eng- 
land.—Mr. Nichols, at the time of his death, | 
was probably the oldest native of Islington. 
His remains are deposited in the family vault 
in Islington Church-yard, only a very few 
yards from the house in which he was born. 


~ yMisceliancoug Selections. — 


Royal Society of Literature.—This Society 
has just made its first appearance in print, by 
publishing half a volume of its Transactions ; 
and as considerable public interest is attached 
to such a work, we take a late minute to men- 
tion its contents. After the charter, list of 
members, constitution, &c. &c., there are, an 
important historical paper relative to Henry V., 
by Mr. Granville Penn ; several curious papers 
on the origin and affinities of Languages, by 
Mr. Sharon Turner; observations on the Eu- 
phrates, by Sir W. Ouseley ; account of Palimp- 
sest Manuscripts, by Archdeacon Nares ; a MS. 
by Sir J. Harrington, communicated by the 
Kev. H. J. Todd, throwing much light on the 
period of Elizabeth and James 1. ; on a remark- 
able Coin of Metapontum, by Mr. Millingen; 
on Coins of Thessaly, by Colonel Leake ; 
Codex of biblical and classical Greek MSS., 
Mr. Todd ; a political-economical Essay, by Mr. 
Malthus; Edict of Dioclesian, fixing Prices of 
Articles throughout the Roman Empire, Colo- 
nel Leake ; and a very interesting Essay, with 











above twenty plates, on rare Egyptian monu- 
ments and inscriptions, by the same gentleman 
and the Right Hon. C. Yorke. The bare enu- 


meration of the subjects, and of the names of | 


the learned and eminent persons who have dis- 
cussed them, is enough to vouch for this Part 
of their Transactions being worthy of the So- 
ciety. 

Perth Literary Society—From a Minute 
published by the Council of Management of 
the Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, 
that provincial institution is vying with the 
foremost in promoting the cultivation of Let- 
ters. A volume of the Transactions, including 





some curious MSS. in the possession of the 
Society, is about to be published by subscrip- 
tion, under the auspices of Lord Kinnoull, the 
president ; and among the rest, we eannot but 


d to be in the author's hand-writing)—en 
titled “ The history of Scottish Affaires. Di 
vyded into severall parts, and continued from 
the yeare of our Lord 1560 (at which time Mr. 
Buchanan began to write his chronicle,) and 
continued further to this current year—Albeit 
untill the year 1625, it is but briefly only run 
over both in Civil and Ecclesiastical affairs ; for 


| that the history of that time is more largely 


set down by many several] writers; but after- 


| wards, during the reign of Charles the First, 


&c. it is more plentifully handled and explain- 
ed. Wherein, by the way, severall affaires, not 
only of all Britain and Ireland, but also of 
foreign nations and countries are not a little 
touched.—By the continual! and successive de- 
scription of atchievements allwayes as they 
fell out; and now digested into one volume 
by ye impartiall labour and faithfull study and 
diligence of Mr. Ja. Wilson, burger of Dum- 
fries. Begun the Calends of May, 1654."— 
Scotland's Teares, a Poem, by Wm. Lithgow, 
the celebrated Traveller. From the MS. in the 
—— of the Society, in the author's own 
1and-writing—never published. And, “ The 
buke of fore scoire-thre questions, tueching 
doctrine, ordour and manneris, proponit to ye 
precheouris of ye Protestants in Scotland, be 
ye Catholicks of ye inferiour ordour of clergie 
and layt men yair, cruelie afflictit and dispersit, 
be persuasion of ye saidis intrusit precheours. 
Set furth be Niniane Winzet,a Catholic Priest, 
at the desyre of his faythful afflictit brethir, 
and deliverit to Johne Knox ye xx of Februar 
or yairby, in ye zere of the blissit birth of our 
Saviour 1563." This very curious book was 
— at Antwerp in 1563, and as no copy is 
nown to be extant, excepting this in the pos- 
session of the Society, it will form an interest- 
ing addition to the volume. At the end of his 
book, Winzet (or Wingate) says, “To John 
Knox. It apperies to me, Brother, yat ze haif 
sum grete impediment quhareby ze are stop- 
pit, to keep promise tueching zour anssuering 
to yis our tractate, eftir sa lang advisement. 
Gif ze persave your fall: guid tardas converti 
ad Dominum. Bot gif my handwritt peradven- 
tuir has nochte been sa legible as ze wald ; pleis 
resave fra yis beirar, ye samin mater now 
mair legible. Gif ze throw curiositie of nova- 
tionis hes forzet our auld plane Scottis, quhilk 
zour mother lerit zou: in tymes coming I 
sall wryte to zou my mynd in Latin; for I am 
nocht acquyntit with zour Southeroun,” &c 


Vulgar Innovations on Style—In a late No. 
of the N. M. M. Paley says that the attempting 
fine writing by crudely educated persons “ is 
the main cause of the ara y spungy, spewy, 


washy style that prevails in the present day.” 
How just is this remark! By the by, the takers 
of polleo reports seem to have begun and led 
the editors of the secondary class of newspa- 
pers into a wretched cockneyism, which is 
every day spreading wider into the provincial 
newspapers, they copying it no doubt, as an 
elegance or beauty added to our tongue! We 
allude to that affected, vulgar use of the double 
of the neuter verb with another verb. Thus, 
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instead of “the house is building,” “the men 
were hanging,” they say “the house is being 
built,” “the men are being hung.” “ The 
house was being built,” “men were being 
hung!" &c. A phraseology of which we know 
not whether the bad taste or the miserable af- 
fectation of the knowledge of his mother- 
tongue on the part of the user, is most con- 
spicuous. There is in the present day, too, a 
fashion of introducing the personal pronoun 
“ whose” (the genitive case of who) in relation 
with every thing neuter, instead of the words 
“of which.” “The house whose roof,’ for 
“the house the roof of which’—the post whose 
top—the flint whose edge, 4c. In poetry great 
latitude must be allowed with this pronoun 





from the paucity of our language, but in prose | 


no such excuse exists. 
to be ranked with the first mentioned innova- 
tion, as some writers of good pretensions have 
dropped into it. The “is being” phrase none 
but the vulgarest of Cockneys can adopt. 
may soon expect to see (by such writers) the 
refined introduction of “as” established in 
Cockney grammar for “ who:” for example, 
“ Him as drives the hackney coach”—* She as 
lives at Wapping! 

North-West Passage.—In a letter from Mr. 
Douglas, the botanist, to Dr. Hooker, dated 
from the Great Falls on the Columbia River, 


This is not, however, | 


We | 


24th March, 1226, there is the following curi- | 


ous paragraph respecting the North-West 
Passage :—* There is here a Mr. Macleod, who 
spent the last five years at Fort Good Hope, on 
the Mackenzie River. He informs me, that if 
the natives, with whom he is perfectly ac- 
quainted, are worthy of credit, there must be 
a North-West Passage. They describe a very 
large river that runs smeetial with the Mac- 
kenzie, and falls into the open sea near Icy 
Cape, at the mouth of which there is an estab- 
lishment on an island, where ships come to 
trade. They assert that the people there are 
very wicked, having hanged several of the na- 
tives to the rigging; they wear their beards 
long. Some reliance, I should think, may be 
laid on their statements, as Macleod showed us 
some Russian coins, combs, and several articles 
of hardware, very different from those furnish- 
ed by the British Company. Mr. Macleod 
caused the natives to assemble last summer, 
for the purpose of accompanying him in his 
departure from Hudson's Bay. The sea is said 
to open after July. This Gentleman's conduct 


| the French. 





| randa. 


affords a striking example of the effects of per- | 
| Sketches; by a Lady. 


severance. In the short space of eleven 
months he visited the Polar Sea, and 


Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, undergoing such 


experienced by any other individual.” 
Painting on Glass—The Count de Noé, a 
peer of France, and a great lover of the arts, 
professes, not to have discovered the ancient 
method of painting on glass, but to have in- 
vented a new method of equal value. Four 
eae painted by him on glass have been 


ately inserted in the windows of the chapel at | 


the Luxembourg, and elsewhere; and are 
spoken of in terms of great praise by the Pari- 
sian critics. In conjunction with the Count de 


the | 
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Chabrol, the prefect of the Seine, the Count de 
Noe has established a special school for paint- 
ing on glass, under the direction of some of the 
most skilful French painters. 








Viterarp Yneeltigence. 


A new Comedy, by the Author of Athens, is 
very nearly ready for publication. 
Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., M. P., has in the 
ress, and nearly ready, a volume on Paper- 
Gears, Banking, and Over-trading, which will 
contain those parts of the Evidence taken be- 
fore the Committee of the House of Commons 
which explain the Scotch System of Banking. 


Constable's Miscellany will be published in 
the order as follows :— 


1. Adventures of British Seamen in the 
Southern Ocean. Edited by Hugh Murray, 
Esq., F.R.S.E. Three Numbers, or One Vo- 
lume, will appear on 10th March. 


2. Memoirs of the Marchioness of Laroche 
Jaquelin, the War in La Vendée, &c. From 
With Preface and Notes by Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Three Numbers, or One 
Volume, will appear on 31st March. 


3. Converts from Infidelity; or Lives of 
Eminent Individuals who have renounced 
Sceptical and Infidel Opinions, and embraced 
Christianity. By Andrew Crichton, 2 vols., or 
6 Numbers. Volume First will appear on 21st 
April. 

4. Table Talk; or Selections from the Ana ; 
containing Extracts from the different Collec- 
tions of Ana, French, Italian, and English. 
One Volume will appear on June 2d. 

5. Birman Empire. An Account of the Em- 
bassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the year 1795; 
by Michael Symes, Esq., Major in his Majes- 
ty’s 76th Regiment.—Narrative of the late 
Military and Political Operations in the Bur- 
mese Territory; from Communications of an 
Officer in the British Army, and other Authen- 
tie Sources of Information. Two Volumes 
will appear 23d June and 14th July. 


Flirtation ; a Novel. 
Falkland. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Richmond, or Scenes in the Life of a Bow- 
street Officer; drawn from his private Memo- 
In 3 vols: post Svo 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Tales from the German, with Lithographic 


A Life of the eminent Dr. Jenner is in pre- 


: | paration by Dr. Baron, who attended him in his 
hardships and dangers as perhaps were never | . 


last moments, and received all his papers, to 


| enable him to become his biographer. 


Latin Manuscript: M. Angelo Mai, to whom 
bibliography is already under so many obliga- 
tions, has recently discovered in the Royal 
Academy at Naples, the Manuscript of an an- 
cient Latin Treatise on Agriculture, remarka- 
ble for the — of its style, and interest of 
its subjects, which is about to be printed. 

The first number of Mr. Brockendon’s Illus- 
trations of the Passes of the Alps, by which 
Italy communicates with France, Switzerland, 
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and Germany, from Drawings made during the 
five Summers from If21 to 1826, is nearly 
ready.—We believe that this able artist has 
literally crossed the Alps forty times, in pur- 
suit of thisobject. He maintains, that the pass 
of the Little Saint Bernard was undoubtedly 
the route of Hanniba!. 

The Rev. Greville Ewing has just completed 
anew Edition of his Scripture Lexicon, very 
considerably enlarged, and adapted to the ge- 
neral reading of the Greek Classics. 


M. W. Orme is preparing the Memoirs, Cor- 
respondence, and other Remains of Mr. John 
Urquhart, late of the University of St. An- 
drews. 

Preparing for publication, in3 vols. 12mo. A 
new and interesting Work, entitled A General 
Compendium of the County Histories of Eng- 
land ; comprehending the History, Antiquities, 
Topography, &c. of every County in England. 

The Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A. F.S.A. is 
about to publish Foreign Topography, or an 
Encyclopedick Account, alphabetically arran- 
red, of the Ancient Remains in Asia, Africa, 
Sones (England excepted), and America 

There is nearly ready a Series of Twenty- 
five Views of Pompeii, drawn on stone, after 
drawings by W. Light, Esq. 

Colonel Trench proposes publishing a Col- 
lection of Papers, illustrated with explanatory 
Plates, relating to the Thames Quay; with 
Hints for some further improvements in the 
Metropolis. 

W. Allen's History of Lambeth, with up- 
wards of a hundred engravings of curious ob- 
jects connected with the Parish, is announced 
as nearly ready, by J. Nichols. 

Travels from India to England, by way of 
the Burman Empire, Persia, Asia Minor, Tur- 
key, &c. in the Years 1-25 and 26, containing 
a Chronological Epitome of the late Military 
Transactionsin Ava. By James Edward Alex- 
ander, Esq. H.P. late HM. 13th Light Dra- 
goons, in 4to. Also by the same Author, Si- 
gurf Namah-I-Valact, or Excellent Intelligence 
concerning Europe: being the Travels 
Shaikh Itesa Moodeen Moonshee in Great 
Britain and France. ‘Translated trom the Ori- 
ginal Persian Manuscript into Ilindostance, 
with an English Version and Notes 

De Vere, by the Author of Tremaine, will 
be published in the course of the present month 
The second title of this work is “ The Man of 
Independence,’ by way, we tmagme, of com 
panionship to “The Man of Retinement, 
the former production 

An octavo edition of Evelyn's Diary and Cor- 
respondence 1S Ith pre paration 


in 


The extraordinary Memoirs of Scipio de Ric- 
ci, Bishop of Pistoia and Prato, will speedily 
appear. This work is, in a great measure, the 
result of certain inquiries, undertaken by De 
Ricci, into the abuses of Conventual lite 
Italy. Many particulars of the most startling 
kind, are said to be brought to light 

Dibdin’s Autobiography, which has been a 
little delayed on account of the portrait, will 
appear in a few days 


of 


¢ 
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The new Novel called George Godfrey, is 
| in a state of forwardness 


Burghley Papers. From the repeated in 
| quiries made respecting the publication of The 
| Life of Lord Burghley, by the Rev. Dr. Nares, 
| it has been thought requisite, in justice to the 
| Author, to apprize the public that the work has 
| not only been continually in progress, but that 
it would have been much earlier ready for pub 
lication, had not the amount of documents to be 
examined been found to exceed all possible cal 
culation ; being besides so widely dispersed as 
to render a constant or easy access to them ex 
tremely difficult, compatibly with the usual 
residence and professional duties of the learned 
biographer. ‘The work is, however, now so far 
advanced as to warrant the expectation of its 
speedy appearance, as the labours of the press 
and of the artists, in the necessary embellish 
ments, will proceed uninterruptedly. 


A Tale, to be entitled the Lettre de Cachet, 
is announced. 

Adventures of 3 Sparrow, by the Author of 
Keeper's Travels in Search of his Master, and 
of the forthcoming volume of Keeper at Home, 
are in the press 

The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting, exemplified in a Series of Illustra 
tions of, and descriptive dissertations on, the 
Hlouse and Museum of J. Soane, Esq., in Lin 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, will be published on the Ist 
of April. By J. Britton 


Mr. Babbage has nearly completed for pub- 
lication a Table of the Logaritlhius of Natural 
Numbers to Seven Figures 

The first Number of a Work, to be entitled 
The Quarterly Juvenile Review; or, a Periodi 
eal Guide for Parents and Instructors in their 
selection of new publications, is in the press, 
and will appear in the course of the present 
month. 

——— 


rep uar 1 re 
NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 
Grohame’s United States of North America, 2 vols, Svo. 
i/, ae. els. -Torliomentary Review, 1825 and 1826, reyal 
ve. each Bells Appendas on the Nerve s, Sve. 
Se. bels.—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, new editic 
Part, L. med, 4to. 21. 2. hds.— Torrens on the Corn Laws, 
ith edition, Sve. Me. bds.—The Odd Volume, 34 edition, 
er. Bvo. 10s, Od. bids —Howard’s Seleet Latin Phrases, 
l2mo. Le. Od. sp.— The Valleys, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s, bds.— The 
Loves of Alma and Brione: a poem, Svo. 6s, 6d. bds.— 
Arnauld’s Modern Jesuits, translated by Lepage, 12h, 
tals. Buckingham’s Me sopotamia, 4to, 34, Lis, 6d. bels 
—Shetehes of Persia, 2 vols. p. Svo. 189. bds,—Napoleon 
in the Other World, 8vo,. 12s. bds.; Freneh, 109. Gel. bals. 
Manual for Passing Bills, 2nve. 7s. bls. —Perkias’ Con 
las. bds.—Darnes on Real lroperty, tve: 
Vhiips’s Protracted Cases of Indigestion, tivo 
i, te Lewin'’s Law of Settlement, lame. Dla bes 
Ki s Voy i vo. IL. Ihe. beds 
Selections trom Addison, l2me. 49. 6d. bds.—Po 
of 1. Ba Ta, 3 fep. 14 Lis. 6d, bds.—To 
cry of Milton's Prose, L2nve. 09. bds.—Opte’s Dihastrations 
of Lying, 3d edition, vols, Dime, 1s. bds.—Kamsden 
Sermons, is. bds.—Huseh’s Alewbra, vol. 2. 
bds.—Jolliffe’s Letters from Grevee, Sve. 108. 6d. bils.- 
Knight and Rumley’s Crests, tmp. 4to. 1/, 109. hes, Proofs 
2/. 12s. bds.—Stalman on Property, 8vo. Ls, bds.—Seeret 
} OQeeurrences in Albany, vo. Se. bds.—Turner’s Chemis 
} try, Svo. ioe. bds.—Nuga Canora, va. 3s. Od. bds. —Seark 
| Analysis of Barry's Memo, 8vo. 49. bds —Logier’s Sy 
} tom of Music, pt. 1. 4to, 24. 2s. bd Appendis to Parry + 
| Second Voyage, 4to. If, 11s. 6d. bds.—Voyage of H. M.S. 
Biende to the Sandwich Isles, 4to, 2/. 29. bds.—Le Gla 
neur Frangais, l2me. 4s. bth.—Root’s Greck Grammat 
Svo, 12s. bds.—Walliensicomn, a Poem, 2 vols. post Sve. bt 
bds.—Spalding on Feelings in Religion, ve. 8s. bd». 
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